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PREFACE. 



In his early days, the Editor of this little volume felt the 
want of a Manual, the production of some practical man, 
to direct his steps upon his first going into life. Since 
that period fifty years have elapsed, and still, for the sake 
of successive generations, he has had to deplore the absence 
of such a book as was the object of his youthful wishes. 
He has looked earnestly, but in vain, for the appearance of 
an unambitious penman, who, combining an experience of 
human ways with right principles and with a benevolent 
heart, would give to beginners in the track of commercial 
occupation, the results of his experimental knowledge, his 
just views, and his kind solicitude for the welfare of the 
rising race. Thousands upon thousands of young hearts 
would gladly be the disciples of such a man, for his work 
would be the most valuable of beacons through their future 
course, throwing on it such a light as would enable them 
to fulfil their duty to God, to themselves, and to their fel- 
low men. 

It is, indeed, a matter of wonder, that, during the lapse 
of so many years, and while such numerous and important 
improvements have been progressively made in the intel- 
lectual food supplied to readers, no one should have coir 
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forward, to perform the task to which the Editor alludes. 
He would gladly have seen the work undertaken by abler 
hands ; but, as that pleasure is denied to him, he at length 
resolves to make public his own humble efforts, towards 
forming a Code of Morals, for the guidance of young men, 
at that period (the most dangerous of their lives) when 
they make their entrance into the world. 

His book, then, consists of such maxims and observations, 
partly original and partly selected, as are adapted to establish 
in the minds of its youthful readers a fixed rule of action, 
founded on the great principles of love to Grod and to their 
neighbours; thus making them more fully competent to 
discharge the various duties of life which are appropriate to 
their station. To accomplish this desirable end, it offers 
to them general instruction, as Christians, as members of 
society, and as men of business; and at the same time 
brings to their notice some striking examples, which can 
hardly fail to stimulate them to the habitual exercise of 
industry and prudence. 

Every young man must, to a certain degree, be the arti- 
ficer of his own prosperity. The tools and materials may 
be put into his hands by the bounty of Providence, but the 
workmanship must be his own. To set him upon the right 
road for the object which he has in view, we must engage his 
energies in the pursuit. It is a truth generally admitted, 
that if young persons would always enter into their various 

''luits with the needful ardour, it is impossible to foresee 
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the heights to which they might attain. Enthusiasm, in this 
as in other paths of exertion, would prompt them to make 
light of difficulties, and petseverance would ensure a vic- 
tory. But, to promise ourselves great issues, we must be 
prepared for great endeavours. We must undertake, not 
merely to do well, but also to do everything in the best 
manner we are able. To be content with the first, without 
effecting the second, is but a small part of our duty — but a 
small part of our interest. In the mean time, while they 
are thus engaged, young men should be every moment im- 
proving their minds, and adding to their stores of know- 
ledge, by recalling the lessons they have already received at 
school, and by learning as many more as all their opportuni- 
ties, and all the means afforded to them by their previous 
attainments, will at any time permit. The infallible result 
of the hours of youth thus devoted to the study of his duties 
towards God and man — and of the knowledge thus acquired 
being brought into daily use — ^will be to win the esteem, 
love, and confidence, of all who surround the person who 
actS'^upon this system ; and, though all men cannot reckon 
upon equal good fortune, the foundation will be laid of most 
reasonable hopes, that he will be as remarkable for pros- 
perity as for probity, as successful in the world as estimable 
in character. Even should misfortune overtake him, he 
will derive consolation from the approving voice of his own 
conscience, and the respect and pity of mankind. 

With reference to mercantile success, the immediat^^ 
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object of an education for a life of business, the Editor has 
not failed to renew, in his little volume, the established 
warnings against prodigality and imprudence, whether as to 
the enterprises of trade, or as to expenditure at home. Over 
the fire-place of the kitchen of the Lord Mayor of London, 
there was formerly, in large letters, the invaluable inscrip- 
tion: "Waste not, want not;" and that motto the 
Editor has endeavoured to write upon the hearts of his 
young readers, beseeching all of them so to save, in early 
life, as to have wherewith to enjoy themselves in age ! 

But, while civilization is making such rapid advances in 
England, and especially in the great commercial metropolis, 
which these pages have more immediately in view, it will 
not be enough for a young man to aim at being a man of 
business, a man of ability, or even a man of probity ; in the 
present state of things still more is required : if he would 
ensure his personal and domestic happiness, hold his posi- 
tion in society, and even improve his trade and increase his 
fortune, he must also aim at being a gentleman^ in the best 
sense of the word. He must be a gentleman^ according to 
the usual English requirements for the character ; that is, 
he must possess loit^ moneys and manners. Wit, by which 
word I mean, the powers of his understanding must be 
cultivated, exercised, enlarged, enriched with knowledge; 
and his manners must be those which, first, give the least 
offence, and next, the greatest pleasure, to all who approach 
him, and to all whom he approaches. With these, added 
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to industry and probity, he may rationally hope to acquire 
numey. What melancholy, what hideous contrasts might 
here be painted, only by setting down the lives and habits 
of too many of the young men who now belong to shops 
and offices, and other places of business ! Indolent upon 
the one hand, grossly vulgar upon the other, their whole 
acquaintance, beyond what is rigidly required of them at 
their desks and counters, is with ignorance and vice! 
What mental stores can they lay up, what polished, or even 
what decorous exterior can they cultivate, or what prospects 
of good fortune can they advance, by the thoughtless or 
culpable manner in which they dispose of their time ? 

Let the youthful reader strenuously believe, that ruin, 
sooner or later, waits upon such conduct; that it is only 
by the opposite habit of self-discipline he can hope to be 
respected and to thrive ; and that if he is really desirous to 
meet faithfully the high and solemn demands of his age 
and country, he must possess himself, upon an extensive 
scale, of sound and liberal knowledge; must have steady 
and honourable principles, and well-formed habits, and be 
animated with an earnest piety towards Grod, and benevo- 
lence towards man ; let him constantly bear in mind that, 
while all other things may be either seized by force or pur- 
chased with money, Kjjowledge is to be gained only by 
study. Before him is the choice, to pursue the life of those 
who grow, first mature, and at length aged, ripe in know- 
ledge and wisdom; or, that of such as, spendthrifts of 
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time and means throughout their youth, live but to grow 
old in ignorance and folly ! 

Those who learn from the experience of others, are happy 
men ; those who learn from their own experience, are wise 
men ; but those that learn neither from their own experience, 
nor from the experience of others, are neither wise nor 
happy. Next to a clear judgment and a good conscience, 
an enlightened and well-regulated understanding is the 
greatest blessing of human life. Want of knowledge, and 
want of discretion, cause all the unhappiness which men 
bring upon themselves. There is no evil so great as the 
abuse of the understanding, and yet there is no one infirmity 
among the list so common as this abuse. Let youth, then, 
be educated — let them be tavght; let them be taught to cul- 
tivate the virtues and the understanding. 

In concluding this address I wish to stamp deeply upon 
the minds of my young friends, that they can never attain 
eminence, neither in their occupation, or as members of 
general society, unless they accustom themselves to reflec- 
tion; to the habitual exercise of their thinking powers. 
Now, as to the concerns of every day, I know of no better 
method of applying to their use this habit of thought, or of 
reflection, than that of recalling, every evening, when the 
business of the day is over, the occurrences of the day just 
past, and the manner in which it hafi been spent ; weighing 
well what has been done, what might have been better 
done, and what has been left undone. By doing this, we 
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shall be enabled to pass judgment upon our own proceed- 
ings, and upon the nature of men and things, as the day has 
presented them to our view; and, by thus detecting any 
error which we may have committed, we shall stand a fair 
chance of not repeating it on the morrow. 

With a view to the same end of reflection, though here 
referring more especially to general knowledge or informa- 
tion, I recommend, to the youth, as well as to the man who 
is engaged in business more than study, (by study I mean 
the btisiness of acquiring or improving some particular branch 
of knowledge,) the pursuit of miscellaneous reading; but, 
even here, the reading ought to be for practical purposes, or 
for the acquisition of such knowledge, whether natural, 
moral, or intellectual, as applies itself directly to the pru- 
dent, and just, and vigorous employment and discipline of 
life, and to the use and multiplication of all the sources of 
rational enjoyment. 

These habits of reading and thinking, pursued by the 
Apprentice whom, upon the most liberal, as well as upon 
the most homely and universal subjects, it is the design of 
my little book to teach, will soon convince him, that his 
education really began but when he left school ; and that it 
remains with him to be indefatigable in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and in its pursuit while he is yet young; because he 
will thus enjoy the benefits all his life, and in the fortunes 
of his life, instead of only for a part of it, and after his/or- 
tunes are decided; and because^ when he is grown to man- 
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hood, and his sphere of action is enlarged, other cares will 
remove him from his studies, while at that very time he 
will be called upon by the world, to display the fruit of his 
youthful intellectual industry, and take the station in society 
to which that industry has entitled him. 

Last of all, I say to my young friends: Read what I 
have written; understand it; ponder upon it; and stead- 
fastly follow the path, and views, and precepts which it 
contains; views and precepts of one who, formerly, like 
yourselves, was young, and who is now experiencing the 
results of his close application, jointly to business and to ge- 
neral knowledge, in the days pertaining to his youth I Let 
those young friends be confidently assured, that this is at 
least the only path which can even promise to lead them 
where they will make the most of their lives, and most 
fully enjoy the advantages worldly, moral, and intellectual, 
that are offered in life ; and make them blessings to them- 
selves ; to their parents, to their kindred, to their friends ; 
to their wives and to their children; to their immediate 
connections; to society at large; and, perchance, to the 
world and to future ages. 

CHEiJ'SiDE, May, 1838. 



ADVEETI8EMENT. 



The preceding preface will have made the reader acquainted 
with the nature and contents of this work, which was edited, 
and partly written, by my late excellent father. In introducing 
another edition, I feel much pleasure in tendering the best 
thanks of myself and partners to the public, to the various 
corporate bodies of this great city, and to the friends and 
guardians of youth in general, for the interest which they have 
taken in promoting its circulation, and for that best apprecia- 
tion of its value, in accounting it a suitable present to those 
young persons within the range of their influence, that are 
about to enter on the arduous journey of life, and to take their 
allotted share of its toils and anxieties. They are here taught, 
that they can encounter nothing which may not be overcome 
by honour and integrity, by attention and diligence; and 
that, by the constant exercise of these and similar virtues, 
they may attain to respectability in society, may be eminently 
useful in their particular spheres of exertion, and their names 
be venerated by posterity for the exhibition of all that is good 
and praiseworthy. 

WILLIAM TEGG. 
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PRESENT FOR AN APPREimCE, 
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My deab Son, 

Having already done all that is needful for you in tlie 
article of expense, for your entering respectably on the stage of 
the^world, I have considered what may yet be added towards 
your acting well your part, so as to come off with success and 
approbation. 

Kemembering that human life is a scene of constant solici- 
tude, and prudence generally the child of experience and 
calamity, I have thought it advisable, for your assistMice 
against these evils, to make you heir of what knowledge I am 
possessed of, as well as of my estate ; so that you may be 
guarded against those snares to which youth is liable, and 
provided with advice in all exigencies, as if still under my 
wing at home, or as if you had already suffered what I am 
about to teach you to avoid I 

It is true, that this is a task that many other fathers than 
I have undertaken, and even published their labours in it 
to the world; circumstances which may seem to render this 
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use of my own pen superfluous. But the fathers to whom I 
refer (themselves of distinguished name, and even of condition) 
have directed their thoughts above the level of your station; 
and none, that I am aware of, have stooped to the duties, the 
help, and improvement of an Apprentice, learning the " art 
and mystery" of a tradesman, by whom, nevertheless, as by 
youth in other situations, the advice of the experienced is 
abundantly required. From the cause, then, that I have now 
mentioned, you will find me offering many observations, and 
touching upon a variety of topics, highly deserving of your 
attention, and yet not to be found in the writings of which I 
speak. 

What concerns you most, upon your own part, is, not the 
doctrine which you will receive from me, but the use that you 
are to make of it, or the care to apply practically what I shall 
teach you upon principle ; a task, I confess, not quite the 
lightest of the two, because it is sometimes more hard to 
comply with good advice, than to be the person who shall give 
it. Further, young men are apt to think themselves wiser 
than their elders, a thing in general impossible, because wis- 
dom, so far as wisdom consists in knowledge, must be the fruit 
of experience and reflection ; and youth, as a matter of course, 
has yet had but little time for learning, and little power, 
therefore, as well as little occasion, to reflect upon what it has 
learned. 

You, from what I shall here write, will have the advantage 
of trading upon the stock your father has already purchased ; 
to which if you should add such acquisitions as, in this 
early part of your life, it may be your good fortune to make, 
you will be wiser at your outset in manhood than many at 
its close. The responsibility, therefore, will be upon your- 
self, to make what I shall set down of service to you ; for, if 
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you should neglect it, and fall into suffering in consequence, 
your misfortune will be aggravated by your ultimate con- 
sciousness of early folly and neglected aids I 

I HAVE made it my anxiety to place you with a master of 
character, and of ability in his business ; and one from whom, 
as I hope and believe, you will constantly experience, in the 
view of his virtuous example, the most powerful inducements 
to the exercise of virtue. Eecollect, therefore, in the first 
place, that all duties are reciprocal, and that, if you hope to 
receive favour and indulgence from your master, you must 
endeavour to deserve them by your own obliging and upright 
behaviour. In the same manner that, now, you discharge 
your duty as a servant, so, hereafter, you will be expected to 
do your duty as a master ; and if, now, you acquit yourself 
both irreproachably and meritoriously, you will bespeak, as it 
were, the favour of the world to your advantage, and may look 
forward to encouragement, trust, and service corresponding. 
Now, the grand foundation of all must be, an inviolable attach- 
ment to Truth ; truth both in word and deed. 

TRUTH. 

To forfeit truth to the prejudice of others, argues malice 
and villany ; to forfeit truth in excuse of ourselves, as it 
springs out of our guilt, so it testifies to our cowardice ; and 
both ways it is an attempt to delude those who are concerned 
by means of false representation, and to benefit ourselves 
through the practice of deceit. Now, however skilfully we 
may carry on these infamous practices for a while, in the end 
they are always discovered ; and it is hardly to be imagined 
what infinite contempt of such as are guilty of them is the 
inevitable consequence I Nay, the more plausibly we have 
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conducted our deceptions, the more severely shall we be cen- 
sured afterwards. From.the moment of discovery, we lose all 
trust, all belief in what we say, all good society ; for every- 
body avoids a liar as a common enemy. Truth itself loses its 
pre-eminence in his mouth ; because whatever he says is liable 
to suspicion, and often disbelieved. 

If, therefore, you should at any time have the misfortune to 
do wrong, never seek to hide your misconduct by an untruth* 
The second fault, in this case, more than doubles the pre- 
ceding; whereas, what is modestly acknowledged is easily 
forgiven, and the very confession of one trespass leads to an 
opinion that we are innocent of any other. 

The great source of falsehood, in respect to the offences we 
may unfortunately commit, the errors into which we may fall, 
or the accidents that may befal us, is, as I have intimated, 
cowardice; that is, fear — unmanly fear; and those have much 
to answer for, wrho, being the parties offended, and in the 
station to punish, do not treat untruth as the greatest of the 
crimes wrhich can provoke them, and pass over, with compara- 
tive ease, all offences that are honestly acknowledged. With 
generous minds, the very act of humble confession, accompanied 
with but a single expression of sorrow — a single promise of 
amendment, not only ensures a pardon, but raises the offender 
in esteem. I grant, that the young may not always meet with 
these generous persons in the old, but they should always hope 
to do so, and most frequently they will ; and, at the worst, 
they will have done their own duty, let others do as wrongly 
as they may : a great point for young persons to think of upon 
all occasions ; that is, to do right to others always, let others 
do to them as WTongly as may happen ! 

Cowardice, therefore, or, by its gentler or more pardonable 
names, — timidity or terror, — is a great source of the untruth 
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to which I am especially referring ; but it. is not the only 
source, nor is it by any means the worst. I have said, that 
a hmnble confession is the readiest road to forgiveness ; but 
here, the word " humble," the act of acknowledging that we 
have conmiitted a fault, and of begging to be forgiven, stand in 
the way of proud and stubborn minds, whence pride, stub- 
bornness, (the most detestable of all,) are but too frequently 
the sources of falsehood, when we use it to conceal what we 
have done wrong . It is my happiness to believe, that at home 
you have seldom found in me a father to make you more afraid 
of confessing a fault than of committing one ; and to know, 
that to me you have never betrayed the want of manliness 
which could make you fear to speak the truth, even against 
yourself; and still less, the stubbornness, the wicked and the 
miserable pride, which could make you refuse the humility of 
acknowledging and lamenting an error. I count, therefore, 
upon your carrying this same character into your apprentice- 
ship, and into all your life to come ; and upon your finding it 
always conducive to your happiness, and one of the most golden 
treasures which it can be possible for you to enjoy. 

HONESTY. 

But truth in speech must be accompanied by integrity in all 
your dealings ; and this rule, in respect of your situation, most 
immediately applies to your perfect integrity and honesty in 
all your dealings with your master, and with all that, like 
yourself, are part of his family or house. Dare not allow 
yourself even to wish to convert the property of another to 
jour own use, the more especially where the care of it is com- 
mitted to your charge. Breach of trust is an aggravation of 
theft ; and the property of a master is always intrusted to the 
care of a servant, both because it is a servant's duty to take 
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care of it, and because he is trusted with the power of injuring 
it, in the very circumstance of his being admitted into his 
master's house and business. Breach of trust, therefore, is as 
heinous an aggravation of theft, as pretended friendship is of 
murder ; there is treachery superadded to violence ; and he 
that is guilty in this wise, though (what, in the end, at least, is 
very unlikely) his frauds should escape detection, and thus he 
also escape outward punishment, he will nevertheless stand 
self-condemned, be ashamed to trust himself with his own 
thoughts, and wear in his very countenance both the conscious- 
ness of guilt and dread of discovery ; whereas, innocence looks 
always upwards, meets the inquisitive and suspicious eye, and 
stands undaunted before God and man. On the other hand, if 
his knaveries come to light, (to say nothing of the penalties of 
the law, ) with what shame and confusion of face must he 
appear before those whom he has wronged ; and with what 
grief of heart must his relations and friends be made eye or 
e^ witnesses of his disgrace ? Nor is this all ; for, supposing 
he should be convinced of his wickedness and folly, and sin- 
cerely abhor it for the future, not only he must still be always 
liable to suspicion himself, but others will be tempted, and 
have the boldness to pilfer, through his example, and through 
the presumption that it is he who will be thought the thief! 
But it is incumbent upon you, not only to be honest your- 
self, but also to revolt from conniving at dishonesty in others. 
He that winks at the injury he might prevent, shares in the 
guilt of its commission ; and it is as scandalous to fear blame 
or reproach for doing your duty, as to deserve either for its 
neglect. Should there, therefore, to your knowledge, be a dis- 
honest person among your fellow-servants, or a confederacy 
to abuse the confidence or credulity of your master among 
several, or among the whole, divulge it at the very moment 
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you perceive it, both because it is your duty to make no delay, 
and for fear even your silence (which, so long as it lasts, is 
really a connivance) should, upon discovery, ma^e you seem a 
participator in their guilt. 

PRUDENCE. 

That your integrity, however, may be perfect, you must 
found it upon the rock of prudence — ^you must avoid all those 
irregularities of life, any one or other of which is sufficient to 
draw you swiftly or slowly, into falsehood, robbery, connivance, 
and general infidelity to the interests of your master ; suffi* 
eient either to tempt you into crime yourself, or, by placing you 
in the power of others, or under the influence of their tempta* 
tion, make you afraid of publishing their crimes. Few things 
are of more importance to be known and remembered by all 
men, and especially by the young, than that great crimes are 
seldom the first offences of the greatest criminals. Crime, for 
the most part,begins with small things ; begins with things that 
are even scarcely to be called criminal ; begins with little acts 
of imprttdence^ of which it is but the unhappy result, that, like 
the meshes of a net that catches birds or fish, they draw their 
victims to destruction. When you see about you thousands of 
intiocent and well-disposed youth, of either sex, do not imagine 
that any of them are secured, by all their present innocence, or 
by all the goodness of their present dispositions, against future 
crime, and against the fixture miseries of guilt ! Do not believe, 
either, that those whom you see wicked, whether male or 
female, are always such (for unhappily there are such) as 
have shown bad dispositions from their childhood I And believe 
most strongly, upon the other hand, that among those wicked 
whom you see, there are thousands who never would have 
fallen into erime, had crime, at first, presented itself in any of 
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its gigantic and moreliidepus shapes ! No ; it came smaU and 
playfully ; it crept, not strode ; it whispered, and not roared ; 
it was covered with flowers, and not arrayed in flames of fire ; 
it came like a lamb that only wantoned beyond its bounds, and 
not with the fury of a lion seeking after a feast of blood. It 
came only as imprtidence; small imprudence; but it so en- 
tangled the object to which it came, that, step by step, it finally 
drew after it its prey, and turned the innocent and well-disposed 
into criminals o? xL very sort that had once been the ofccts 
of their own contempt or horror ; and to resemble whom, they, 
in the pride of their innocence and youth, had once thought 
it a perfect impossibility that it should ever come to be their 
lot ! Found, therefore, your integrity upon the rock oi pru- 
dence; upon the rock of temperance; that is, of temperate 
enjofment of all things — ^whether it be ease, or whether it be 
undue or intemperate indulgences of more lively kinds. 

SLOTH. 

First, therefore, banish sloth, or the inordinate love oiease. 
Only the active are fit for, or can succeed in, business or em- 
ployment, or make that provision for their necessities which is 
the shield against temptation to supply them wrongfully. None 
but the active, none but the industrious, are either deserving or 
have the possibility to thrive : " The sluggard," as we are told 
by Solomon, "shall be clothed with rags ; because he cries, yet 
a little more sleep, a little more slumber !" Avoid the sloth 
(for there are many kinds of sloth — ^many are slothful while 
awake) which consists in the imprudent — the intemperate in- 
dulgence of sleep. The folly of sleeping away our days is 
obvious to the dullest capacity ; it is time abstracted firom our 
lives. It makes us as if we were either not yet bom, or already 
dead. It is also one of the ways of squandering our means 
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of living— our means of honestly filling our pockets — and, 
therefore, of tempting us to crime. Sleep is a refreshment; a 
means of enabUng us to pursue our employments and our plea- 
sures ; and not an employment or pleasure in itself. In excessive 
— in intemperate indulgence, — ^we sacrifice both the duties and 
the pleasure of our lives ; nay, by all the amount of the excess, 
— the duration of our lives as well ; our time, which is our 
life ; and our life, which consists in time ; and "turn prodigals," 
therefore, (as says the Spectator,) "of the only thing of which 
it were a virtue to be covetous !" 

EARLY RISING. 

Early rising is a habit so easily acquired, so necessary for 
business, so important to devotion, and so advantageous to 
health, that, except in cases of necessity, it ought not to be dis- 
pensed with by any prudent or diligent person. The lying late 
in bed is one of the ills of the aged and the sick, but ought not 
to be an enjoyment to persons in health. 

If any, therefore, have been so unfortunate as to acquire 
this idle habit, let them get rid of it as soon as they can. 
Nothing is easier ; a habit is only the repetition of single acts, 
and may be broken, as it was formed, by degrees : it is a suc- 
cession of short steps which conveys us from the foot to the top 
of a mountain. Let a person aocustomed to sleep till eight in 
the morning, rise the first week in April a quarter before eight ; 
the second week at half past seven ; the third at a quarter after 
seven ; and the fourth at seven ; let him go on this way to the 
end of July, and he will accomplish a work which might at 
first appear difficult, and render a month equal to five weeks of 
his former indolent life ! 

Lying late in bed is an intemperance of the most pernicious 
kind ; it impairs the health, is the cause of many diseases, and 
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in the end: destroys the lives of multitudes. It makes the blood 
forget its way, and creep lazily along the veins ; it relaxes the 
fibres, unstrings the nerves, evaporates the animal spirits, sad- 
dens the soul, dulls the fancy, and subdues and stupifies a 
man to such a degree that he dislikes labour, yawns for want 
of thought, trembles at the sight of a spider, or at the crea- 
tures of his own imagination. 

He who rises early is met by the domestic animals with 
peculiar pleasure ; one winds and purs about him, another frisks 
and capers, and does every thing but speak. The stem mastiff, 
the plodding ox, the noble horse, the harmless sheep, the cack- 
ling poultry, the dronish ass, eachinits own way expresses joy 
when he first appears. Then how incomparably fine is the 
dawning of the day, when the soft light comes stealing on, at 
first glimmers with the stars, but gradually outshines them all ! 
How beautiful are the folding and parting of the gray clouds, 
drawn back like a curtain, to give us a sight of the most mag- 
nificent of all appearances, the rising of the sun ! How rich is 
the dew, decking every spire of grass with coloured spangles of 
endless variety, and of inexpressible beauty ! Birds mount, 
and fill the air with a cheap and perfect music ; and every tree, 
every steeple, and every hovel, emits a cooing or a twittering— 
a warbling or a chirping — ^a hailing of the return of day. The 
solemn stillness of the morning is fit and friendly to the cool 
and undisturbed recollection of a man just risen from his bed, 
fully refreshed, and in perfect health. Let him compare his 
condition with that of half the world, and let him feel an in* 
disposition to admire and adore his Protector if he can. How 
many great events have come to pass in these six hours that I 
have been asleep ! The heavenly bodies have passed on ; the 
great wheels of nature have none of them stood still ; vegeta- 
tion is advanced ; the season is come forward ; fleets have con- 
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tinued sailing; councils have been held ; and, on the opposite 
side of the globe, in broad noondaj, business and pleasure, 
amusements, battles, and revolutions have taken place, without 
my concurrence, consent, or knowledge I 

PLEASURE.' 

Neither is it enough to avoid sloth. You must likewise 
fly intemperance — fly excess in the indulgence of pleasure. 
Pleasure, when it becomes our business, makes our business a 
pain. Do not imagine, in the mean time, that I wish to 
teach you, that though, through business, you must live by the 
sweat of your brow, you must not, through pleasure, enjoy, by 
so much, the harvest of your labours. Neither God nor man 
exacts your self-denial to that extent. I speak only of excess, 
or of intemperance, in pleasure; which ruins, besides the purse, 
and the time for duties, (which are what I am at present most 
engaged with,) the body — ^the health — also; and withers, 
in the end, the entire man I How many young men (to re- 
member these especially) have found their graves, as well 
as their beggary, their death along with their infamy, through 
excess, through the intemperance — ^through the undue and 
blasting indulgence of pleasure ; to say nothing here, or in re- 
petition, of the indulgence without honest means, and without 
honest consequences ! 

It is laid down as a principle by most young people, that 
there is no enjoyment of life without diversion ; and this is 
carried to such excess, thai pleasure seems to be the great ob- 
ject which has taken place of every other. The mistake is a 
very unhappy one, as I intend to show, by taking the other 
side of the question ; and proving that there is no enjoyment of 
life without work. 

The words commonly used to signify p/ay, are these four — 
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relaxation, diversion, amusement, and recreation. The idea of 
relaxation is taken from a bow, which must be unbent when it 
is not wanted, to keep up its spring: diversion signifies a 
turning aside from the main purpose of a journey, to see some- 
thing that is curious and out of the way : amusement means an 
occasional forsaking of the Muses, when a student lays aside 
his books : recreation is therefresMngof the spirits when they 
are exhausted with labour, so that they may be ready in due 
time to resume it again. From these considerations, it follows, 
that the idle man, who has no work, can have no play ; for 
how can he be relaxed, who is never bent ? how can he turn 
out of the road, who is never in it ? how can he leave the 
Muses, who is never with them ? how can play refresh him 
who is never exhausted with business ? 

When play becomes the business oflife, its nature is changed. 
All rest presupposes labour, and the bed is refreshing to a 
weary man ; but when a man is confined to his bed, he is 
miserable, and wishes himself out of it. He that has no 
variety can have no enjoyment ? he is surfeited with pleasure, 
and, in the bitter hours of Reflection, would find a refuge in 
labour itself. And, indeed, there is not a more miserable, as 
well as a more worthless being, than a young man who has 
nothing to do but find some new way of doing nothing ! A 
sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if they do not work 
they shall not eat ; and it takes effect, in part, against the rich, 
who, if they are not useful, in some respect, to others, are 
pretty sure to become burdensome to themselves. This bless- 
ing goes along with every useful employment ; it keeps a man 
upon good terms with himself and consequently in good spirits, 
and in a capacity of pleasing and being pleased with every 
innocent gratification. As labour is necessary to procure ap- 
petite to the stomachy there must also be some previous exercise 
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of the mind to prepare it fqr enjoyment 5 indulgence on any 
other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its consequences ; 
mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in corruption. 

If we compare the different lots of mankind, we shall find 
that happiness is much more equally distributed than we are 
apt to think when we judge by outward appearance. The 
industrious poor have more enjoyment, in many respects, of 
life, than the idler sort of gentry, who, by their abuse of liberty 
and wealth, fall into temptations and snares ; and in the im- 
moderate pursuit of imaginary pleasures, find nothing in the 
en^ but real bitterness. The remedy of all is in this short 
sentence : " To be useful is to be happy." If Eugenio had 
followed the profession for which his father intended him, 
he might now have been alive, and a happy member of so- 
ciety ; but, his father dying when he was young, he used his 
liberty, (as he called it,) and threw himself upon the world as 
a man of leisure. His idleness exposed him to bad company, 
idle like himself; they led him into extravagance; extrava- 
gance led him to gambling, as a last resort for repairing his 
fortune ; but it had a contrary effect, and completed his ruin ; 
his disappointments made him quarrelsome, and a quarrel 
brought on a duel, in which he lost his life, at five-and-twenty. 
In this short account of Eugenio, you have the history of many 
young men of this age who are bewitched with the ideas of 
liberty and pleasure ; but with this difference, that some are 
destroyed by others, and some destroy themselves ! 

The progress is much the same with individuals as with 
nations ; when the latter rise from poverty, activity, and in- 
dustry, to improvement, ease, and elegance, they sink into 
indolence and luxury, which bring on a fever and delirium ; 
till, having quarrelled among themselves, and turned their 
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swords against one another, they fall by a sort of political 
suicide, or become the prey of some foreign enemy. 

Be temperate in Eating, Drinking, and Dress; but of each 
of these particulars I shall say more hereafter. In this early 
part of my advice, I dwell chiefly upon what concerns your con- 
duct to your master, and in your master's house and business. 

GOYEBNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 

As you are now among strangers, and placed, as it were, in 
a new world, where much will be said to you — ^much presented 
to your observation — and many inducements given you every 
way to talk ; I think it highly needful to put you on your 
guard as to the government of the tongue, a faculty great and 
excellent, and singularly contributive to the ease and prosperity 
of human life. Be temperate in talk. It is as dangerous to 
be in love with our own voice as our own face. Those who 
talk much cannot always talk well ; and many much oftener 
incur censure than receive praise. Is your talking sensible ? 
Then, few of those to whom you talk will like you to eclipse 
them with your sense ; for a superiority of sense (and especially 
the oppressive untimely display of it) is as hardly borne with 
as the superiority, or the oppressive untimely display of beauty 
or of fortune. If, therefore, you are wise, you wiU talk com- 
paratively little, and hear much. To learn from others, you 
must hear ; to learn from yourself, you must reflect. Let 
others, then, find tongue, and you find ear. This, indeed, is 
the natural habit of youth, when in the company of those 
that are older than themselves ; but I am now partly looking 
forward to your after-life. If you listen, rather than talk, such 
as are pleased with themselves (and these are the majority of 
mankind) will likewise be pleased with you, and you will be 
doubly paid for your attention — first, in the growth of their 
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regards ; and secondly, in the communication of their know- 
ledge. They will, even in their talking, make you acquainted 
with themselves, and thus bestow upon you knowledge beyond 
the limits of their own ! 

TALKING OF OTTBSELVES. 

When people talk of themselves, be sure that you lend both 
your ears. It is the surest way to learn mankind ; for, let the 
talkers be ever so much upon their guard, it is probable they will 
suffer something to escape them which is a clue to their whole 
character. I need not add, that for this same reason, you are 
rarely to make yourself the subject of your own conversation. 

ILL-NATURED JESTS. 

If it is generally unwise to speak too freely of ourselves, it is 
both unwise and unworthy to take freedoms in your speech with 
other people. A jest may tickle many ; but if it hurts one, the 
resentment that follows it may do more injury than the repu- 
tation of being a jester, and withal an ill-natured person, can 
possibly do you service. 

Govern your tongue in all things. Let it be disciplined to 
right habits. "It is an unruly member, full of deadly 
poison," and it is said that " no man can tame it ;" but if one 
man cannot forcibly tame another's tongue, yet every man can 
do much towards taming his own. The habits of your tongue 
will have much to do in forming your character, and in deter- 
mining your relation to society. " By thy words shalt thou be 
justified, and by thy words shalt thou be condemned." How 
soon will a discerning mind detect a man's character by his 
language ! Suppose, for instance, that you are on a journey ; 
if anything low, vulgar, slanderous, irreverent, or profane — 
anything that discovers want of good principle, or of good 
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breeding— drops from your lips, all the more cultivated and 
pure-minded persons present will instantly notice it, and avoid 
you ! You will thus be exiled from their confidence and 
society, while the vulgar and the wicked will be attracted 
towards you. All the elevating influence of the one kind of 
society, you will thus exchange for all the debasing influence of 
the other. And so it will be with you in every situation 
through life : " The words of a wise man's mouth are gracious, 
but the lips of a fool will swallow up himself." 

FASOLT SECRETS. 

But, over and above all these general cautions for the 
government of the tongue, you must, in a more particular 
manner, be careful of the secrets of the family where you live, 
and whence hardly the most indifferent circumstance must be 
divulged : for he that will drop anything indiscreetly may very 
justly be thought to retain nothing ; and those who are on the 
watch for information, from a very remote hint, will conjec- 
ture all the rest. 

SECRETS REPOSED IN YOU. 

I DO not advise you to seek the confidence of others ; for, if 
the secret should happen to be divulged, though you are inno- 
cent of the discovery, it is possible it may be imputed to your 
infidelity. But if any such trust is reposed in you, suffer the 
torture rather than disclose it ; for, besides the mischief it may 
occasion to him who confided in you, it must argue an extreme 
levity of mind, to betray to one man what was communicated to 
you by another: which last must likewise, in his heart, 
despise you for your weakness, and secretly resolve never to 
trust his affairs to such custody again. 
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YOUR OWN SECRETS. 

Hence I am naturally led to caution you not to be talkative 
of such designs as you have in your head, of bargains to buy, 
or business to do. For by this means you give others an oppor- 
tunity to forestal you, if they think it worth their while; and 
such, whose interest interferes with yours, will take the alarm, 
and endeavour to disappoint you to their own advantage : besides 
all which, it is no bad policy to take such as we mean to deal 
with unprepared. In brief, never talk of your designs till 
they have taken place; and even then you had better continue 
silent, lest it should prejudice your future dealings. 

It must, however, be owned a very difficult task, (as self 
is always uppermost in the mind,) not to give vent sometimes 
to the joy of having acted with notable shrewdness and address; 
but that man has not half enough of either, who cannot pre- 
vail on himself to stifle all pretensions to both. To proclaim 
one's skill, is to beat an alarm to those we deal with, as he that 
draws his sword puts everybody else on his guard; and who- 
ever is persuaded he is overmatched by you, will never nego- 
tiate with you afterwards, at least in commodities that fluctuate 
in their value according to the demand at market. 

EXPECTATIONS. 

Neither is it prudent to talk of our expectations, or of our 
dependences on the* promises of others ; for, if we meet with 
disappointments instead of services, we sink as much in our 
reputations, as if they were owing to our own bad conduct; 
and it is well if we are not derided for our credulity, into the 
bargain. Some people are disingenuous enough to make use 
of all advantages to gratify their malignity ; and it must be 
our business to give them as few opportunities as possible. 

c 
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OTHER people's QUARRELS. 

Be likewise warily silent in all concerns that are matter 
of dispute between others ; for he that blows the coals in 
quarrels that he has nothing to do with, has no right to com- 
plain if the sparks fly in his face, it being extremely difficult 
to interfere so happily as not to give offence to either one party 
or the other ; almost all men having their eyes immovably 
fixed on their own interest, and continuing obstinately blind to 
the demands of their antagonist : and therefore you must either 
join with each by turns, and thereby deceive both, or expose 
yourself to the disgust and animosity of the loser, who will 
judge of your conduct, not according to truth, but his own 
selfish prejudices. 

TALE-BEARING. 

But nothing can be more scandalously odious, than offi- 
ciously to carry inflaming tales between persons at variance, 
and thereby keep up that rancour which, for want of fresh 
provocations, might otherwise expire. Beside, it is as dan- 
gerous an office as holding a wolf by the ears : you can neither 
safely proceed nor leave off; and if ever they come to an 
accommodation, the incendiary is sure to be the first sacrifice. 

one's own quarrels. 

In all such cases, therefore, let your tongue be dipped in oil, 
never in vinegar, and rather endeavour to mollify than irritate 
the wound ; and even where you yourself may become a prin- 
cipal, avoid anger as much as possible, that you may avoid 
giving the provocations almost inseparable from it. If inj ured, 
the less passion you betray, the better you will be able to state 
your case, and obtain justice ; and, if you are the aggressor, 
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rudeness, reproach, disdain, and contempt, but render your 
adversary more implacable : whereas, by mildness and good 
manners, the most nntractable may be mollified, and the most 
exasperated appeased. 

I have insensibly strayed from the government of the tongue 
to that of the heart, and therefore it will not now be misplaced 
to remark, that quarrels are easier avoided than made up ; for 
which reason, do not let it be in the power of every trifle to 
ruffle you. A weathercock, that is the sport of every wind, 
has more repose than a choleric man ; sometimes exposed to 
the scorn, sometimes to the resentments, and always to the 
abhorrence, of all who know him. Rather wink at small 
injuries than be too forward to avenge them. He that, to 
dastroy a single bee, should throw down the hive, instead of 
one enemy would make a thousand. 

It is abundantly better to study the good-will of all, than 
excite the resentment of any — of all, 1 mean, but those 
whose friendship is not to be gained but by sharing* in their 
crimes. For there is not a creature so contemptible, which 
may not be somewhat beneficial, and whose enmity may not be 
as detrimental. The mouse, in one fable, spared by the lion, 
afterwards, in gratitude, set the same lion free from the toils he 
was entangled in, by gnawing them to pieces ; and, in another, 
the gnat is represented as challenging the lion, and having the 
best of the combat. 

AFFABILITY. 

Make a trial, therefore, and you will always find the force 
of affability ; daily experience showing us, that we make only 
those brutes our playfellows which are mild and gentle, and 
keep those at a distance, and in chains, which are surly and 
ferocious. 
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FRUGALITY. 

What I shall next recommend to you is frugality; the 
practice of which is expedient for all, but especially for those 
who, like the silk-worm, are to spin their riches out of their 
own bosoms. 

Be anxiously solicitous to preserve your credit even from 
suspicion ; for, next to losing it, is the doubt of its being en- 
dangered. In order to do which most effectually, be frugal : 
credit, bought at the expense of money, belongs only to persons 
of estate, or such as have alreadymade their fortunes ; in every- 
body beside, thrift approaches nearest to virtue, and will be 
esteemed accordingly. 

THRIFT. 

By thrift, I would have you to understand, not only the 
avoiding profusion, or the limitingyour expenses to pounds and 
shillings, but even to pence and farthings. The neglect of 
trifles, as they are calle^d, is suffering a moth to eat holes in 
your purse, and let out all the profits of your industry. No- 
thing is more true than the old proverb, " That a penny saved 
is twopencte got." When, therefore, you wrangle for a farthing 
in a bargain, or refuse to throw it away in sport, do not let 
fools laugh you out of your economy, but leave them their jest, 
and keep you your money. 

Remember, the most magnificent edifice was raised by laying 
first one single stone ; and every access, how little soever, helps 
to raise the heap. Let a man once begin to save, and he will 
soon be convinced that it is the straight road to wealth. To 
hope it may be gained from nothing is to build castles in the 
air, but no trifle is so small that will not serve for a founda- 
tion. He that has one shilling may with more ease increase 
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' it to five, than he procure a penny who is not master of a far- 
thing. It was on this principle the poor drover scraped toge- 
ther enough to purchase a calf, and from that contemptible 
beginning went gradually on, till he became master of many 
thousands a year. He that is not a good husband in small 
matters, does not deserve to be trusted with great. 

YOUR master's cash. 

But this you are sacredly to observe : if you should be 
intrusted with the custody of your master's cash, look on it as 
a plague-sore that, but touched, would be your utter ruin. 
Remember, the day of account must come, when the most 
minute trespass cannot be concealed, and when scarcely an 
oversight will be forgiven. In cases of property, men alter 
their very natures, are ever suspicious of wrongs ; aind, if any 
are proved, incline rather to punish than forgive. Do not be 
seduced, then, into a fault of this nature, on any consideration 
whatever. Though you are taught to be frugal of your own 
money, you are forbid to covet another's ; and, while you are 
a subordinate agent, your employer is entitled to the benefit of 
all your virtues. 

industry. 

But to be frugal is not sufficient ; you must be industrious 
too, for frugality and industry are the hands of fortune. What 
is saved by thrift must be improved by diligence ; for the last 
doubles the first, as the earth by reflection renders the sun- 
beams hot, which would otherwise seem but warm. What 
cannot be done by one stroke, is effected by many, and appli- 
cation and perseverance have succeeded even where all other 
means have failed ; it having been often observed, that a 
small vessel which makes quick and frequent returns, brings 
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more gain to her owners, than the large hulk which makes 
but few voyages, though she holds much, and is always fuU, 
" Go to the ant, thou sluggard," says Solomon, ** and learn her 
ways, and be wise !" as if in her the power of industry were 
most happily and clearly illustrated. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than that, because our means will not suit with our 
ends, we will not suit our ends to oar means ; or, because we 
cannot do what we will, we will not do what we may ; de- 
priving ourselves of what is in our power, because we cannot 
attain things beyond it : whereas, the way to enlarge our ability 
is to double our industry ; for, by many repeated efforts, we may 
compass in the end what in the beginning we despaired of. 

The fool that promises himself success without endeavours, 
or despairs at the sight of difficulties, is always disappointed ; 
but, on the contrary, he that is indefatigable succeeds even 
beyond his expectations. There is not a more certain sign of 
a craven spirit, than to have the edge of one's activity soon 
turned by opposition ; as, on the contrary, there is no disputing 
his fortitude who contends with obstacles, and never gives 
over the pursuit tiU he has reached the end he aimed at. In- 
deed, to tempers of this last kind, few things are impossible ; 
and the historian, speaking of Cosmo, the first Duke of Tus- 
cany, concludes with this strong remark : That the Duke, by 
patience and industry, surmounted all those difficulties which 
had otherwise been invincible. 

To say the truth, it argues a weak, pusillanimous spirit, to 
sink beneath perplexities and calamities, and rather lament 
one's sufferings, than attempt to remove them. If ever, there- 
fore, you apprehend yourself to be in a manner overwhelmed 
with adversities, bear up boldly against them all : it wiU at 
least be the longer before you sink, and may perhaps give time 
and opportunity for some friendly hand to interpose for your 
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preservation. It was a sensible device that a man made use of 
by way of sign : — a pair of compasses, with this motto, " By 
constancy and labour;" one foot being fixed, the other in 
motion. Make this a rule, and you will be very little in for- 
tune's power ; there being, humanly speaking, as certain roads 
to wealth, if men resolve to keep within the proper bounds, as 
from one city to another. 

Moreover, you must make industry a part of your character 
as early as possible. Be officiously serviceable to your em- 
ployer on all occasions : if possible, anticipate his commands : 
understand a nod, a look ; and do rather more than is required 
of you, than less than your duty. He merits little that per- 
forms but just what would be exacted ; but we learn to love 
him who takes a pleasure in his business, and seems obliged by 
our commands. If you should even be enjoined to do those 
offices which are called mean, or which you may think beneath 
your station, undertake them cheerfully, nor betray the least 
disgust at the imposition. To dispute a master's will is both 
undutiful and unmannerly ; and to obey him with reluctance 
or resentment, argues you obey only through fear, whereby 
you have both the pain of the service, and lose the merit of 
it too. 

VALUE OP TIME. 

Above all things, learn ,to put a due value on time, and 
husband every moment as if it were to be your last. You 
should dispose of the time past to observation and reflection, of 
the time present to duty, and of the time to come to Provi- 
dence. In time is comprehended all we possess, enjoy, or 
wish for ; and in losing that, we lose all. This is a lesson 
that can never be too often or too earnestly inculcated, espe- 
cially on young people ; for they are apt to flatter themselves 
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they have a large stock upon their hands, and that, though 
! days, months, and years are wantonly wasted, they are still 
rich in the remainder. But, alas ! no mistake can be greater, 
or more fatal. The moments thus prodigally consumed, are 
the most valuable that Time distils from his alembic ; they 
partake of the highest flavour, and breathe out the richest 
odour ; and as, on one hand, they are irretrievable, so neither, 
on the other, can all the artifice of more experienced life com- 
pensate for the loss. 

COaiPANY. 

I HAVE already premised, that the bow of life must not 
be kept continually bent : to relax sometimes, is both allow- 
able and even necessary ; and, as in those hours of recreation 
you will be most in danger, it will behove you to be then most 
vigilantly on your guard. Companions will then be called in, 
to share with you in your pleasures, and according to your 
choice of them both your character and disposition will receive 
a tincture ; as water, passing through minerals, partakes of 
their taste and efficacy. This is a truth so universally received, 
that to know a man by his company is become proverbial ; in 
the moral, as well as the natural world, like associating with 
like, and labouring continually to throw off whatever is hete- 
rogeneous. Hence we see, that discordant mixtures produce 
nothing but broils and fermentations, till one becomes victo- 
rious. I have said thus much, only to convince you how im- 
possible it will be for you to be thought a person of integrity, 
while you converse with the abandoned and licentious ; and that, 
by herding with such, you will not only lose your character, 
but your virtue too : for, whatever they find you, or whatever 
fallacious distinctions you may make between the men and 
their vices, in the end the first qualify the last, and you will 
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assimilate or grow like each other ; that is to say, by becoming 
familiar with evil courses you will cease to regard them as 
evil, and by ceasing to hate them you will soon learn both 
to love and to practise them. And this may be concluded 
without breach of charity ; for it is extremely difficult for 
frail human nature to recover its lost innocence, but as facile 
for it to precipitate itself into all the excesses of vanity and 
vice ! 

Endeavour, as much as possible, to keep good company. Let 
it be generally that of your superiors, and never below your 
equals ; for you will be held in estimation according to the 
company you keep. By superiors, I do not mean so much 
with regard to birth, as merit, and as to the light in which the 
persons in question are considered by the world. 

There are two sorts of good company ; the one consists of 
persons of birth, rank, and fashion, the other of those who 
are distinguished by some peculiar merit in any liberal art 
or science, or honourable talent ; and a mixture of these is 
what I would have understood by good company : for it is 
not what particular sets of persons shall call themselves, but 
what people at large acknowledge to be so, that are the accre- 
dited good company of the place. 

Now and then, persons without either birth, rank, or cha- 
racter, will creep into good company, under the protection of 
some considerable personage ; but, in general, none are ad- 
mitted of mean degree, or infamous moral character. In a 
more universal sense, all respectable persons, of whatever con- 
dition or pursuit, and not too far below your own condition, 
are, for you, good company. 

It is in fashionable good company alone you can learn the 
best manners and politest language ; for, as there is no legal 
standard to form them by, it is here they are established. But 
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correct pronunciation is to be acquired from attention to the 
elocution of the pulpit, the bar, and the stage. 

It may possibly be questioned, whether a man has it always 
in his power to get into good company ; yet undoubtedly by 
deserving it he has, provided he is in circumstances which 
enable him to live and appear in the style of a gentleman. 
Knowledge, modesty, and good breeding, will endear him to 
all that see him ; for, without good breeding the scholar is no 
better than a pedant, the philosopher than a cynic, the soldier 
than a brute, nor any man than a clown. 

Though the company of men of learning and genius is highly 
to be valued, and occasionally coveted, I would by no means 
have you always found in such company : as they do not live 
in the world, they cannot have that easy manner and address 
which I wish you to acquire. If you can bear a part in such 
company, it is certainly advisable to be in it sometimes, and 
you will be the more esteemed in other companies by being so ; 
but do not let it engross you. 

But the company which, of all others, you should carefully 
avoid, is that which, in every sense of the word, may be called 
low: — ^low in birth, in rank, in parts, and in manners; the 
company of those who, insignificant and contemptible in them- 
selves, think it an honour to be seen with you, and who will 
flatter your follies, nay your very vices, to keep you with 
them. 

Though you may think such a caution unnecessary, I do 
not ; for many a young man of sense and honest rank has been 
led by his vanity to keep such company, until he has been 
degraded, vilified, and ruined. 

The vanity I mean, is that of being the first of the company. 
This pride, though too common, is idle to the last degree ; 
"'othing in the world lets a man down so much. For the sake 
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of dictating, being applauded and admired by this low com- 
pany, he is disgraced and disqualified for better. Depend upon 
it, in the estimation of mankind, you will sink or rise to the 
level of the company you keep. 

Be it then your ambition to get into the best company ; and 
when there, imitate their virtues, but not their vices. 

Imitate, then, only the perfections you meet with ; copy the 
politeness, address, and easy manners of well-bred people ; 
and remember, let them shine ever so bright, if they have any 
vices, they are so many blemishes, which it would be as ridi- 
culous to imitate, as it would to make an artificial wart upon 
one's face, because some very handsome man has the misfor- 
tune to have a natural one upon his. 

BAD COMPANY. 

Nob does the danger of bad company affect the mind only. 
Say that you preserve your integrity, which is as bold a suppo- 
sition as can be made; by countenancing them with your pre- 
sence, though not equally guilty, you may be liable to equal 
danger. In cases of riot and murder, all are participators; and 
you may be undone for another person's crime. Nay, in cases of 
treason, even silence is capital; and in such unhappy dilemmas 
you must either betray your friend's life, or forfeit your own. 
Thus, the infamous assassin, who attempted the murder of one of 
the Princes of Orange, not only brought destruction on himself, 
but on his confidant also, who, though he abhorred the fact, 
yet kept the counsel of the contriver ; and the discovery of the 
last was made merely by observation that he was often seen in 
company with the former. 

Fly, therefore, the society of the sensual and designing, or 
expect to forego your innocence, to feel your industry, from a 
pleasure, become a burden ; your frugality give place to extrava- 
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gance, and your sobriety to intemperance. These mischiefs 
follow in a train : and, when you are linked to bad habits, 
it is as difficult to be reconciled to parting with them, as to 
plunge into a cold bath to get rid of an ague. Neither does 
the malignity of the contagion appear all at once ; the frolic 
first appears harmless, and, when tasted, leaves a longing relish 
behind it : one appointment makes way for another, one ex- 
pense leads to a second ; some invite openly, some insinuate 
craftily, and all soon grow too importunate to be denied. Some 
pangs of remorse you will feel on your. first degeneracy, and 
some faint resolutions you will take, to be seduced no more ; 
which will no sooner be discovered by these panders and factors 
to destruction, but all arts will be used to aUure you back to 
bear them company in the broad beaten path to ruin. Of all 
which, none is more to be dreaded than raillery, and this 
you must expect to have exercised upon you with its full force. 
Business, and the cares of life, willbe rendered pleasantly ridi- 
culous ; looseness, and prodigality, and drunkenness, will be 
called living like a gentleman ; and you will be upbraided with 
meanness and want of spirit, if you dare to persist in the ways 
of economy, of sobriety, and of virtue. Here, then, is a fair 
opportunity to show your steadiness, courage, and good sense; 
encounter wit with wit, raillery with raillery, and appear 
above being hurt by banter ill founded, and jests without a sting. 
There is as much or more true fortitude in standing such a 
charge as this, and being staunch to your integrity, as in facing 
an enemy in the day of battle, or rolling undismayed in a 
tempest, when winds and seas seem to conspire your destruc- 
tion. Many men, who could stand both the last shocks, have 
relented in the first, and through total impotence of mind have 
been undone. 

I could enforce all these arguments to induce you to avoid 
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ill company, with examples without number : but these will 
every day occur to your own observation. And as I have 
already pointed out to you whom to avoid, I shall next direct 
you whom to adopt; that is, persons as carefully educated, and 
as honestly disposed, as yourself; such, in general, as have 
property to preserve ; and such, always, as have character to 
endanger: such as are known and esteemed, whose* pursuits 
are laudable, whose lives are temperate, and whose expenses 
are moderate. With companions like these, you can neither 
incur discredit, nor degenerate into excesses. You will be a 
mutual check upon each other; and your reputation will be so 
established, that it will be the ambition of others to be ad- 
mitted of your society. 

INSTRUCTIVE COMPANY AND CONVERSATION. 

Such should be your company in general ; for particulars, as 
a life of trade is almost incompatible with study and contem- 
plation, and as conversation is the most natural and easy path 
to knowledge, select those to be your intimates, who, by being 
excellent in some art, science, or accomplishment, may, in the 
course of your acquaintance, make your very hours of relax- 
ation contribute to your improvement. For the most part, 
they are open and communicative, and take as much pleasure 
in being heard, as you to be informed; whence you will attain 
at your ease what they achieved with great expense of time 
and study. And the knowledge thus procured is easier digested, 
and becomes more our own, than what we make ourselves 
masters of in a more formal and contemplative way ; facts, 
doctrines, opinions, and arguments, being thoroughly winnowed 
from their chaff by the wind of controversy, and nothing but 
the golden grain remaining. Thus it is observed of Francis I. 
of France, that, though he came to the crown young and un- 
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learned, yet, by associating himself with men of genius and 
accomplishments, he so improved himself as to surpass in 
knowledge the most learned princes of his time; and I myself 
knew a young man, who was taken from school to a seat in the 
legislature, and had never much leisure to return to his books; 
and yet so well did he choose his companions, and make so 
good a use of their conversation, that nobody spoke better on 
almost all points, or was heard with more attention ; it being 
immediately expected, from the characters of those he chose to 
be familiar with, that he was either already wise, or soon would 
be so : whence his youth and inexperience were so far from 
exposing him to contempt, that they greatly contributed to 
establish a universal prejudice in his favour. 

When we converse familiarly with a well-informed person, we 
have the advantage of his immediate assistance, in explaining 
to us every word and sentiment that seems obscure in his 
discourse, and in informing us of his whole meaning, so that 
we are in much less danger of mistaking his meaning; whereas, 
in books, whatever is really obscure may also abide always 
obscure without remedy, since the author is not at hand, that 
we may inquire his meaning. 

If we mistake a meaning in conversation, we ore quickly set 
right; but, in reading, we frequently continue under the same 
mistake, and are not capable of recovering ourselves. Thence 
it comes to pass, that we have so many contests, in all ages, 
about the meanings of ancient authors. 

When we are discoursing upon any theme with a friend, we 
may propose our doubts and objections against his sentiments, 
and have them solved and answered at once. The difficulties 
that arise in our minds may be removed by one enlightening 
word ; whereas, in reading, if a difficulty or question arises 
in our thoughts, which the author has not happened to 
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mention, we must be content without a present answer or 
solution. 

Not only the doubts which arise in the mind upon any subject 
of discourse are easily proposed and solved in conversation, but 
the very difficulties we meet with in books, and in our private 
studies, may find a relief by friendly conference. We may 
pore upon a knotty point in solitary meditation many months 
without a solution, because perhaps we have gotten into a 
wrong train of thought; and our labour (while we are pursuing 
a false clue) is not only useless and unsuccessful, but it leads 
us, perhaps, into a long train of error, for want of being corrected 
in the first step. But if we note down this difficulty when we 
read it, we may propose it to an ingenious friend when we see 
him, and be relieved in a moment, and find the difficulty 
vanish. He beholds the object, perhaps, in a different view; 
sets it before us in quite another light; leads at once to evi- 
dence and truth; and that with a delightful surprise. 
^ Conversation calls out into light what has been lodged in 
all the recesses and secret chambers of the soul: by occasional 
hints and incidents it brings old useful notions into remem- 
brance; it unfolds and displays the hidden treasures of know- 
ledge with which reading, observation, and study had before 
furnished the mind, and brings those mental acquisitions into 
practice. By mutual discourse, the mind is awakened and 
allured to bring forth its hoards of knowledge, and it learns 
how to render them most useful to mankind. A man of vast 
reading without conversation, is like a miser, who lives only to 
himself. 

In free and friendly conversation, our intellectual powers 
are more animated, and our faculties, from the excitement, act 
with a superior vigour in the pursuit of truth. There is a sharp- 
ness and sagacity of thought that attends conversation, beyond 
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what we find whilst we are shut up reading and musing in our 
retirement. Our minds may be serene in solitude, but not 
sparkling ; though, perhaps, we are employed in reading the 
works of the highest writers. Often does it happen in free 
discourse, that new thoughts are strangely elicited, and the scin- 
tillations of truth sparkle and blaze through the company, which 
in calm and silent reading would never have been seen. By 
conversation, you will both give and receive this benefit; as 
flints, when brought into collision, and struck against each 
other, produce living fire on botli sides, which would never 
have arisen from the same cold materials in a state of rest. 

In free and friendly conversation among ingenious and learned 
men, we have the great advantage of proposing our private 
opinions, and of bringing our own sentiments to the test, and 
learning in a more compendious and safer way what the world 
will judge of them; how mankind will receive them; what ob- 
jections will be raised against them; what objections may be 
raised against them ; what defects there are in our scheme ; 
and how to correct our own mistakes : nothing of all which 
is so easily obtained by our own private meditations; for 
the pleasure we take in our own notions, and the passion of 
self-love, as well as the narrowness of our views, tempt us 
to pass too favourable an opinion on our own schemes; whereas 
the variety of genius in our several associates will give happy 
notices how our opinions will stand in the view of mankind. 

It is also another considerable advantage of conversation, 
that it furnishes the student with the knowledge of men and 
the affairs of life, in the same manner that reading furnishes 
him with book learning. A man who dwells all his days 
among books, may amass a considerable share of learning ; 
but he may be a mere scholar, which is a neutral sort of 
character in the world. A hermit, who has been shut up in 
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his cell in a college, has contracted a sort of mould and rust 
upon his soul, and his manners and address in society have in 
them a certain awkwardness ; but these awkward airs are worn 
away by degrees in company, the rust and the mould are filed 
and brushed off by polite conversation. The scholar now be- 
comes a citizen and a gentleman, a neighbour and a friend ; he 
learns how to dress his sentiments in the most pleasing colours, 
as well as to set them in the strongest light. Thus he brings 
out his opinions with honour: he makes some use of them in 
the world, and improves the theory by the practice. 

RULES FOR IMPROVEMENT BY CONVERSATION. 

If we would improve our minds by conversation, it is a 
great happiness to be acquainted with persons wiser than our- 
selves. The effort to hold a conversation with those who are 
wiser and better informed than ourselves, calls all the energies 
of our mind into action, and the repetition of such attempts 
leads to a degree of mental perfection analogous to the improve- 
ment obtained by practice of any useful art. It is a piece of 
useful advice therefore to get the favour of their conversation 
frequently, as far as circumstances will allow ; and if they 
happen to be a little reserved, use all obliging methods to draw 
out of them what may increase your own knowledge. 

Whatsoever company you are in, waste not the time in 
trifling and impertinence. If you spend some hours amongst 
children, talk with them according to their capacity ; mark the 
young buddings of infant reason; observe the different motions 
and distinct workings of the animal and the mind, as far as you 
can discern them ; take notice by what degrees the little crea- 
ture grows up to the use of his reasoning powers, and what 
early prejudices beset and endanger his understanding. By 
this means you will learn how to address yourself to children 
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for their benefit, and perhaps you may derive some useful hints 
and facts for your own improvement. 

If you happen to be in company with a merchant or a 
sailor, a farmer or a mechanic, a milk-maid or a sempstress, 
lead them into discourse of the matters of their peculiar pro- 
vince or profession ; for every one knows, or should know, his 
own business best. In this sense a common mechanic is wiser 
than a philosopher. By this means you may gain some ad- 
vancement in knowledge from every one you meet. 

Confine not yourself always to one sort of company, or 
to persons of the same party or opinion, either in matters of 
learning, religion, or civil life ; lest, if you should happen 
to be nursed up or educated in early mistake, you be con- 
firmed and established in the same mistake, by conversing only 
with persons of the same sentiments. A free and general conver- 
sation with men of very various countries, and of different parties, 
opinions, and practices, so far as it may be done safely, is of 
excellent use to undeceive us in many wrong judgments which 
we may have formed, and to lead us into juster thoughts. It 
is said, when the king of Siam, near China., first conversed with 
some European merchants, who sought the favour of trading 
on his coast, he inquired of them some of the common appear- 
ances of summer and winter in their country : and when they 
told him of water growing so hard in their rivers, that men 
and horses and laden carriages passed over it, and that rain 
sometimes fell down as white and light as feathers, and some- 
times almost as hard as stones, he would not believe a syllable 
they said; for ice, snow, and hail, were names and things 
utterly unknown to him and to his subjects, in that hot cli- 
mate : he renounced all traffic with such shamefiil liars, and 
would not suffer them to trade with his people. Observe here 
the natural effects of gross ignorance. 
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Conversation with foreigners on various occasions has a 
happy influence in enlarging our minds, and setting them free 
from many errors and gross prejudices we are ready to imbibe 
concerning them. Domicillus has never travelled five miles 
from his mother's fireside, and he imagines all outlandish men 
are heathens, and worship nothing but idols. Tityrus, the 
shepherd, was bred up all his life in the country, and never 
saw Rome ; he fancied it to be only a huge village, and was 
therefore infinitely surprised to find such palaces, such streets, 
such glittering treasures and gay magnificence, as his first 
journey to the city showed him, and with wonder he confesses 
his folly and mistake. 

So VirgU introduces the poor shepherd : 

• - Urbem quern dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi 

Stultus ego huic nostrse similem, quo saepe solemus 
Fastores ovimu teneros depellere fcetas, &c. 

Thus translated : 

Fool that I was ! I thought imperial Rome 
Like market towns where once a week we come, 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 

Conversation would have given Tityrus a better notion of 
Borne, though he had never happened to travel thither. 

In mixed company, among acquaintance and strangers, en- 
deavour to learn something from all. Be swift to hear ; but 
be cautious of your tongue, lest you betray your ignorance, and 
perhaps offend some of those who are present too. The Scrip- 
tures severely censure those who speak evil of the things they 
know not. Acquaint yourself therefore sometimes with per- 
sons and parties which are far distant from your common life 
and customs : this is the way whereby you may form a wiser 
opinion of men and things. Prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good ; is a divine rule, and it comes from the 
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Father of light and truth. But youDg persons should practise 
it indeed with due limitation, and under the eye of their 
elders. 

Neither be frighted nor provoked at opinions different 
from your own. Some persons are so confident they are in the 
right, that they will not come within the hearing of any opi-nions 
but their own ; they mark out for themselves a little province 
in the intellectual world, where they fancy the light shines ; 
and all the rest is ia darkness. They never venture into the 
ocean of knowledge, nor survey the riches of other minds, 
which are as solid and as useful, and perhaps are finer gold than 
what they ever possessed. Let not men imagine there is no 
certain truth but in the sciences which they study, and amongst 
that party in '^hich they are born and educated. 

Belief that it is possible to learn something from persons 
miieh below yourself. We are all short-sighted creatures; our 
views are also narrow and limited ; we often see but one side 
of a matter, and do not extend our sight far and wide enough 
to reach every thing that has a connection with the thing we 
talk of: we see but in part, and know but in part; therefore 
it is no wonder we form incorrect conclusions ; because we do 
not survey the whole of any subject or argument. Even the 
proudest admirer of his own parts might find it useful to con- 
sult with others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. 
We have a different prospect of the same thing (if I may so 
speak) according to the different position of our understandings 
towards it; a weaker man may sometimes light on truths 
which have escaped a wiser, and which the wiser man might 
make a happy use of, if he would condescend to take notice of 
them. 

It is of considerable advantage when we are pursuing any 
difficult point of knowledge, to have a society of ingenious 
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friends at hand, to whom we may propose it : for every man 
has something of a different genius and a various turn of mind, 
whereby the subject proposed will be shown in all its lights ; 
it will be represented in all its forms, and every side of it be 
turned to view, that a juster judgment may be formed. 

To make conversation more instructive and useful, whe- 
ther it be in a designed or accidental visit, among persons of 
the same or of different sexes, after the necessary salutations 
are finished, and tlie stream of common talk begins to hesitate, 
or runs flat and insipid ; let some one person take a book which 
may be agreeable to the whole company, and by common con- 
sent let him read in it ten lines, or a paragraph or two, or a 
few pages, till some word or sentence gives occasion for any 
of the company to offer a thought or two relating to that sub- 
ject. Interruption of the reader should be no blame ; for con- 
versation is the business, whether it be to confirm what the 
author says, or to improve it, to enlarge upon, or to correct it ; 
to object against it, or to ask any question that is akin to it ; 
and let every one that pleases add his or her opinion and pro- 
mote the conversation. When the discourse sinks again, or 
diverts to trifles, let him that reads pursue the page, and read 
on further paragraphs or pages, till some occasion is given by a 
word or sentence for a new discourse to be started, and that 
with the utmost ease and freedom. Such a method as this 
would prevent the hours of a visit from running all to waste ; 
and by this means, even among scholars, they would seldom 
find occasion for that too just and bitter reflection, " I have lost 
my time in the company of the learned." 

By such apractice as this, young ladies may very honourably 
and agreeably improve their hours ; while one applies herself 
to reading, the others employ their attention, even among the 
various artifices of the needle ; but let all of them make their 
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occasional remarks or inquiries. This will guard a great deal 
of that precious time from modish trifling, impertinence, or 
scandal, which might otherwise afford matter for painful 
repentance. 

Observe this rule in general ; whensoever it lies in your 
power to lead the conversation, let it be directed to some pro- 
fitable point of knowledge or practice, so far as may be done 
with propriety ; and let not the discourse and the hours be 
suffered to run loose without aim or design; and when a subject 
is started, pass not hastily to another before you have brought 
the present theme of discourse to some tolerable issue, or a 
joint consent to discontinue it. 

Attend with sincere diligence while any one of the com- 
pany is declaring his sense of the question proposed ; hear the 
argument with patience, though it differ ever so much from 
your sentiments, for you yourself are very desirous to be heard 
with patience by others who differ from you. Let not your 
tlioughts be active and busy all the while to find out something 
to contradict, and by that means to oppose the speaker, espe- 
cially in matters which are not brought to an issue. This is a 
frequent and unhappy temper and practice. You should rather 
be intent and solicitous to take up the sense and meaning of the 
speaker, zealous to seize and approve all that is true in his dis- 
course, nor yet should you want courage to oppose where it is 
necessary ; but let your modesty and patience, and a friendly 
temper, be as conspicuous as your zeal. 

When a man speaks with much freedom and ease, and 
gives his opinion in the plainest language of common sense, do 
not presently imagine you will gain nothing by his company. 
Sometimes you will find a person who, in his conversation or 
his writings, delivers his thoughts in so plain, so easy, so fami- 
liar, and perspicuous a manner, that you both understand and 
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assent to every thing he says as fast as you read or hear it ; 
hereupon some hearers have been ready to conclude in haste, 
surely this man says none but common things ; I knew as much 
before, or, I could have said all this myself. This is a frequent 
mistake. Pellucido was a very great genius ; when he spoke 
in the senate, he was wont to convey his ideas in so simple and 
happy a manner as to instruct and convince every hearer, and 
to enforce the conviction through the whole illustrious assem- 
bly; and that with so much evidence, that you would have 
been ready to wonder every one who spoke had not said the 
same things : but Pellucido was the only man that could do 
it ; the only speaker who had attained this art and honour. 
Such is the writer of whom Horace would say, 

. . . . Ut sibi quivis 

Speret idem; sudet piultum, frostraque laborct 

Ansus idem. 

Smooth be your style, and plain, and natural, 
To strike the sons of Wapping or Whitehall; 
WhUe others think this easy to attain, 
Let them but try, and with their utmost pain 
They'll sweat and strive to imitate in vain. 

If anything seem dark in the discourse of your com- 
panion, so that you have not a clear idea of what is spoken, 
endeavour to obtain a clearer conception of it by a decent 
manner of inquiry. Do not charge the speaker with obscurity, 
either in his sense or his words ; but entreat his favour to 
relieve your own want of penetration, or to add an enlightening 
word or two, that you may collect his whole meaning. 

If difficulties arise in your mind, and constrain your dissent 
to the things spoken, represent what objection some persons 
would be ready to make against the sentiments of the speaker, 
without saying that you oppose him. This manner of address 
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carries something more modest and obliging in it than to appear 
to raise objections of your own by way of contradiction to him 
that spoke. 

When you are forced to differ from him who delivers his 
opinion on any point, yet agree as far as you can, and re- 
present how far you agree ; and if there be any room for it, 
explain the words of the speaker in such a sense to which you 
can in general assent, and so agree with him, or at least by a 
small addition or alteration of his sentiments show your own 
sense of things. It is the practice and delight of a candid 
hearer to make it appear how unwilling he is to differ from 
him that speaks. Let the speaker know that it is nothing but 
truth constrains you to oppose him ; and let that difference be 
always expressed in few, and civil, and chosen words, such as 
may give the least offence. 

And be careful always to take Solomon's rule with you, and 
let your companion fairly finish his speech before you reply : 
"For he that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it is 
folly and shame unto him." 

A little watchfulness, care, and practice in younger life, will 
render all these things easy, familiar, and natural to you, and 
will raise them into habits. 

MEN OF SENSE. 

Yet further : with men of capacity, you may not only im- 
prove in your understanding by conversing, but may have the 
benefit of their whole judgment and experience whenever any 
difficulty occurs that puzzles your own. Men of superior sense 
and candour exercise a ready and flowing indulgence towards 
those who entreat their favour, and are never more pleased than 
when they have an opportunity to make their talents service- 
able to mankind. Prudence, address, decorum, correctness of 
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speech, elevation of mind, and delicacy of manners, are learned 
in this noble school ; and, without affecting the vanity of the 
name, you imperceptibly become a finished gentleman. 

SOTS. 

In advising you to shun excess of drink yourself, it must be 
understood that I most gravely advise you to shun such as are 
"mighty in strong drink." Bears and lions ought not to be more 
dreadful to the sober, than men made beasts by inflami ng liquors. 
Danger is ever in their company; and reason, on your side, is no 
match for the frenzy on theirs. In short, he that is inebriated is 
possessed : and though, in other cases, we are to resist the devil, 
that he may fly from us ; in this, to fly from the devil is an 
easier task, than to make the devil fly from us. 

FALSE COMPLAISANCE. 

I SHALL add but one word more on this topic : beware of a 
false complaisance, or a too easy ductility in being swayed by 
another person's humour. K business calls, or you dislike the 
conversation, or you incline to go home, or whatever the call is, 
if it is reasonable, obey it. A man, as well as a woman, ought 
to be able to say No ; and not to have a will of one's own, 
renders one ridiculous, even to the very persons who govern us. 
Take leave then resolutely, but respectfully ; and you will find 
that a very few instances of steadiness, on such occasions, will 
secure you from future importunities. 

FRIENDSniP. 

« 

Though I have said much under the head of companions, it 
is still necessary to ad^something concerning friends. Friend 
and companion are terms often used as meaning the same thing ; 
but no mistake can be greater. Many persons have variety of 
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companions, but how few, through their whole lives, ever meet 
with a friend ! Old stories, indeed, talk of friends who mutually 
contended which should die for the other ; and Greece has not 
been sparing to trumpet out their praises. But this belonged 
to the enthusiastic result of particular military and sacred in- 
stitutions ; and, even by the manner of celebrating these heroes 
of friendship, it is evident that the examples were extremely 
rare. Friendship, therefore, is confined within very narrow 
bounds. It can seldom exist unless there be a conformity of in- 
clinations, similitude of manners and equality in years and 
station ; nor can that friendship be of long continuance which 
has not its foundation in virtue. 

CHOICE OP FRIENDS. 

You cannot be too wary in the choice of him you would call 
your friend ; nor suffer your affections to be so far engaged, as 
to be wholly at his devotion. It is dangerous trusting one's 
happiness in another person's keeping, or to be without a power 
to refuse what may be your ruin to grant. But, if ever the ap- 
pearance of wisdom, integrity, and every other virtue, should 
lead you to cultivate a more than ordinary friendship, never 
profess more than you design to make good ; and, when you 
oblige, let it be freely, gallantly, and without the mercenary 
view of a rigid equivalent. Neither put your friend to the pain 
of soliciting a good office, but spare his modesty, and make it 
appear that you are happy in an opportunity of doing him 
service ; but in this, as in all other things, be guided by discretion. 
As you would never apply to another for what would endanger 
his fortune, and of course ruin his family, so, never be induced, 
on any consideration, to run the like risk yourself. What in- 
terest you can make, what time you can devote, what ready 
money you can spare, for the advantage of your friend, is nobly 
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disposed of; and never upbraid him, even should he prove un- 
grateful. But bonds, notes, or securities, which it is possible 
neither he nor you may be able to make good, never engage in. 
It is not only mortgaging your whole credit and fortune, but 
your peace of mind : you will never think of your obligation 
without terror, and the nearer the day of payment approaches, 
the more exquisite will be your pangs. In a word, almost as 
many men are dragged into ruin by these fatal encumbrances, 
as by a life of riot and debauchery. Consider, therefore, that 
it is a breach of friendship for any man to ask so unreasonable 
a kindness ; and, from that moment, be upon your guard ; it 
being but a poor consolation to be pitied under calamities 
undeserved : or to have it said of you, " He was a good- 
natured man, and nobody's enemy but his own." 

In fine, as to what concerns yourself, live in such a manner 
asmaychallengefriendshipandfavourfromallmen ; butdefend 
yourself with the utmost vigilance, from ever standing in need 
of assistance from any. Though it is a glorious thing to bestow, 
it is a wretched thing to petition ; and, over and above the 
tyranny, the capriciousness, ingratitude, and insensibility you 
will expose yourself to, when reduced to such expedients, you 
will see human nature in such a light, as will put you out of 
humour with society. 

FEMALE SERVANTS. 

But I find that I have imperceptibly hurried too fast, and 
addressed you as if you were already acting for yourself, before 
I have finished what is necessary for your observation while 
you are under the direction of a master. 

In that station, it will be impossible for you to avoid the 
company and conversation of female servants; and it will be ex- 
pedient, both for your ease and quiet, that you should live upon 
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good terms with them, giving yourself no superior airs to pro- 
voke their pride, nor exacting more observance from them than 
they are willing to pay. But it is a matter of the highest con- 
sequence for you to avoid all familiarities with them, either 
within doors, or without. They are generally persons both 
meanly born and bred, with very few good qualities, often with 
none at all — ^wanton, mercenary, rapacious, and designing. 
They will make it both their study and ambition to ensnare you, 
affect to do you good offices, be ever ready to serve you, seem 
never to be so well pleased as in your company: injure the 
family to regale you ; attempt to seduce you with smiles, 
blandishments, and all the stratagems of intriguing hypocrisy. 
If you fall into the snare, the least you can expect, is to have 
your attention taken off your business, your time lost, your 
pocket drained, and perhaps your integrity assailed, to gratify 
their pride or avarice in a more prodigal manner than you can 
honestly afford. But, if they happen to have a deeper reach 
than ordinary, they will probably aim at your utter undoing, by 
a clandestine marriage: in which, if wheedling, false pre- 
tences, falser caresses, and continual importunities fail, they 
will talk in a higher tone, take advantage of your fears, and 
threaten you with a discovery. On all accounts, therefore, 
keep yourself out of the reach of their ambuscades : but, if 
you should be so weak as to suffer yourself to be entangled, re- 
member that nothing can happen to you so fatal, as to be linked 
to a bosom-enemy for life. And that I, your friends, and the 
world, will forgive you anything, rather than you should ship- 
wreck your fortune before you are out of the harbour! 

FELLOW-APPRENTICES. 

Your next domestic danger will be from your fellow-appren- 
tices, every one of whom, if less favoured, less diligent, or less 
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honest than yourself, will be your enemy ; not openly and 
above-board, but privately, maliciously, and to accomplish your 
disgrace without danger to themselves. Look upon them as 
spies, then, but never let them know you are on your guard. It 
is honest policy to use craft with the crafty ; and the less 
suspicion you betray, the more easy it will be to prevent their 
mischiefs. It is a common artifice of the guilty to endeavour 
to seduce the innocent, both because the first appear more odious 
in the comparison with the last, and because they hope the 
crimes of another will help to extenuate their own. W hatever, 
then, are the bad inclinations or practices of these young pro- 
fligates, they will endeavour to persuade you to become a party 
in them, and will give themselves more pains than their own 
reformation would cost them, to bring it about. But you are 
now sufficiently warned; and you can expect neither forgive- 
ness nor pity, if you do not preserve yourself from the danger. 

RECREATIONS. 

Having said enough upon the head of your company, botli 
abroad and in your master's house, I shall enlarge yet further 
on that very serious subject, either for good or for bad, your 
recreations. I call this a most serious subject, both because 
recreations, well directed, may be turned to the most valu- 
able account ; and because, ill directed, I believe a young 
man's recreations (including ill company in such cases) to be 
the source of almost all his shipwrecks in the world. 

READING. 

Among the recreations which you should prize, reading is to 
be ranked the first, as not only th e most innocent, but j ustly to be 
esteemed both useful and laudable. In those leisure hours, 
therefore, which a shop allows, though never until the business 
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in hand is done, let books be your companions. Not always 
such books as are chiefly amusing, like romances ; or as deal too 
much with the imagination, as poetry and plays ; or distract the 
mind with wrangling altercations, as controversy : but history, 
especially that of your own country ; travels, (I mean such as 
are to be depended upon ;) morals ; some little law, and useful 
tracts on the British constitution. Though you are not to be so 
smitten with study as to follow it to the prejudice of your busi- 
ness, there is no necessity for a man of business to be incapable, 
or unused, to study. While you are young, therefore, lay in a 
stock of knowledge ; and, though crude at first, it will mellow 
by degrees ; and, when the hurry of advanced life leaves you no 
leisure for contemplation, you will find your memory assist you 
as well. 

CHEAP PLEASURES. 

It is observable, that we connect the idea of expense so closely 
with that of recreation, that we hardly reckon among our 
pleasures those things that we do not pay for. But this is bad 
reasoning, as well as bad economy. The most exquisite, as well 
as the most innocent of all enjoyments, are such as cost us 
little : for example, reading, fresh air, fine landscapes, and the 
whole of what is beautiful in nature. Unbend, therefore, 
principally with these : they afford a lively relish while they 
last, and leave no remorse when over. 

NECESSITY OF BEING WELL-INFORMED. 

It is a truth of which every young man should feel the 
force, that, with the single exception of a good conscience, no 
possession can be so valuable as a good stock of information. 
Some portion of it is always coming into use ; and there is 
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hardly any kind of infonaation which may not be useful in the 
coarse of an active life. 

When I speak of information^ I do not mean that merely 
which has direct reference to a man's trade, profession, or busi- 
ness. To be skilful in these is a matter of absolute necessity; 
so much so, that, for example, we often see a merchant, or other 
tradesman, beginningthe world with no other stock than a good 
character and a thorough knowledge of business, and speedily 
acquiring wealth and respectability; while another, who is hot 
so well informed in his business, begins with a fortune, fails in 
every thing he undertakes, occasions loss and disgrace to all who 
are connected with him, and goes on blundering to the end of 
the chapter. 

But a thorough knowledge of one's business or profession is 
not enough, of itself, to constitute what is properly called a well- 
informed man. On the contrary, he who possesses this kind of 
information only, is generally regarded as a mere machine, un- 
fit for society or rational enjoyment. A man should possess a 
certain amountofliberaland scientific information, to which he 
should be always adding something as long as he lives ; and in 
the country of his residence should particularly make himself 
acquainted with his own political and legal rights. 

" Keep a thing seven years, and you will have use for it," is 
an old motto which will apply admirably well to almost any 
branch of knowledge. Learn almost any science, language, or 
art, and in a few years you will find it of service to you. This truth 
IB so important, that I would add to it, by way of commentary, 
" Employ that leisure, which others waste in idle and corrupt- 
ing pursuits, in the acquisition of those branches of knowledge 
which servo to amuse as well as to instruct ; natural history, 
for example, or chemistry, or astronomy, or drawing, or any of 
the numerous and kindred branches of study." 
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GENERAL IMPORTANCE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Would you see the importance of knowledge on a wide and 
general scale ? Look abroad over the world. Mark the stu- 
pendous difference between the nations elevated by knowledge, 
and those sun kin savage ignorance. Contrast civilized nations, 
basking in the beams of mental illumination, with those en- 
shrouded in mental darkness. What has made England the 
glory of all lands ? Not vast physical resources ; not wealth, 
or arms, or military prowess and the laurels of conquest ; but 
the superior and sanctified knowledge of her fathers, and the 
zeal with which they taught it to their children ! 

ITS IMPORTANCE TO INDIVIDUALS. 

Would you see the importance of knowledge more indi- 
vidually ? Look, then, just around you. Do you not see, in 
the case of every man who walks your streets, and acts a part 
in the passing scene, that "knowledge is power ?" The power 
that wealth confers is frequently great; but the power of 
knowledge is far greater, and more enduring. Do you not 
plainly see that it is the grand means by which men rise from 
abjectness to honour, influence, and usefulness ? And what 
boundless sources of exalted and enduring happiness does it 
open to the mind ! The man who has no higher knowledge 
than just to exert his muscles in some accustomed way to earn 
his subsistence, may be in a measure useful and happy. But 
howlimitedandhowgroyeUingmusthishappine8sbe;^pared 
with his whose thoughts climb upward through nature to God 
— whose mind, while his hands toil, has learned to converse and 
sympathize with other and superior minds ; who studies the 
laws and operations of the material and moral world ; who 
holds communion with the past, the present, and the future ; 
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and who thus lives not onlj in the little spot and the little 
interest about him, but as an heir of immortality and a denizen 
of the universe. 

ACQUIKE KNOWLEDGE WHILE YOUNG. 

There is, among young men, a prodigious and most lament- 
able waste of intellect. How few do justice to their native 
powers ! How few so improve their means and talents as to 
rise to that eminence which a kind Providence has placed 
within their reach ! It is peculiarly desirable to acquire as 
much knowledge as possible, while young. 

1. Because it h then acquired most easily. All the powers 
of mind are then active and elastic ; the feelings are fresh and 
vigorous ; imagination is lively 5 the spirit exults in buoyant 
hope, which nerves it to severe effort ; obstacles are soon sur- 
mounted ; and the plastic mind is readily moulded to patterns 
of exalted worth and greatness. As you advance from youth, 
the sinews of the mind become more stiff and rigid ; it becomes 
less inclined and less able to expand ; so that if you pass on 
to mature years with your mind narrowed by ignorance, it 
will probably always revolve in the little circle of a beaten 
track. 

2. Early knowledge is not only the easiest acquired, but the 
longest retained. The memory becomes treacherous as we 
advance. With most persons, it begins to fail by thirty-five 
or forty ; and they then find by experience, that their early 
knowledge has the firmest hold of their intellects. One tho- 
rough reading of a history while young, is worth more for 
the purpose of impressing i\A facts upon the mind, than half a 
dozen readings at the age of forty or fifty. Hence the lessons 
of the nursery, the spelling-book, the early school, and of 
those who subsequently instruct our youth, impart the 
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knowledge which most faithfully attends us through all our life 
to second-childhood and the grave. 

3. Early knowledge is very valuable capital with which to 
set forth in life. It gives one an advantageous start. If the 
possession of knowledge has a given value at fifty, it has a much 
greater value at twenty-five ; — for there is the tise of it for 
twenty-five of the most important years of your life ; and it is 
worth more than a hundred per cent, interest. Indeed, who 
can estimate the interest of knowledge ? Its price is above 
rubies. How often do we hear men advanced in life say, " If 
I had only possessed the knowledge when young, that I now 
have, I might now have been rich, learned, great, influential, 
useful," &c. The essential elements of knowledge, you may 
acquire while young. The laws of nature, the laws and move- 
ments of the human mind, and the relations of cause and effect^ 
are the same in all times and places. If favoured with oppor- 
tunities, therefore, it is your own fault if you do not secure the 
needful knowledge, and have to go through life suffering for 
want of it. 

4. Early knowledge is important to enable one in season to 
feel his own strength. Thousands mistake their calling from 
want of early knowledge. Men who might have acted a bril- 
liant part in the pursuits for which they were made, are often 
doomed through life to a repelling and fruitless employment, 
just because they did not poasess sufficient knowledge, while 
young, to direct their energies in the right course. 

5. Most of all, is early knowledge important to dispose and 
enable you to escape the perils of temptation and sin — to invito 
your rising energies away from the solicitations of youthful 
lusts and passions ; to lay before you the vast motives to rise 
to the proper dignity of your intellectual and moral being j that 
you may thus secure the great end for which you were made, 
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which is to glorify God, and enjoy him for ever. In a very 
important sense, young men are saved by knowledge, and de- 
stroyed for lack of it : " My people are destroyed," saith Grod, 
"for lack of knowledge : because thou hast rejected knowledge, 
I also will reject thee." Therefore, let every young man to 
whom the acquisition of knowledge is yet possible, be admo- 
nished to seek it rather than choice gold ; to prize it above 
rubies ; assured that all the things to be desired are not to be 
compared with it. 

HOW TO OBTAIN KNOWLEDGE. 

Let us now proceed to inquire how to obtain knowledge. 
All men cannot be professionally devoted to science and 
letters ; the constitution of society designates a large proportion 
to other avocations. Yet vast stores of the most valuable 
knowledge are accessible to all ; and in a country like this, no 
apology for ignorance is admissible. 

There are two sources of knowledge ; one is Observation 
AND Experience, the other is books. Both are important ; 
they tend to amplify and correct each other. He who studies 
nothing but books, is too theoretical, too abstract; and not suf- 
ficiently practical ; he who learns from nothing but his own 
observation and experience, is too narrow-minded, too self- 
wise, too limited in the range of his thoughts. The soundest, 
best furnished, most powerful, and useful minds, are those 
which diligently learn, both from their own observation and 
experience directly, and also from the fruits of the obser- 
vation and experience of others, as reduced to system and 
furnished in books. 

Studying the principles of the sciences, arts, operations of 
mind, human and divine government, from books, leads you 
to notice individual facts, and to refer them to the principles 
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and classes to which they belong. Thus, if you study the 
principles of architecture from some scientific book, whenever 
you pass by an important edifice, your attention will be 
strongly interested to notice the style and order of its architec- 
ture, to fix in your mind the most essential particulars respect- 
ing it, and to refer them to their class and order ; whereas, if 
you had not learned something of the science, and been taught 
to classify and arrange, by a previous study of books, all would 
be to you an unmeaning mass. You might make the tour of 
Europe, and visit the finest cities in the world, and return home 
little the wiser for all the splendid exhibitions of architecture 
on which you had gazed. The same is true of botany, geology, 
mineralogy, conchology, ichthyology, natural history, astro- 
nomy, &c. What a boundless world of interesting study and 
observation to expand and exalt the mind, do these kingdoms 
of nature present to us ! And yet, how many thousands, just 
for the want of a little study and attention, walk through life 
in the midst of these things with their eyes blinded, and with 
their souls as insensible to them as the brutes that perish ! 

Bender your mind rich by study, and acquire habits of at- 
tention, and you can scarcely move from your fire-side, or even 
open your eyes, without seeing something to interest, exercise, 
and feed your intellect and add to your mental stock ; and, if 
your heart is right towards God, to warm it with gratitude, 
love^ and adoration. 

POLITE LEARNING. 

The same is to be said of the study of letters. Acquaint 
yourself with the principles and rules of grammar, with the 
laws of rhetoric, with logic, with the canons of good taste, with 
the different kinds of style, &c. ; and your mind will be in- 
stantly awakened to all these things whenever you open a book 
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or listen to a speaker, and will thus increase daily in know- 
ledge of the kind. Otherwise, you may read the finest book, 
and listen to the most finished exhibitions of excellence in lan- 
guage, to no profit. You may expatiate in the most verdant 
fields, and amidst the finest fiowers and fruits of an intellectual 
paradise ; and, although you may feel a momentary thrill of 
pleasure, you will return from the excursion bringing little or 
nothing with you. 

BUSINESS. 

The same principle also obtains in subjects relating to busi^ 
ness, civil government, morals, and religion. Business, as well 
as other subjects, has its great original laws and elementary 
principles. It is a science. Yet how few understand it as such ! 
How many are the mechanics, merchants, and farmers, who do 
not understand the principles on which their profession pro- 
ceeds ; who only acquire a little round of practical detail, in 
which their minds move like the horse in the mill ! They 
know that for some reason a sharp tool cuts better than a dull 
one, and that it is well to sharpen the tool that is dull ; they 
know how to keep debt and credit, how to buy and seD, when 
they sell at loss or profit, and how to raise their prices when 
they can get more ; they know the appropriate soil, dressing, 
and cultivating for different crops, and how to dispose of the 
produce ; but they never think of looking for that elementary 
and scientific knowledge of these things, which gives to the 
mind expansiorf, elevation, independence, and power. The men 
who do this, are those who eventually stand at the head of their 
departments, and give laws to the busy world. 

CIVIL government. 
The same is the case in civil government. Many individuals, 
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sustaining important civil trusts, know but little of their pro- 
fession beyond the narrow circle of practical details. They are 
hence very prone to be unsettled in their opinions, and unstable 
in their principles. They ai*e more lit for tools, than for rulers ; 
and we have too many tools already. We want more wise 
heads. Let men study more the elementary principles of civil 
government, and we shall have them. 

RELIGION AND MORALS. 

Religion and morals are also to be learned, like all other 
subjects, both by study and observation. If you attentively 
^tudy a good book upon moral philosophy, your mind will be 
put to observing the development and application of the prin- 
ciples which you have studied, as they are illustrated in 
real life ; your study will excite and sharpen your observa- 
tion, your observation will correct and enlarge your study; 
and thus will your mind grow in moral science. 

If, by a diligent application of your mind to the study of the 
Bible and other religious books, and of preaching, you acquire 
some definite knowledge of the doctrines of religion ; your ob- 
servation will be directed to what is passing around you, to 
see the illustration of these doctrines, and to learn whether 
they are actually so. Thus will your mind grow in sound 
religious knowledge. 

diverting from business. 

The third and last objection to attempting to acquire know- 
ledge in the way proposed is, that young men, devoted to busi- 
ness, have not time ; and that, if they had, it would only serve 
to divert their minds from business. 

Suppose, then, that you devote twelve hours of the twenty- 
four to business. This is probably quite as much as you give 
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to it Upon an average through the year. Of the twelve re- 
maining hours, allow eight for sleep, which is the most time 
any young man should spend in bed, who would enjoy health, 
long life, and an active mind. Of the four remaining hours, 
allow two for meals, recreation, and miscellaneous matters. 
Thirty minutes for your dinner, and fifteen each for your 
breakfast and supper — ^which is more than students at college 
occupy at meals, and twice as much as Franklin did — ^will 
give you one whole hour, or two half hours each day, for recrea- 
tion, and still leave two hours for acquiring general know- 
ledge. You may thus secure, after all necessary abatements, 
at least an hour and a half each day to be devoted to close 
personal study. This amounts in a year to four hundred 
and sixty-eight hours, which, at the rate of eight hours a day 
in study — as much as is usually spent thus by professional 
students — is tantamount to two months every year, of exclu- 
sive devotion to mental discipline and the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

It requires some firmness and resolution to resist the nu- 
merous solicitations of indolence, pleasure, and vanity ; the 
temptations to be out exploring the streets, visiting theatres 
and other places of amusement ; to forego much of the reading 
of novels and other light productions, addressed principally to 
the imagination and the passions ; that you may give your 
mind to the acquisition of solid and valuable knowledge. But 
you have only to look into the histoiy of Franklin, and of 
hundreds now living, to see that it may be done, and to learn 
the glorious results. They do not appear in a moment, but a 
few years develop the vast difference between the mind that 
has disciplined itself to thought and application, and taken 
hold of the great principles of knowledge, and the mind that 
has only floated at random upon the surface of things, indolent 
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and self-indulgent, snatching perhaps a sweet morsel here and 
there, but acquiring no intellectual force. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the idea, that to disci- 
pline and expand the mind with general knowledge, unfits a 
man devoted to business for his particular calling. It is a libel 
on mercantile, agricultural, and mechanical employments, to 
assert that they are furthered by ignorance, and that the less a 
man knows beyond them, the better it is for his business. We 
have heard of merchants who were unwilling to learn anything 
themselves, and unwilling that their clerks should learn any- 
thing but just how tp buy and sell goods, and to keep ac-. 
counts, lest they should be diverted from the all -important 
matter of making money ; but such narrow-souled men ought 
not to be intrusted with the direction of youthful minds. Your 
studies ought not to be carried into the shop or the counting- 
room, for there is a time and a place exclusively for business. 
But there is also a time and a place during the twenty-four 
hours, which every young man sacredly owes to himself, to 
his Maker, and to the world, to give to the cultivation and 
enlargement of his mind. 

STUDIOUS EVENINGS. 

The lapse of a few years will fully convince you, that the 
mental energy thus obtained is of incalculable value, merely 
in respect to your temporal interests. A man of large wealth, 
and of most estimable character and influence, informed me, 
that when he first became an apprentice, it happened to be 
suitable that he should take lodgings in a boarding-house, 
with eleven other young men. A part of them solicited of the 
mistress of the house, the favour of studying in her dining-room 
a prescribed portion of the evening, and of having the room 
kept quiet for that purpose. The others refused to come into 
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this arrangement ; and, while their companions were studying, 
they were out, spending their evenings in theatres, and other 
places of amusement and dissipation. The difference between 
the character and prospects of these two classes gradually in- 
creased. Every one of those who wasted their evenings in 
amusement and pleasure, subsequently failed in business, and 
finally came to nothing ; while all of those who devoted their 
leisure time to study succeeded well in business, and, with the 
exception of one who has since died, they are still living, and 
are some of our most distinguished and valuable traders. The 
same man who stated this fact to me, said that it was only one 
of numerous similar examples which had fallen under his 
observation, in the course of one whole generation and a part 
of another. It may be confidently laid down, as a general 
rule, that those young men, who, like Franklin, redeem time 
from indolence and pleasure, to discipline their minds, and 
acquire important knowledge, succeed in their callings, and 
rise to eminence ; while they who waste their youthful vigour 
in dissipating amusements, and secure no intellectual culture 
by reading, fail of sufiicient mental force to succeed in any 
important enterprise, and at no distant period find their end in 
the grave of oblivion. 

THE PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OP KNOWLEDGE. 

In every period of life, the acquisition of knowledge is one 
of the most pleasing employments of the human mind ; but in 
youth there are circumstances which make it productive of 
higher enjoyment. It is then that everything has the charm 
of novelty ; that curiosity and fancy are awake ; and that the 
heart swells with the anticipations of future eminence and 
utility. Even in those lower branches of instruction, which 
we call mere accomplishments, there is something always 
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pleasing to the young in their acquisition : they seem to be- 
come every well-educated person ; they adorn, if they do not 
dignify, humanity ; and, what is far more, while they give an 
elegant employment to the hours of leisure and relaxation, 
they afford a means of contributing to the purity and innocence 
of domestic life. 

But in the acquisition of knowledge of the higher kind — ^in 
the hours when the young gradually begin the study of the 
laws of nature, and of the faculties of the human mind, there 
is a pleasure of a sublimer nature. The cloud, which in their 
infant years seemed to cover nature from their view, begins 
gradually to resolve ; the world in which they are placed 
opens with all its wonders upon their eye ; their powers of 
attention and observation seem to expand with the scene before 
them ; and, while they see, for the first time, the immensity 
of the universe of God, and mark the majestic simplicity of 
those laws by which its operations are conducted, they feel as 
if they were awakened to a higher species of being, and ad- 
mitted into nearer intercourse with the Author of Nature. 

It is this period, accordingly, more than all others, that de- 
termines our hopes or fears of the future fate of the young. 
To feel no joy in such pursuits; to listen carelessly to the voice 
which brings such magnificent instruction, and to show no 
emotion at the discovery, are symptoms of a weak and torpid 
spirit — of a mind unworthy of the advantages it possesses, and 
fitted only for sensual and ignoble pleasures. Of those, on the 
contrary, who distinguish themselves by the love of knowledge 
— who follow with ardour the career that is open to them, 
we are apt to form the most honourable presages. It is the 
character which is natural to their youth, and which, there- 
fore, promises well of their maturity. We foresee for them 
at least a life of pure and virtuous enjoyment, and we are 
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willing to anticipate no common share of future usefulness and 
splendor. 

In the second place, the pursuits of knowledge lead not only 
to happiness, but to honour: "Length of days is in her right 
hand, and in her left are riches and honour." It is honourable 
to excel even in the most ti'ifling species of knowledge ; in 
those which can amuse only the passing hour. It is more 
honourable to excel in thosedifferent branches of science which 
are connected with the liberal professions of life, and which 
tend so much to the dignity and well-being of humanity. It 
is the means of raisinsj the most obscure to esteem and atten- 
tion; it opens to the just ambition of youth some of the most 
distinguished and respected situations in society ; and it places 
them there with the consoling reflection, that it is to their own 
industry and labour, under the providence of God, that they 
are alone indebted for them. But, to excel in the higher 
attainments of knowledge — to be distinguished in those greater 
pursuits which have commanded the attention, and exhausted 
the abilities of the wise in every former age — is, perhaps, of 
all the distinctions of human understanding the most honour- 
able and grateful. 

When we look back upon the great men who have gone 
before us in every path of glory, we feel our eye turn from the 
career of war and of ambition ; and involuntarily rest upon 
those who have displayed the great truths of religion, who 
have investigated the laws of social welfare, or extended the 
sphere of human knowledge. These, we feel, are honours 
which have been gained without a cringe, and which can be 
enjoyed without remorse. They are honours, also, which can 
never die — ^which can shed lustre upon the humblest head — 
and to which the young of every succeeding age will look up, 
as their brightest incentives to the pursuit of virtuous fame. 
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KNOWLEDGE OP THE WORLD. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the world, by our own experience and 
observation, is so necessary, that without it we shall act very 
absurdly, and frequently give offence when we do not mean it. 
All the learning and parts in the world will not secure us from 
this. 

Without an acquaintance with life, a man may say very 
good things, but time them so ill, and address them so impro- 
perly, that he had much better be silent. Full of himself, 
and his own business, and inattentive to the circumstances and 
situations of those he converses with, he utters it without the 
least discretion ; says things that he ought not to say ; confuses 
some ; shocks others ; and puts the whole company in pain, 
lest what he utters next should prove worse than the last ! 
The best direction I can give you in this matter is, rather 
to fall in with the conversation of others than start a subject 
of your own; rather strive to put them more in conceit with 
themselves, than to draw their attention to you. 

FLATTERY. 

A NOVICE in life (he who knows little of mankind but what 
he collects from books) lays it down as a maxim, that most 
men love flattery; in order, therefore, to please, he will flatter: 
but how? "Without regard either to circumstances or occasion. 
Instead of those delicate touches, those soft tints, that serve to 
heighten the piece, he lays on his colours with a heavy pencil, 
and daubs where he means to adorn ; in other words, he will 
flatter so unseasonably, and, at the same time, so grossly, that 
while he wishes to please he puts out of countenance, and is 
sure to offend. On the contrary, a man of the world, one who 
has made life his study, knows the power of flattery as well 
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as he ; but then he knows how to apply it ; he watches the 
opportunity, and does it indirectly, by inference, comparison, 
and hint. 

THE CHARACTERS OF MEN. 

Man is made up of such a variety of matter, that, to search 
him thoroughly, requires time and attention ; for, though we 
are all made of the same materials, and have all the same 
passions, yet, from a difference in their proportion and com- 
bination, we vary in our disposition ; what is agreeable to one 
is disagreeable to another, and what one approves of, another 
will condemn. Reason is given us to control these passions, 
but it seldom does. Application, therefore, to the reason of 
any man will frequently prove ineffectual, unless we endeavour 
at the same time to gain his heart. 

THE TIME. 

The time should also be j udiciously made choice of. Every 
man has his particular times when he may be applied to witli 
success, the mollia temporafandi; but these times are not all day 
long — ^they must be found out, watched, and taken advantage 
of. You could not hope for success in applying to a man about 
one business, when he was occupied with another ; or when his 
mind was affected with excess of grief, anger, or the like. 

STUDY YOURSELF. 

You cannotjudge of other men's minds better than by study- 
ing your own ; for, though some men have one foible, and 
others another, yet men, in general, are very much alike. 
Whatever pleases or offends you, will, in similar circumstances, 
please or offend others : if you find yourself hurt when another 
makes you feel his superiority, you will certainly, upon the 
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common rule of right, do as you would he done by^ take care 
not to let another feelyowr superiority, if you have it; espe* 
cially if you wish to gain his interest or esteem. If disagreeable 
insinuations, open contradictions, or oblique sneers, vex and 
anger you, would you use them where you wish to please ? 
Certainly not. Observe, then, with care, the operations of 
your own mind, and you may, in a great measure, read all 
mankind. 

STUDY OTHERS. 

I ALLOW, that one bred up in a cloister or college may 
reason well on the structure of the human mind ; he may in- 
vestigate the nature of man, and give a tolerable account of his 
head, his heart, his passions, and his sentiments ; but at the 
same time he may know nothing of him ; he has not lived with 
him, and of course can know but little how those sentiments or 
passions will work. He must be ignorant of the various pre- 
judices, propensities, and antipathies that always bias, and fre- 
quently determine him. His knowledge is acquired only from 
theory, which differs widely from practice; and if he form his 
judgment from that alone, he must often be deceived ; whereas 
a man of the world, one who collects his knowledge from per- 
sonal experience and observation, is seldom wrong ; he is well 
acquainted with the operations of the human mind, examines 
the heart of man ; reads his words before they are uttered ; 
sees his actions before they are performed ; knows what will 
please and what will displease, and foresees the event of most 
things. 

Labour, then, to acquire this seeming intuitive knowledge ; 
attend carefully to the address, the arts, and manners of those 
acquainted with life, and endeavour to imitate them. Observe 
the means they take to gain the favour and conciliate the 
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affections of those they associate with ; pursue those means, 
and you will soon gain the esteem of all who know you. 

How often have we seen men governed by persons very much 
their inferiors in pointofunderslanding, and even without their 
knowing it ! A proof that some men have more worldly dex- 
terity than others ; they find out the weak and unguarded part, 
make their attack there, and the man surrenders. 

COMMAND or TEMPER AND COUNTENANCE. 

Now, from a knowledge of mankind, we shall learn the ad- 
vantage of two things, the command of our tempers and coun- 
tenances ; a trifling disagreeable incident shall perhaps anger 
one unacquainted with life, or confound him with shame ; shall 
make him rave like a madman, or look like a fool : but a man 
of the world will never understand what he cannot or ought 
not to resent. If he should chance to make a slip himself, he 
will stifle his confusion, and turn it off with a jest ; recovering 
it with coolness. 

Many people have sense enough to keep their own secrets ; 
but, from being unused to a variety of company, have unfor- 
tunately such a tell-tale countenance that it involuntarily de- 
clares what they would wish to conceal. This is a great 
unhappiness, and should, as soon as possible, begot the better of. 

That coolness of mind and regularity of countenance which 
prevents a discovery of our sentiments by our words, our 
actions, or our looks, is too necessary to pass unnoticed. A 
man who cannot hear displeasing things without visible marks 
of anger or uneasiness, or pleasing ones without a sudden burst 
of joy, a cheerful eye, or an expanded face, is at the mercy of 
every knave ; for either they will designedly please or provoke 
you themselves, to catch your unguarded looks, or they will 
thus seize the opportunity to read your very heart, when any 
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other shall do it. You may possibly say, that this coolness 
must be natural, for, if not, you can never acquire it. I will 
admit the force of constitution ; but people are very apt to 
blame that for many things they might really avoid. Care, 
with a little reflection, will soon give you this mastery of your 
temper and countenance. If you find y ourself s ubj ect to sudden 
starts of passion, determine with yourself not to utter a single 
word till your reason has recovered itself; and resolve to keep 
your countenance as unmoved as possible. As a man, who, at 
a card-table, can preserve a serenity in his looks under good or 
bad luck, has considerably the advantage of one who appears 
elated with success, or cast down with ill fortune, from our 
being able to read his cards in his face : so the man of the 
world, having to deal with one of these babbling countenances, 
will take care to profit by the circumstance, let the consequence 
to him with whom he deals be as injurious as it may. 

BEARING WITH TEMPERS. 

In the course of life we shall find it necessary often to bear 
with very ill tempers, as we do with copper money for the 
benefit of commerce, and to put on a pleasing countenance when 
we are exceedingly displeased; we must frequently seem 
friendly when we are quite otherwise. We admit it is difficult 
to accost a man with smiles whom we know to be our enemy ; 
but what is to be done ? On receiving an afiront, if you cannot 
be justified in knocking the offender down, you must not notice 
the offence ; for, in the eye of the world, taking an affront 
calmly is considered as cowardice. 

BEARING WITH JESTERS. 

If fools should at any time attempt to be witty upon you, the 
best way is, not to seem to know the witticisms are levelled 
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at you, but conceal anj uneasiness they may give you. But 
should they be so plain that you cannot be thought ignorant 
of their meaning, I recommend, rather than quarrel with the 
company, even joining in the laugh against yourself : allow the 
jest to be a good one, and take it in seeming good humour. 
Never attempt to retaliate in the same way, as that would 
imply you were hurt. 

Wrangling and quarrelling are characteristics of a weak 
mind ; leave that to blockheads : be you always above it. Do 
not enter into sharp contests ; and pride yourself in showing, if 
possible, more civility to your antagonist than to any other in 
the company : this will infallibly bring over all the laughers 
to your side ; and the person you are contending with will be 
very likely to confess you have behaved handsomely through- 
out the whole affair. 

UNCERTAINTIES OF MEN'S CONDUCT. 

Experience will teach us, that although all men consist 
principally of the same materials, yet, from a difference in the 
proportion, no two men are uniformly the same : we differ 
from one another, and we often differ from ourselves ; that is, 
we sometimes do things utterly inconsistent with the general 
tenor of our character. The wisest man will occasionally do 
a weak thing : the most honest man a wrong thing ; the proudest 
man a mean thing ; and the worst of men will sometimes do a 
good thing. On this account, our study of mankind should 
not be general; we should take a frequent view of individuals ; 
and though, upon the whole, we may form a judgment of the 
man from his prevailing passion or general character, yet it will 
be prudent not to determine till we have waited to see the 
operations of his subordinate appetites and humours. 

For example^ a man's general character may be that of strict 

p 
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honesty. We would not dispute it, because we would not be 
thought envious or malevolent ; but we would not rely upon 
this general character, so as to intrust him with our fortune or 
our Hfe. Should this honest man, as is not uncommon, be a 
rival in power, interest, or love, he may possibly do things that, 
in other circumstances, he would abhor ; and power, interest, 
and love, will often put honesty to the severest test, and fre- 
quently overpower it. We must then ransack this honest man 
to the bottom if we wish to trust him, and as we find him, 
place our confidence accordingly. 

YOUNG men's FRIENDSHIPS. 

There is a kind of short-lived friendship that takes place 
among young men, from a connection in their pleasures only ; 
a friendship too often attended with bad consequences. This 
companion of your pleasures, young and inexperienced, will 
probably, in the heat of convivial mirth, vow a perpetual 
friendship, and unfold himself to you without the least reserve ; 
but new associations, change of fortune, or change of place, 
may soon dissolve this ill-timed connection, and an improper 
use may be made of it. Be one, if you will, in young com- 
panies, and bear your part like others in the social festivity of 
youth : nay, trust them with your innocent frolics, but keep 
the serious matters to yourself; and, if you must at any time 
make them known, let it be to some tried friend of great ex- 
perience, and that nothing may tempt him to become your 
rival, let that friend be in a difierent walk of life from yourself. 

easiness op youth. 

There is a certain easiness or false modesty in most young 

people, that either makes them unwilling or ashamed to refuse 

ny thing that is asked of them. There is also an unguarded 
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openness about them that makes them the ready prey of the 
artful and designing. They are easily led away by the feigned 
friendships of a knave or a fool, and too rashly place a confi- 
dence in them, that terminates in their loss, and frequently in 
their ruin. Beware, therefore, of these proflfered friendships ; 
repay them with compliments, but not with confidence. Never 
let your vanity make you suppose that people become your 
friends upon a slight acquaintance, for good offices must be 
shown on both sides to create a friendship : it will not thrive 
unless its love be mutual ; and it requires time to ripen it. 

VICIOUS FRIENDSHIPS. 

There is among young people another kind of friendship 
merely nominal, warm indeed, for the time, but fortunately 
of short duration. This friendship takes its rise from their 
pursuing the same course of riot and debauchery ; their purses 
are open to each other, they tell one another all they know, 
they embark in the same quarrels, and stand by each other on 
all occasions. "We should rather call this a confederacy against 
good morals and manners, and think it deserves the severest 
lash of the law; but they have the impudence to call it 
friendship ! However, it is often as suddenly dissolved as it is 
hastily contracted, some accident disperses them, and they 
presently forget each other, except it is to betray and laugh at 
their own egregious folly. 

In short, the sum of the whole is, to make a wide difference 
between companions and friends ; for a very agreeable com- 
panion has often proved a very treacherous and even dan- 
gerous friend. 

knowledge of our times. 
True it is, that we very modestly term the age in which 
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we live the age of intellect pre-eminently — ^that we shut our 
eyes to the wisdom handed down to us by preceding genera- 
tions, whenever it tells against any of the favourite theories 
of the day, or against the rallying party-phrases that now 
become established maxims by the mere force of repetition ; 
and by the aid of invectives, so liberally heaped upon those 
who attempt to expose the poor sophistry thus generally con- 
tained in these shallow sentences. But where, after all, is the 
great moral or political truth that we have discovered, or the 
influence of which we have extended? Forgetful, also, of the 
natural progress of knowledge, and, above all, of the progress 
of the mechanical sciences, we boast of our knowledge as if 
it were exclusively due to our own exertions — thus overlook- 
ing the accumulated information we have inherited. It is as 
if the miserable insect that builds along the upper ridges of 
the coral-reef were to claim, as its own work, the whole of 
the mighty mass raised, in the course of ages, by the labour 
of millions of millions of its fellow worms, from the fathomless 
depths of the ocean. 

EFFECTS OP LEARNING ON THE MANNERS. 

Two lines of Ovid are quoted in Lilly's Syntaxis, which 
deserve the attention of every scholar : 

Adde quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
EmoUit mores, nee sinit esse feros.* 

There is in most tempers a natural ferocity which wants to 
be softened ; and the study of liberal arts and sciences wiU 
generally have this happy effect in polishing the manners. 

* *^ An enlightened cultivation of the liberal arts softens the manners, 
and forbids them to be ferocious." 

"The liberal arts, when faithfully pursued, 
Our manners soften, and proscribe the rude." 
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When the mind is daily attentive to useful learning, a man 
is detached from his passions, and taken as it were out of 
himself; and the habit of being so abstracted, makes the 
mind more manageable, because the passions are out of prac- 
tice. Besides, the arts of learning are the arts of peace, and 
furnish no encouragements to a hostile disposition. 

There is a dreadful mistake too current among young 
people, and which their own experience is apt to cherish and 
commend in one another ; that a youth is of no consequence, 
and makes no figure, unless he is quarrelsome, and renders 
himself a terror to his companions. They call this honour 
and spirit ; but it is dishonour, and an evil spirit : it ought 
not to command respect, but to beget hatred and aversion ; 
and as it cannot well consist with the purposes of society, it 
leads a person into a sort of solitude, like that of the wild beast 
in the desert, who must spend his time by himself, because 
he is not fit for company. 

If any difference arises, it should be conducted with reason 
and moderation : scholars should contend with wit and argu- 
ment, which are the weapons proper to their profession. Their 
science is a science of defence ; it is like that of fencing with 
the foil, which has a guard or button upon the point, that no 
offence may be given : when the sword is taken up instead of 
the foil, fencing is no longer an exercise of the school, but of 
the field. If a gentleman, with a foil in his hand, appears heated 
and in a passion with his adversary, he exposes himself, by 
acting out of character ; because this is a trial of art, and not, 
in any other view, of personal interest. 

The reason why people are soon offended is only this — 
that they set too high a value upon themselves. A slight 
reflection can never be a great offence, but when it is offered 
to a great person ; and if a man be such in his own opinion. 
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he will measure an offence, as he measures himself, farbejond 
its value. 

If we consult our religion upon the subject^ it teaches us, 
that no man is to value himself for any qualifications of 
mind or body; that he has numberless sins for which be 
ought to humble himself daily in the sight of God ; and that 
it is his duty to think all others better than himself. If 
Christ humbled himself to exalt us, true greatness must 
consist in abasing ourselves, and giving honour to our com- 
pany. What we call complaisance, gentility, or good breeding, 
affects to do this; and is the imitation of a most excellent 
virtue. If we obtain the good opinion of men by even the 
shadow of virtue, the reality will entitle us to the praise of 
God, which is the only true and lasting honour. 

MEANS AND USES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

If you would obtain knowledge, you must love it. What 
we earnestly set our hearts upon, we usually make effectual 
efforts to obtain. Where there is a will, there is a way. In 
the language of the wise Preacher, you must cry after it, lift 
up your voice for it, seek it as silver, and search for it as for 
hidden treasures. I proceed to some more particular notice 
of the means and uses of knowledge. 

The knowledge in question is not to be obtained merely 
by light miscellaneous reading. Newspapers and periodical 
publications, excepting such as are devoted to grave discus- 
sions of important principles, together with every species of 
the lighter reading, should be dispatched in moments of 
relaxation, and never occupy the place due to a close study. 

If you would obtain the contemplated knowledge, you must 
believe that you can obtain it. It is a true Latin proverb. 
Qui credit posse potest He who thinks he can, can. Multi- 
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tudes of minds sleep in everlasting rust and obliTion, just 
because it never occurred to them that they could help it. It 
is said of Dr. Paley, that when a jouth at college, wasting his 
time in indolence and pleasure, one of his companions entered 
his room at a certain time, and said to him, rather rudely : 
"Paley, I have just been thinking what a fool you are, to 
waste your time and means thus, when it is in your power, 
by application, to render yourself eminent." This suggested 
to his mind that it was indeed in his power to do it; and from 
that moment he resolved to pursue knowledge with all his 
might. The consequence is, that although not the very 
greatest or most accurate of philosophers, yet the glory and 
influence of his intellect are spread over the civilized world, 
and will last for ever. This is a distinguished example; but 
it illustrates a general truth, applicable in some measure to 
every young man. 

You must fully determine to do it. No person accom- 
plishes anything good and important, which he does not first 
determine to accomplish; and, in order to make your mind up 
to it strongly and effectually, take a wide survey of the mo- 
tives. Think of the happiness to be derived from an elevated 
exercise of your intellect, compared with that of indolence 
and sensuality. Think of the exquisite satisfaction of feeling 
that your mind is growing in vigour, in knowledge, in 
excellence, in whatever elevates and adorns; contrasted with 
the painful consciousness that you are wasting your mental 
existence, and burying your taJent in the earth. Compare 
some of those around you who have pursued the former 
course, with others who have pursued the latter, through their 
youth up to the present time; and say which you prefer. 

Think of the consequences to your children, and to your 
children's children. To possess sound knowledge, wherewith 
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to inspire and direct their young minds, is the best inheritance 
you can bestqw upon them; how much more valuable is it 
than riches! The most useful and distinguished men are 
usually the sons of parents who were either without wealth, or 
who taught their children not to stake their happiness upon it; 
but who possessed knowledge, and taught it their children, and 
learned them to prize it above all other riches. The heirs of 
large wealth, whose parents are ignorant and vain-souled, are 
usually ruined. If many of those parents who are toiling hard 
to swell their estates for their children, already too large for 
their good, would devote half their zeal to qualifying them- 
selves to influence and direct them in the pursuit of knowledge 
and moral excellence, it would be immeasurably better for 
them. It is not enough that they consign them to competent 
teachers. This is, to be sure, of great importance; it is a 
most miserable policy to seek for cheap instruction! Better for 
the parent to divide his bread, for the sake of securing the best 
teachers for his children. But this is not sufficient. Unless 
the parent himself possesses sufficient knowledge to appreciate 
its value, to inspire his children early with a love for it ; to 
watch their progress, superintend their early reading, and have 
some oversight of their education, they must suffiir great, and 
often irreparable loss. Think, too, of the extensive good you 
may do to society, by the power of a disciplined, enlarged, and 
well-furnished mind ! 

Do not expect or attempt too much at once. The growth of 
the mind is gradual and imperceptible. You must not allow 
yours to be cloyed, by its receiving faster than it can digest; 
or dissipated, by only flying from one thing to another; or 
discouraged, by seeing so much to be done; or rendered 
superficial, by too much haste. Remember that if you are 
in the school of Christianity, you are to be a learner to all 
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eternity; therefore set out as you can go on. Under a Ciiris- 
tian course of mental discipline, the mind is scarcely conscious 
of its own progress. Like the oak, whose sure and stately 
growth is seen only in the lapse of time, it moves steadily 
upward till overtaken with age and disease; when it only 
waits the hand of death to smite down the incumbrance of all 
that is mortal, that all that is immortal may be transplanted 
to heaven, where it may strike its roots deeper, and send 
wider its branches, for ever I 

Ascend the steps of knowledge in the order of nature, and 
according to their importance. Necessity compels this in 
childhood, but the rule is frequently violated afterwards. 
Review the ground which you passed over at school; begin 
where you there left off; and first pursue those branches, 
which have the most important connection with your calling. 

STUDIES. 

With writing, book-keeping, Sec, every young man expect- 
ing to pursue business will, of course, make himself early 
acquainted. Arithmetic, English grammar, composition, and 
geography, are next in importance to every young man, both as 
mental discipline and as knowledge. For the sake of some 
variety and relief to your mind, I would advise you to pursue 
two of these in connection. For instance, English grammar 
and composition may occupy some portion of your time, while 
you are pursuing other branches. 

Gro thoroughly through the whole of vulgar arithmetic, if 
practicable. It will serve to impart vigour, acuteness, patience, 
and perseverance to your intellect; and will always be a source 
of valuable science. Then take up the study of geography 
systematically, and pursue it till you are well acquainted with 
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the most important particulars in the natural features, the 
climate, the productions, the governments, the state of learning, 
the habits, and the religion, of every country. This will 
introduce you to the world, and add to the knowledge and 
interest to t)e derived from almost every book, newspaper, 
discourse, or conversation. 

A correct knowledge of his native language, and an ability to 
express his thoughts with propriety, and in a happy style of 
composition, is within the reach of every young man, and 
should by all means be secured. By keeping a journal, letter- 
writing, taking notes from memory of lectures and discourses, 
accompanied with your own thoughts; reading good English 
authors, in connection with some attention to the rules of 
grammar and composition, you wiU insensibly acquire an ac- 
curacy and facility of writing, which will be of incalculable 
value. 

History is a most useful branch of knowledge, and should 
be systematically pursued. Take the best-written- histories 
of the most im^tortant periods, one at a time, in their natural 
order, and read them attentively; taking down notes and 
making references, that you may retain the knowledge ac- 
quired, and have it at your command when you wish to use it. 

Music is another interesting and useful branch of study; it 
affords, when scientifically and thoroughly pursued, a mental 
discipline of high order, and it is a most charming and elegant 
accomplishment. If you have taste, time, and opportunity for 
it, it will abundantly reward your efforts. Music, however, 
for our sex, and, not as a profession, but as an accomplishment, 
is full of dangers and inconveniences to a man of business, 
against all of which, should you take to it, you must be strictly 
upon your guard. 
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But suppose you have learned all these, at least as perfectly 
as most do— are you here to stop? You have but just begun 
to experience something of the pleasure of mental elevation, and 
to taste the sweets of knowledge. Go on; the field will grow 
wider and richer as you advance. 

Fix your attention on some one of the most important sub- 
jects of study, and determine to master it. It is not of so much 
consequence which, ^ you may perhaps suppose; for the 
mental discipline to be gained is the principal object, and 
when once secured, it may be applied to all other subjects as 
well as to tliat. As Cicero has said, there is such a connection 
between all the great departments of human knowledge, that 
a thorough understanding of any one, is a preparation 
better to understand all the rest. The more laborious and 
difficult the subject the better, provided you can master it ; 
for it is in aU other departments of learning as it is in 
music — ^to master one really difficult piece, makes all others 
come easy, and imparts * more valuable discipline than a 
thousand lessons that call for no effi)rt. 

Suppose you take up some language^ ancient or modem, 
such as may seem to promise you most advantage. One hour 
of close study every day, with the occasional help of a teacher, 
may give you in one year so much knowledge of that language, 
as to enable you to read, write, and speak it ; as to greatly 
enlarge and correct your knowledge of your own language ; as 
to render the acquisition of its kindred languages four times 
easier than before ; and as greatly to facilitate your progress 
in any other study you may wish to pursue. It will be worth 
far more to you than all the gold, or all the gratifications of 
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indolence and pleasure, which it may cost you. It will pro- 
bably recompense you even more gold than it cost, and it will 
certainly reward you with a thousand times more pleasure. 

Or, suppose you take up some subject of natural science, 
natural history, or natural philosophy, or astronomy, or ana- 
tomy, or chemistry, or mineralogy, or geology, or botany. On 
each of these sciences you may hear courses of lectures, and 
by attentively studying them, one at a time, in connection 
with hearing lectures, you maybe gradually introducing your 
mind to the great lessons of nature, and thus acquiring a 
knowledge of the works and ways of God. 

Or, suppose you take up intellectual and moral philosophy; 
or civil polity ; or political economy. Study the best authors, 
taking notes, and making references ; converse with the most 
intelligent men ; write down occasionally, and if you feel so 
disposed, your own thoughts and reflections. You will thus 
begin to have definitely-formed opinions upon the subject, 
and to feel your own strength. 

EASINESS OP STUDY.' 

But here you are perhaps ready to say, **The task proposed 
is too difficult and arduous. It may be accomplished by some 
superior intellects, or by those exclusively devoted to learning, 
but it is not for me to climb those enviable heights." There 
is not so much difference in the native capacities of different 
intellects as you probably suppose, and knowledge is more 
accessible to all minds than is commonly imagined. When 
its generic principles are weU mastered, the rest becomes 
easier; memory is much relieved, and the pleasure increases as 
you advance. The reason of this is, that unity, and a consent 
of parts, pervade all the works and ways of God. 
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For instance, suppose you are studying Geography. Instead 
of having to gather up and hold in your memory all the in- 
diyidusd facts without order, which would be a disagreeable, 
hopeless, endless task, you first learn the general facts or prin- 
ciples which comprehend them. You divide the globe into 
zones or belts, and ascertain what are the natural productions 
of the several belts of latitude. You then learn the relative 
position, size, and general features of each country. You ascer- 
tain the influence of climate, scenery, and other physical causes 
upon the natural productions of the earth, upon animals, and 
upon the human race. You then acquaint yourself with the 
form of government and the religion of each country ; trace the 
influence of these causes also upon the intellect, habits, and 
morals of men. You have now comprehended millions of 
millions of individual facts under a few general truths, which 
only require the modification that observation and experience 
will easily furnish. It is now only necessary for you to call to 
mind the latitude, natural features, government, and religion of 
any country or section of country on the globe, to be able at 
once, with considerable accuracy, to declare the whole catalogue 
of its produce ; trees, fruits, plants, with their particular quali- 
ties J the entire race of its animals, reptiles, birds, and insects, 
with their peculiar forms and orders ; and the physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and moral character of its inhabitants. Even if 
you have never heard or read a syllable respecting the produc- 
tions of certain countries, you will never be left to suppose, as a 
man recently did, thatpine-apples and cocoa-nuts are imported 
from Persia, or that coffee is raised in Holland, or figs and 
oranges in Patagonia, or cotton and rice in Great Britain, or 
rein-^deer in Abyssinia, or fur and wool in the West«-Indies ; you 
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will not look to the torrid zone, or to a flat and monotonous 
country, for the most vigorous intellects ; nor to temperate zones 
for the most luxurious imaginations, or the warmest passions ; 
nor to countries under despotic governments for original and 
independent minds. 

In the same manner, learning certain general peculiarities in 
the physical features of a country, will help you to know and 
remember numerous particulars which depend upon them. The 
rivers of any country, for example, take their size, speed, and 
direction, from the size of its features, and the magnitude, ele- 
vation, and course of its mountains. When you have learned 
the one, you have already begun to learn the other by infer- 
ence. You will not then look for any very large rivers in 
Great Britain, nor on the west side of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, because the features of these countries are too small for 
them; but on the east of the Andes in South America, and of 
the Rocky Mountains in North America, those vast elevations 
looking off more than a thousand miles to the ocean as their 
base, you will expect to find rivers of the largest size, with 
numerous tributaries to serve as the natural arteries of such 
countries. And so you find it over the whole globe, in respect 
to all the facts comprehended in physical geography. There is 
such a proportion between the relative members of the material 
universe, that a knowledge of a few of the most important 
members will impart to a scientific mind a ready knowledge of 
all the rest. It is on this principle that the science of com- 
parative anatomy is founded; so that the student, by seeing 
only a bone or the fragment of a bone, or a tooth, will give you 
the anatomy of the whole frame to which it belongs. 

In this way the study of Geography will soon become a 
delightful and profitable exercise of intellect, judgment, 
sagacity, and philosophical discrimination, as well as of memory ; 
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pouring valuable knowledge into the mind through all these 
inlets. And thus you will find it, in every department of study 
and of enterprise; when you have diligently surmounted 
first difficulties and secured the essential principles or steps of 
a subject or of a course of business, the rest of the way is 
comparatively easy. The young man, on entering upon 
business, finds his greatest difficulty in getting well stai'ted. 
But patience and perseverance in well-doing will always 
succeed at last, and great is the reward. 

GEOLOGY. 

In further illustration of this doctrine, take the subject of 
Greology- When you have learned the primitive, transitionary, 
secondary, and tertiary formations, with the geological features 
of a country, you will know, without further information, 
where to look for granite ; where for limestone and marble ; 
where for iron ; where for coal ; where for salt ; where for 
gold and silver ; where for pure water, &c. The natural homes 
of all these things can be definitely ascertained upon geological 
principles. 

EXACT, ABSTRACT, AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

The same is true in all the physical sciences, and also in 
the abstract and exact sciences, in an eminent degree. In 
mathematics, our minds first become possessed of certain 
self-evident truths, which we resolve into principles compre- 
hending individual truths, and out of which finally grow, as 
the branches from the trunk of a tree, all the endless ratios, 
proportions, and powers of measurement and of number. 

The same is also true in the sciences of the laws and opera- 
tions of the mind. Take for example moral science, or that 
which treats of our moral relations and duties. Here also are 
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certain self-evident truths, from which may be clearly demon-* 
strated the first great principles in morals, to which individual 
truths and duties are so related, that they will guide you 
safely through all your inquiries after truth and duty. If 
ever you lose your way, and get into doubt or diflGLculty in a 
subject that is very complex, you have only to revert to some 
of the first principles which you have established, including 
the case in question, and you will easily detect your mistake, 
correct your error, and see your way clearly again. 

MORAL PRINCIPLES. 

Suppose, for illustration, that from the self-evident truths, 
that we exist ; that we think ; that, as free moral agents, we 
will and act ; that we love and hate ; that we are social beings ; 
that we can benefit or injure one another ; that, inasmuch 
as every effect must have an adequate cause, we owe our 
existence to some Superior Being who sustains and protects us 
— ^you proceed to establish some of the great moral principles^ 
that we are accountable for our conduct ; that we ought to 
render supreme homage to the Supreme Being ; that benevo- 
lence is the essential element of moral happiness ; that we 
ought not to injure ourselves, but to pursue the course which 
wiU make us most happy for ever ; that we ought to be benevo- 
lent towards all men, and do them good as far as we can. Now 
take any of these principles and carry it through that whole 
department of moral inquiry, of which it is the law and the 
light. For instance, take the principle that you ought, to 
the extent of your ability, to do that which will most benefit 
yourself and your fellow-men. Apply this principle to all 
your pursuits and relations ; to your business in life, and your 
manner of pursuing it ; to the cultivation of your intellect 
and heart ; to your social habits ; to the care of your health, 
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to the influence which you do or may exert upon the physical, 
intellectual, social, civil, moral, and eternal interests of 
your fellow-beings. You will find that this principle will 
serve from the infancy of your moral being, as a lamp to 
your feet, conducting you safely in the path of duty at all 
times, till it presents you with those before the throne of 
God in heaven, rejoicing together in the glory of his king- 
dom. The same will prove true, if you carry out and apply 
any other of the elementary principles of moral science. I 
can of course only give a single example for illustration. 

THE SCIENCE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to show you, that the universe, the 
great store-house of knowledge, is not a confused and chaotic 
jumble, as it strikes the unscientific eye ; that when you have 
acquired the science and application of its elementary laws, 
knowledge will flow into your mind much more easily, natu- 
rally, rapidly, and delightfully, than you could have at first 
supposed ; and that as you proceed, you will everywhere find 
order emerging from chaos, light from darkness, truth from 
error, unity from complexity, divinity and design from atheism 
and chance, till your charmed and exulting spirit will see the 
glory of God bursting forth on all sides ; and as is- said of 
heaven, so will it begin to be said of your soul : " and there 
is no night there." 

HEARING PUBLIC LECTURES. 

As many young men now enjoy frequent opportunities of 
hearing public lectures on subjects of literature, science, his- 
tory, &c., it may be well to notice here the way in which you 
can render them most profitable. 

In the first place, then, do not attend more than you canpre- 

G 
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pare for. No person can hear a lecture to advantage without 
some previous preparation. The mind must possess some 
knowledge upon a subject, before it can well acquire knowledge 
upon it from a public lecture. To go to a lecture without 
having previously acquired some knowledge and interest 
respecting the subject of it, is like going to market without 
any money to buy with. You will carry nothing away unless 
it is forced upon you. In colleges, students are always required 
to study a subject before hearing lectures upon it. 

In the second place, have a wise choice of the lecture you 
attend. Select the best, and those upon subjects respecting 
which you judge it most important to acquire knowledge. 

In the third place, do not attend merely to hold your dish 
and catch whatever chances to fall into it for your gratification, 
but attend to aid your investigation of principles and facts, to 
exercise your own intellect and judgment, and to incorporate 
with your own mind whatever of knowledge may be acquired. 

In the fourth place, take at least as much time after a lecture 
as you spend in hearing it, to think upon it, to digest it, and to 
write down in your note-book, in a place headed with the sub- 
ject of the lecture, whatever important principles or facts you 
may have learned. 

Now all this may seem to you, at first, a hard and unwel- 
come task ; but it will soon become easy, and its fruits wiU 
abundantly appear. You will thus acquire such a mental 
habit, that whatever you hear wiU put you to thinking and 
investigating ; and your philosophical memory wiU be able to 
carry away from every lecture all that is most essential and 
important. 

You may, indeed, frequently hear lectures that contain but 
little thought, and that illogically arranged. Owing to a want 
of mental discipline in the speaker, there may be a confounding 
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and misapplication of principles, and a jumbling together of 
facts incongruous and impertinent, the e^c/ of which you may- 
realize in the blur and confusion cast upon your mind, as one is 
conscious of the indistinctness of vision produced by spectacles 
which do not bring the rays to a focal point, but the reason of 
which you will not perceive, till you learn what is implied in 
scientific presentation of a subject; just as one will not perceive 
why the spectacles confuse his vision, till he learns the science 
of optics. 

But if you attend upon lectures in the manner above indir 
cated, an occasional exhibition of this kind will do you no 
injury. You will thus learn to distinguish between the wheat 
and the chaff; and whatever sets you to thinking and invests 
your mind with elementary principles clearly elucidated, will 
stand in profitable contrast to confusion of thought, empty de- 
clamation, or mere common-places. 

In this way you may not only derive satisfaction, but 
may grow in valuable knowledge, as the fruit of every lecture 
you hear. 

PLEASUKES AND BENEFITS OF A CULTIVATED 

UNDERSTANDING. 

In the uncultivated man the intellectual faculties compara- 
tively sleep. As soon as his bodily appetites are satisfied, he 
sees neither pleasures to desire, nor pains to fear. He lies 
down and sleeps again. This negative happiness would bring 
desolation to the heart of a cultivated man. All his faculties 
have commenced their development. He experienees a new 
craving, which occupations grave or futile, but rapidly 
changed and renewed, can alone appease. If there occur 
between them intervals which can be filled neither by remem- 
brances nor by necessary repose, lassitude intervenes, and 
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measures for him the length of these chasms in life by the 
sadness of his feelings. 

The next enemy to happiness, after vice, is vacuity of mind. 
Some escape it without much seeming pains taking. My neigh- 
bour, every morning, turns over twenty gazettes, the public 
news in which is copied the one from the other. Econo- 
mizing the pleasure of this reading, and gravely reposing in the 
intervals, he communicates, sometimes with an oracular tone, 
sometimes with a modest reserve, his reflections to those who 
surround him ; and, at length, leaves the reading-room with 
the importance of one who feels that he has discharged a debt 
to society. 

In playhouses, it is not the play, but the emotions of the 
common people who behold it, that are often the most worthy 
of contemplation. In the murder of a poor tragedy by poorer 
actors, what transports from the enthusiastic mass of the 
audience, when a blow of a poniard, preceded by a pompous 
maxim, lays low the tyrant of the piece ! What earnest feeling, 
what sincerest tears, you witness ! How much more worthy 
of envy these honest people, who lose their enjoyment neither 
by the revolting improbability of the situations, nor by the ab- 
surdity of the dialogue, nor by the mouthing of the rehearsal ; 
than those fastidious critics who exalt their intellectual pride 
at the expense of these cheap enjoyments! 

From the moment in which a man feels sincere pleasure 
in cultivating his understanding, he may date defiance to the 
weight of time. He has the magic key, which unlocks the 
exhausttess treasury of enjoyments. He lives in the age 
and country which he prefers. Space and time are no longer 
obstacles to his happiness. He interrogates the wise and good 
of all ages and all countries ; and his conversations with them 
cease, or change object, as soon as he chooses. How much 
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gratitude does he owe the Author of nature, for having im- 
pressed on genius so many different impulses ! With Plato, he 
is among the sages of Greece, hearing their lessons, and associat- 
ing his wishes with theirs for the happiness of his kind. In 
the range of history, he ascends to the infancy of empires 
and time. Does he court repose ? Horace bids him "gather 
the roses before they fade;" or Shakspeare reminds him, 
when illusions will vanish like "the baseless fabric of a 
vision." 

If a man has powers and acquirements, it is a great evil if 
he is disposed to fatigue others with his self-love. If we 
could number all the subjects of which the most accomplished 
scholar is ignorant, we should perceive that the interval 
between him and a common person is not so immense as he 
may imagine. Ought he to be astonished if the real friends of 
the muses tire of his declamations, his recitations, and his 
occupancy with himself? 

REAL END OF STUDY. 

To attain truth should be the real end of all study. In such 
researches the mind kindles, as by enchantment, at every step ! 
The desire to succeed produces that noble emotion, which is 
always developed by ardent zeal and pure intentions. Success, 
although we were to think nothing of its results, inspires a 
kind of pleasure ; because truth comports with our understand- 
ing, as brilliant and soft colours agree with the eye, or pleasant 
sounds with the ear. This enjoyment naturally associates with 
another, still more vivid. The effect of truth is universally 
salutary; and every instance in which our feeble intellect 
discovers some gleams, elevates the spirit, and intimately 
penetrates it with a right degree of happiness. 
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DELIVERANCE FROM ERROR. 

One of the chief advantages of study is, that it enfranchises 
the mind from those prejudices that disturb life. How many, 
and what agonizing torments, have been caused by those which 
are associated with false ideas of religion ! After those great 
calamities in the dark ages, which destroyed the traces of the 
sciences and arts, men, pursued by terror, seemed to imagine 
that they constantly saw malevolent spirits flying among the 
clouds, or wandering in the depths of woods. The sound of 
strong wind and thunder came to their ears as the voice of 
infernal divinities ; and, prostrate with terror, they sought to 
appease their angry gods by bloody sacrifices. In process of 
time, a small number of men, enlightened by observation, 
dared to raise the veil by degrees, and succeeded in dissipating 
these terrors, by tracing the seeming prodigies to some of 
the simplest laws of physics. The phantoms of superstition 
vanished, and, in the light of reason, revealed a just and bene- 
ficent Divinity, presiding over obedient nature. 

We think, in our pride, that an immense interval separates 
us from those times of disaster, ignorance, and alarm. How 
many of our kind, unhappy by their intellectual weakness, 
still tremble before the jealous and implacable God of their 
imaginations, who enjoins hatred and wrath, and punishes 
even the errors of opinion by the most horrible torments ! 
The man exempt from prejudices is alone capable of prostrat- 
ing himself before the Divinity from a feeling of love ; and he 
whose prayer, alike confident and resigned, is addressed to 
the divine attributes of power, justice, and of clemency. 

VIRTUES AND DELIGHTS OF LEARNING AND THE LEARNED. 

There are other errors which study dispels. The student 
who is charmed with communion with the muses does not con- 
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sume bis best years in gloomy intrigues : nor do you meet bim 
pressing forward in tbe path whieb ambition bas traced. Tbe 
Greeks, fertile in significant allegories, supposed tbe same 
divinity to preside over tbe sciences, and over wisdom. 

Tbe habit of living in converse with tbe noblest works of 
mind and art, produces elevation of soul : and be who has an 
elevated mind must be intrinsically good and happy. Exempt 
from the weaknesses of vanity, free from the tumultuous 
passions, be cultivates tbe noble and generous virtues, for tbe 
pleasure of practising them. Disdaining a mass of objects of 
desire which disturb tbe vulgar, be offers a small mark to 
the keen shafts of misery. Should adversity strike him, he bas 
resources so much the more sure, as he finds them in himself. 

No man can ever taste the full charm of letters and tbe arts, 
except in tbe bosom of retirement. If he reads and meditates 
only for the pursuit of fame, amusements change to labours. 
J£ we propose to enter the lists, outstrip rivals, and direct a 
party, we are soon agitated with little passions, but great 
inquietudes. Heaven, sternly decreeing that no earthly 
felicity shall be unalloyed, has placed a tldrst for celebrity as 
a drawback upon the love of study. 

But ought tbe ardour to render immortal services — ought 
tbe noble ambition to be useful, to be stifled ? Are not these 
the source of pleasures as pure as they are ravishing? We 
contemplate an immense and indestructible republic, composed 
of all those men who devote themselves to the happiness of 
their kind. Occupied, without relaxation or abatement, in 
continuing the works which their predecessors have begun, 
they bequeath to their successors the care of pursuing and 
crowning their labours. Men of genius are tbe chiefs of this 
republic. As they have talents which separate them from 
the rest of the human race, they have also pleasure^ reserved 
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for themselves alone. What a sublime sentiment must have 
elevated the spirit of Newton, when a part of the mysterious 
laws of the universe first dawned upon his mind ! A glow 
still more delightful must have pervaded the bosom of Fene- 
lon, when meditating the most beautiful lessons which wisdom 
ever announced to the powerful and the rulers of the people. 
To these privileged beings it belongs, to give a powerful im- 
pulse to minds, and to trace a new path for the generations 
to come ! 

MEANS OP ACQUIRING INFORMATION. 

There are five eminent means or methods whereby the 
mind is improved in the knowledge of things ; and these are, 
observation, reading, instruction by lectures, conversation, 
and meditation ; which last, in a most peculiar manner, is 
called study. Let us survey the general definitions or de- 
scriptions of them all. 

I. Observation is the notice that we take of all occurrences 
and objects, whether they are sensible or intellectual, whether 
relating to persons or things, to ourselves or others. It is this 
that furnishes us, even from our infancy, with a rich variety of 
ideas, words, and phrases : it is by this we know that fire will 
burn, that the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, that an 
acorn produces an oak, that man is a being capable of reason- 
ing and discourse, that our judgment is weak, that our mis- 
takes are many, that our sorrows are great, that our bodies 
die and are carried to the grave, and that one generation 
succeeds another. All those things which we see, which we 
hear or feel, which we perceive by sense or consciousness, or 
which we know in a direct manner, with scarce any exercise 
of our reflecting faculties or our reasoning powers, may be 
included under the general name of observation. 
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When this observation relates to anything that immediately 
concerns ourselves, and of which we are conscious, it may be 
called experience. So, I am said to know or experience that 
I have in myself a power of thinking, fearing, loving, &c.,' 
that I have appetites and passions working in me, and that 
many personal occurrences have attended me in life. 

Observation, therefore, includes all that Locke means by 
sensation and reflection. 

When we are searching out the nature or properties of any 
thing by various methods of trial, or when we apply some 
active powers, or set some causes to work, to observe what 
effects they will produce ; this sort of observation is called 
experiment. So, when I throw a bullet into water, I find it 
sinks ; and when I throw the same bullet into quicksilver, I 
see it swims ; but if I beat out this bullet into a thin hollow 
shape, like a dish, then it will swim in the water too. So, 
when I strike two flints together, I find they produce fire : 
when I throw seed into the earth, it grows up into a plant. 

All these belong collectively to the first method of know- 
ledge ; which we call observation. 

II. Reading is that means or method of knowledge whereby 
we acquaint ourselves with what other men have written, or 
published to the world in their writings. The arts of reading 
and writing are of infinite advantage; for by them we are made 
partakers of the sentiments, observations, reasonings, and im- 
provements of all the learned world, in the most remote nations, 
and in former ages almost from the beginning of mankind. 

ni. Public or private Lectures are such verbal instruc- 
tions as are given by a teacher, while the learners attend in 
silence. This is the way of learning religjon from the pulpit; 
or of philosophy or theology from the professor's chair; or 
of mathematics, by a teacher showing us various theorems or 
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problems; that is, speculations or practices by demonstration 
and operation, with all the instruments of art necessary to 
those operations. 

• IV. Conversation is another method of improving our 
minds, wherein, by natural discourse and inquiry, we learn 
the sentiments of others, as well as communicate our own 
sentiments in the same manner. Sometimes, indeed, though 
both parties speak by turns, yet the advantage is only on one 
side, ias when a teacher and a pupil meet and discourse toge- 
ther: but frequently the profit is mutual. Under this head 
of conversation we may also rank profitable disputations of 
various kinds. 

V. Meditation and study include all those exercises of the 
mind, whereby we render all the former methods useful for 
our increase in true knowledge and wisdom. It is by medita- 
tion we come to confirm our memory of things that pass 
through our thoughts in the occurrences of life, in our own 
experiences, and in the observations we make. It is by 
meditation that we draw various inferences, and establish in 
our minds general principles of knowledge. It is by medita- 
tion that we compare the various ideas which we derive from 
our senses, or from the operations of our mental faculties, and 
join them in propositions. It is by meditation that we ^:si in 
our memory whatsoever we learn, and form our own judgment 
of the truth or falsehood, the strength or weakness, of what 
others speak or write. It is meditation or study that draws out 
long chains of argument, and searches and finds out deep and 
difficult truths which before lay concealed in darkness. 

It would be a needless thing to prove, that our own solitary 
meditations, together with the few observations that the most 
part of mankind are capable of making, are not sufficient, of 
"^hemselves, to lead us into the attainment of any considerable 
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proportion of knowledge, at least, in an age so much improved 
as ours is, without the assistance of conversation and reading 
and other proper instructions that are to be attained in our 
days. Yet all these five methods have their peculiar advan- 
tages, whereby they assist each other; and their peculiar 
defects, which have need to be supplied by the other's assist- 
ance. Let us trace over some of the particular advantages 
of each. 

OBSERVATION. 

One method of improving the mind is observation, and the 
advantages of it are these : — 

It is owing to observation, that our mind is furnished with 
the first simple and complex ideas. It is this lays the ground- 
work and foundation of all knowledge, an^ makes us capable 
of using any of the other methods for improving the mind : 
for if we did not attain a variety -of sensible and intellectual 
ideas by the sensations of outward objects, by the conscious- 
ness of our own appetites and passions, pleasures and pains, 
and by inward experience of the operations of our own facul- 
ties, it would be impossible either for men or books to teach 
us anything. It is observation that must give us our first 
ideas of things^ as it includes in it sense and consciousness. 

All our knowledge derived from observation, whether it be 
of single ideas or of propositions, is knowledge gotten at first 
hand. Hereby we see and know things as they are, or as they 
appear to us; we receive the impressions of them on our minds 
from the original objects themselves, which give a clearer 
and stronger conception of things: these ideas are more lively, 
and the propositions (at least in many cases) are much more 
evident. Whereas, the knowledge we derive from lectures, 
reading, and conversation, is but the copy of other men's ideas, 
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that is, the picture of a picture; and it is one removed further 
from the original. 

DAILY GAIN OP KNOWLEDGE. 

Another advantage of observation is, that we may con- 
tinue acquiring knowledge all the day long, and every moment 
of our lives; and every moment of our existence we may be 
adding something to our intellectual treasures thereby, except 
only while we are asleep. 

Though observation, in the strict sense of the word, and as 
it is distinguished from meditation and study, is the first means 
of improvement, and in its strictest sense does not include in it 
any reasonings of the mind upon the things which we observe, 
or inferences drawn from them; yet the operations of the 
mind are so exceeding swift, that it is hardly possible for 
a thinking man to' gain experience or observation without 
making some secret and short reflections upon them; and, 
therefore, in giving a few directionlS concerning this method of 
improvement, we shall not so narrowly confine ourselves to the 
first mere impression of objects on the mind by observation ; 
but include also some hints which relate to the first, most easy, 
and obvious reflections or reasoning which arise from them. 

Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one constant 
view and design in life: since there is no time or place, no 
transactions, occurrences, or engagements in life, which exclude 
us from this method of improving the mind. When we are 
alone, even in darkness and in silence, we may turn the eye 
of the soul inward upon itself, converse with our own hearts, 
observe the working of our own spirits, and reflect upon the 
inward motions of our own passions in some of the latest occur- 
rences in life; we may acquaint ourselves with the powers 
and properties, the tendencies and inclinations both of body 
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and spirit, and gain a more intimate knowledge of ourselves. 
When we are in company, we may discover something more 
of human nature, of human passions and follies, and of human 
affairs, vices, and virtues, by conversing with mankind, and 
observing their conduct. Nor is there anything more valuable 
than the knowledge of ourselves, and the knowledge of men, 
except it be the knowledge of God who made*u8, and our re- 
lation to him as our Governor. 

OBSERVATION WITH REFLEcAoN. 

When we are in the house or the city, wheresoever we 
turn our eyes, we see the works of men: when we are abroad 
in the country, we behold more of the works of God. The 
skies and the ground, above and beneath us, and the animal 
and vegetable world round about us, may entertain our 
observation with ten thousand varieties. 

Endeavour,' therefore, to derive some instruction or im- 
provement of the mind from every thing which you see or 
hear; from every thing which occurs in human life; from 
every thing within you or without you. 

Bring down some knowledge from the clouds, the stars, the 
sun, the moon, and the revolutions of all the planets. Dig and 
draw up some valuable meditations from the bowels of the 
earth, and search them through the watery depths. Extract 
some intellectual improvements from the minerals and metals; 
from the wonders of nature among the vegetables, the herbs, 
trees, and flowers. Learn some lessons from the birds and the 
beasts, and the meanest insect. Read the wisdom of God and 
his admirable contrivance in them all; read his almighty 
power, his rich and various goodness, in aU the works of his 
hands. 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying minutes, 
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learn a wise improvement of time, and be watchful to seize every 
opportunity to increase in knowledge. 

From the vicissitudes and revolutions of nations and families^ 
and from the various occurrences of the world, learn the insta- 
bility of mortal affairs, the uncertainty of life, the certainty of 
death. 

From the vices and the follies of o Aers, observe what is hateful 
in them; consider how such a practice looks in another person, 
and remember that it looks as ill or worse in yourself. From 
the virtue of others learn something worthy of your imitation. 

From the deformity, the distress, or calamity of others, derive 
lessons of thankfulness to God, and hymns of grateful praise 
to jour Creator, Governor, and Benefactor, who has formed 
you in a better mould, and guarded you from those evils. 
Learn also the sacred lesson of contentment in your own estate, 
and compassion to your neighbour under his miseries. 

From your natural powers, sensations, judgment^ memory, 
hands, feet, &c., make this inference, that they were not given 
to you for nothing, but for some useful employment ix) the 
honour of your Maker ; and for the good of your fellow- 
creatures, as well as for your own best interests and final 
happiness. 

From the sorrows, the pains, the sicknesses, and sufferings 
that attend you, learn the evil of sin, and the imperfection of 
your present state. From your own sins and follies, learn the 
goodness of God toward you, and the practice of love toward 
God and man. 

Thus from every appearance of nature, and from every 
occurrence of life, you may derive natural, moral, and reli- 
gious observations to entertain your minds, as well as rules 
of conduct in the affairs relating to this life and that 
which is to come. 
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INDULGE A LAUDABLE CURIOSITY. 

In order to furnish the mind with a rich variety of ideas, 
the laudable curiosity of young people should be indulged 
and gratified, rather than discouraged. It is a very hopeful 
sign in young persons, to see them curious in observing, and 
inquisitive in searching into, the greatest part of things that 
occur ; nor should such an inquiring temper be frowned into 
silence, nor be rigorously restrained, but should rather be 
satisfied by proper answers given to all those queries. 

For this reason also, where time and fortune allow it, young 
people should be led into company at proper seasons, should 
be carried abroad to see the fields, and the woods, and the 
rivers, the buildings, towns, and cities distant from their own 
dwelling; they should be entertained with the sight of 
strange birds, beasts, fishes, insects, vegetables, and produc- 
tions both of nature and art of every kind, whether they are 
the products of their own or foreign nations : and in due 
time, where Providence gives opportunity, they may travel 
under a wise inspector or tutor to different parts of the world 
for the same end, that they may bring home treasures of 
useful knowledge. 

COMMIT OBSERVATIONS TO WRTTING. 

Amongst all these observations, write dovm what is most 
remarkable and uncommon : reserve these remarks in store 
for proper occasions, and at proper seasons take a review of 
them. Such a practice will give you a habit of useful thinking ; 
this will secure the workings of your mind from running to 
waste ; and by this means even your vacant moments will turn 
to happy account. 

And whatsoever useful observations may have been made, 
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let them sometimes be part of the subject of your conversation 
among your friends. 

Let the circumstances or situations in life be what or where 
they will, a man should never neglect this improvement which 
may be derived from observation. Let him rove through the 
earth or the seas for his own humour as a traveller, or pursue 
his diversions in what part of the world he pleases as a gentle- 
man : let prosperous or adverse fortune call him to the most 
distant parts of the globe : still let him carry on his knowledge 
and the improvement of his mind by wise observations. In 
due time, by this means, he may render himself some way 
useful to mankind. 

Theobaldino, in his younger years, visited the forests of 
Norway on account of trade, to purchase timber ; and be- 
sides his proper observations on the growth of trees on those 
northern mountains, he learned there were a people called 
Fins, in the country which borders upon Sweden, whose ha- 
bitation was very much in the woods ; and he lived afterwards 
to give an account of them and some of their customs to the 
Royal Society of London for the Improvement of Natural Know- 
ledge. Puetoli was takea captive into Turkey in his youth, 
and travelled with his master in their holy pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whereby he became more intelligent in the rites and 
ceremonies of the Mahometan worship than perhaps any 
Briton ever did before ; and by his manuscripts we are made 
more acquainted in this last century with the Turkish cere- 
monies than any one before had ever informed us. 

PASSIONS AND PREJUDICES. 

Let us keep our minds as free as possible from passions 
and prejudices ; for these will give a wrong turn to our obser- 
vations both on persons and things. The eyes of a man 
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affected with the jaundice give a yeUow hue to all he looks 
upon ; and the mind tinctured with any passion or prejudice 
diffuses a false colour over the real appearances of things, 
and disguises many of the common occurrences of life ; it 
never beholds things in a true light, nor suffers them to 
appear as they are. Whensoever, therefore, you would make 
proper observations, let self, with all its influences, stand 
aside as far as possible ; abstract your own interest and your 
own concern from them, and bid all friendships and enmities 
stand aloof and keep out of the way in the observations that 
you make relating to persons and things. 

If this rule were well obeyed, we should be much better 
guarded against those common kinds of misconduct in the 
observations upon men ; the false judgments of pride and 
envy. How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which 
we take of other persons ! How often is mankind prone to 
put an ill sense upon the actions of their neighbours, to tak^ 
a survey of them in an evil position, and in an unhappy 
light ! And by this means we form a worse opinion of our 
neighbours than they deserve ; at the same time that pride 
and self-flattery tempt us to make unjust observations on 
ourselves in our own favour. In all the favourable judg- 
ments we pass concerning ourselves, we should allow a little 
abatement on this account. 

OBSERVATIONS ON PEBSONS. 

In making your observations upon persons, beware of in- 
dulging that busy curiosity which is ever inquiring into private 
and domestic affairs, with an endless itch of learning the secret 
history of families. It is but seldom that such a prying curi- 
osity attains any valuable ends ; it often begets suspicions, 

H 
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jealousies, and disturbances in households, and it is a frequent 
temptation to persons to defame their neighbours : some per- 
sons cannot help telling what they know ; a busy-body is most 
liable to become a tattler upon every occasion. By com- 
municating the secrets of our hearts hastily to others, we 
frequently put ourselves in the power and at the mercy of the 
unworthy. 

Let your observation, even of persons and their conduct, be 
chiefly designed in order to lead you to a better acquaintance 
with things, particularly with human nature ; and to inform 
you what to imitate and what to avoid ; rather than to furnish 
out matter for the evil passions of the mind, or the imperti- 
nences of discourse and reproaches of the tongue. 

Though it may be proper sometimes to make your observa- 
tions concerning persons as well as things the subject of your 
discourse in learned or useful conversations, yet what remarks 
you make on particular persons, especially to their disad- 
vantage, should for the most part lie hid in your own breast, 
till some just and apparent occasion, some necessary call of 
Providence, leads you to speak properly to them. 

If thd character and conduct which you observe be greatly 
culpable, it should so much the less be published. You may 
treasure up such remarks of the follies, indecencies, or vices of 
your neighbours as may be a constant guard agfainst your prac- 
tice of the same, without exposing the reputation of your 
neighbour on that account. It is a good old rule, that our 
conversation should rather be laid out on things than on per- 
sons ; and this rule should generally be observed (unless names 
be concealed) wheresoever faults and follies are our theme. 

Archbishop Tillotson has written a small but excellent 
Discourse on Evil Speaking ; wherein he admirably explains, 
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limits, and applies that general apostolic precept, ^' Speak evil 
of no man." 

BE NOT TOO HASTY. 

Be not too hasty to erect general theories from a few 
particular observations, appearances, or experiments. This is 
what the logicians call a false induction. When general ob- 
servations are drawn from so many particulars as to become 
certain and indubitable, these are j ewels of knowledge, compre- 
hending great treasure in a little room : but they are therefore 
to be made with the greater care and caution, lest errors become 
large and diffusive, if we should mistake in these general 
notions. 

A hasty determination of some universal principles, without 
a due survey of all the particular cases which may be included 
in them, is the way to lay a snare for our understandings in 
their pursuit of any subject, and we shall often be taken captive 
into mistake and falsehood. Niveo, in hisyouth, observed, that 
on three Christmas days together there fell a good quantity of 
snow, and now has written it down in his almanac, as a part 
of his wise remarks on the weather, that it will always snow at 
Christmas. Euron, a young lad, took notice, ten times, that 
there was a sharp frost when the wind was in the north-east ; 
therefore, in the middle of last July, he almost expected it 
would freeze, because the weathercocks showed him a north- 
east wind ; and he was still more disappointed, when he found 
it a very sultry season. It is the same hasty judgment that 
has thrown scandal on a whole nation for the sake of some 
culpable characters belonging to several particular natives of 
that country ; whereas all the Frenchmen are not frivolous 
and light ; all the Italians are not jealous and revengeful ; nor 
were all the Boeotians dull of comprehension. 
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READING. 

The next method of improving the mind is by reading, 
and the advantages of it are such as these : 

By reading, we become acquainted, in a very extensive 
manner, with the affairs, actions, and thoughts of the living 
and the dead, in tlie most remote nations, and most distant 
ages, and that with as much ease as though they lived in our 
own age and nation. By reading of books we may learn some- 
thing from all parts of mankind ; whereas by observation we 
learn all from ourselves, and only what comes within our own 
direct cognizance ; by conversation we can only enjoy the 
assistance of a very few persons, viz. those who are near us, 
and live at the same time when we do, that is, our neighbours 
and contemporaries ; but our knowledge is much more narrowed 
still, if we confine ourselves -merely to our own solitary reason- 
ings, without much observation or reading : for then all our 
improvement must arise only from our own inward powers 
and meditations. 

By reading, we learn not only the actions and the senti- 
ments of different nations and ages, but we transfer to ourselves 
the knowledge and improvements of the most learned men, the 
wisest and the best of mankind, whenever or wheresoever they 
may have lived : for though many books have been written by 
weak and injudicious persons, yet the most of those books 
which have obtained great reputation in the world are the pro- 
ducts of great and wise men in their several ages and nations : 
whereas we can obtain the conversation and instruction of those 
only who are within the reach of our dwelling, or our acquaint- 
ance, whether they are wise or unwise); and sometimes that 
narrow sphere scarce affords any person of great eminence in 
wisdom or learning, unlessourinstructor happens to possess this 
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character. And as for our own studies and meditations, even 
when we arrive at some fair degree of learning, our advantage, 
as to further improvement in knowledge by them, is still far 
more contracted than what we may derive from reading. 

When we read good authors, we learn the best, the most 
considered, and the most refined sentiments, even of those wise 
and learned men ; for they have studied diligently, and have 
committed to writing their maturest thoughts, and the result 
of their long study and experience : whereas by conversation, 
and in some lectures, we obtain many times only the present 
thoughts of our tutors and friends, which (though they may 
be bright and useful) yet at first perhaps may be sudden and 
indigested, and are mere hints which have risen to no maturity. 

It is another advantage of reading, that we may review 
what we have read ; we may consult the page again and again, 
and meditate on it, at successive seasons, in our serenest and 
retired hours, having the book always at hand : but what we 
obtain by conversation and in lectures, is oftentimes lost again 
as soon as the company breaks up, or at least when the day 
vanishes, unless we happen to have the talent of a good memory, 
or quickly retire and note down whatever remarkable fact we 
have found in those discourses. And for the same reason, and 
for the want of retiring and noting in his common-place book, 
many a learned man has lost several useful meditations of his 
own, and could never recal them again. 

An author is a silent tutor; the cheapest, most important, 
convenient, efficient, in the work of instruction. Persons who 
do not read may pick up much by observation, but their know- 
ledge must be comparatively scanty. An author is one who 
has picked up much by observation too; and if you read fifty 
authors, you have the advantage of fifty times the observation 
which can possibly come under your own eye. Nay, though 
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a mere observer, who does not read, may gain ideas, yet on such 
terms, seldom is judgment attained. The ideas picked up are 
rather kept huddled together, than sorted, arranged, and dis- 
played in their proper beauty. The bag may be soon filled on 
the sea-shore with glittering pieces; much, however, which may 
catch the eye is not worth preserving; what has in it beauty or 
value ought to be understood, and placed in an orderly manner 
in the cabinet. 

It is seldom that intelligent persons are disinclined to reading. 
The mind finds so excellent a feast in a well-written book, that 
it is always rather voracious, as far as opportunity and ability 
go; and when, through some mistake in education, persons of 
ability grow up careless of books, giving them little of their 
time or their affection, they betray themselves on every occa- 
sion; their range of knowledge is very confined; their actual 
acquaintance with science, history, or anything which requires 
thought, is extremely shallow. They cannot but be conscious 
of their deficiency in those respects, and either take no part in 
the conversation, or labour to turn it into some channel less 
deep, where their little knowledge may suffice, or their knack 
of observation give them opportunity to shine. It is reading, 
says Lord Bacon, makes a full man. If persons of high natural 
talents feel the want of reading, how much more will those 
whose powers are more allied to mediocrity? Such having not 
in themselves great efficiency for observation, they had need to 
borrow the experience of others; they are not apt at the strik* 
ing out new ideas from any hint which conversation may 
furnish; they had need, by reading, attain the knowledge of 
what has been done to their hand. Unless your talents are very 
considerable, reading is absolutely necessary for you ; even with 
the greatest powers, reading will be extremely advantageous. 
We shall judge more favourably of your intellect, if we perceive 
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it inclines you to read, and to read with due attention and 
selection: the desire to improve is already a good profi- 
ciency. 

VALUE OP BOOKS. 

We have many instances of deep and effective knowledge 
being obtained from books, by those whose unfortunate situation 
in life prevented access to any other mode of instruction. An 
old book, bought at a stall for a few pence, has been the founda- 
tion of much science. The mind, set thus a-going, will proceed; 
and when it is covetous of books, books will be had. If the 
number attainable shall be few, those few will be the more 
often read, and the better understood and digested. The 
poorest need not despair, even of proficiency, if only a trifling 
sum can now and then be spared for a book; while the richer 
are often half-starved as to mentality, in the midst of a large 
library, untouched or slightly scanned over. 

You have some books brought from school, some presented to 
you on occasion of your leaving it : regard them as treasures ; add 
to them as opportunity offers; you will prize them the more as 
your stock increases, and especially as your acquaintance with 
their contents becomes more familiar, as your amusements and 
satisfactions are interwoven with your intimacy with them. 
Should you be evidently studious, you will easily find some 
friend who, having similar feelings, will be pleased with yours, 
and will be ready to foster them by lending you from his own 
stores; with the additional advamtage of his more ripened judg- 
ment, in selecting what is suitable for your use, with hints and 
observations, guiding you to a proper understanding of the 
author, to a necessary caution in regard to some of his senti- 
ments, or a peculiar reconunendation of principles adjudged to 
be important. 
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HABIT OP READINQ. 

Adopt reading, therefore, as one staple means of mental im- 
provement; and give it that sort of attention which its import- 
ance deserves. Many young persons will read a book, and are 
even fond of it, when they happen to meet with one which 
greatly excites curiosity; when this fit is past, then, for weeks, 
or months, possibly, they never turn over a single page. Such 
a desultory mode can seldom effect anything of value. The 
mind accustomed to such fits and starts of exertion will never 
be healthy; like the body, it is kept up in best condition by 
regular, constant, and sufficient exercise; without this it will 
be feeble, liable to nervous irritability, and its actions wiU be 
unsatisfactory, because, although laborious, they are inefficient. 
Indeed, where the excitement of curiosity is the sole or prin- 
cipal motive for reading, the sort of book chosen will often be 
not that which is likely to yield the best instruction. That 
curiosity must already be under good regulation which conducts 
to works of worth and eminence. The time given to frivolous 
volumes is but lost, as to self-cultivation; and although amuse- 
ment may claim a share of attention, with the young especially, 
yet ought such a principle to be well watched, lest the share 
taken be exorbitant; lest it swallow up more important con- 
cerns. 

To attain the love of reading, and obtain the benefit it is 
calculated to afford, bring it into a habit. Do not be content 
to read whenever you meet with an alluring author, but adopt 
it as a rule, always to have a hook in reading. This will not 
require you to be always reading that book: it will not oblige 
you to give more than its proper share of time and attention 
to this department of your duty, but rather, having determined 
that this is your duty, having ascertained what sort of attention 
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you may with propriety give it, this method will enable you to 
cultivate your mind efficiently, and make the most of such 
opportunites as you may lawfully devote thereto. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

Could we, after each day, take a just retrospect of the time 
past, and its various modes of occupation, it would be found 
that there were several, perhaps small, portions of it, which 
passed away unheeded and unimproved. Nothing immedi- 
ately claimed our attention, and nothing was therefore actually 
attended to. But a book at hand would have filled up those 
lesser blanks of time to good purpose ; five minutes now, and 
ten minutes then, would, in a comparatively short time, get 
through a volume. Some morsels of instruction, like the 
specks of alluvial gold obtained from the sand, would in time 
become a valuable store. It would not be wise, in those who 
sift the rivers, to say such little bits are not worth regarding ; 
see how the heap rises ; nor let the youth give up the habit of 
reading, because .it is only a few minutes at a time which he 
can lawfully devote to it. 

When there is a book at hand, the excitement of the mind 
is kept up ; it can seek its gratification readily, and it gains, 
although by slow degrees. Should the book not be determined 
on, or not be near, the opportunity might be lost in procuring it, 
or given up, in hope of some season occurring which should 
be more favourable. This, it might be safely predicted of 
such minds, they will never find. He who has his author at 
his elbow will get through many a volume, before the other 
will find his opportunity of selecting a work upon which to 
begin. 

Whatever habit we allow, and especially whatever habit 
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we deliberately form, had need be very carefully adjusted, 
watched, and pursued. The resolution to read should be ac- 
companied with a resolution to select the author, subject, 
and rotation, with the utmost care. A friend at hand, as has 
been already suggested, may be of incalculable benefit. It is 
needful to add, this friend should not be one young, ignorant, and 
prejudiced : what advice can such a one give, better than what 
your own unformed judgment might suggest ? The case of a 
youth must be rather peculiar, who has not at hand, or at least 
within reach, one whose years and knowledge may help to 
guide him, if he be truly desirous of such assistance. His first 
care should be to gain a judgment riper than his own. Any 
sacrifice of self-conceit, or of pertinacity, will be well bestowed, 
if by such means the desired guidance may be more easily 
obtained. 

CHOICE OF AUTHORS. 

That much depends upon the choice of authors, will appear 
from considering that many men of admirable knowledge have 
not the art of communication ; that many of exquisite talents 
are destitute of principle ; that science is advanced with every 
day, and although one cannot say that the newest treatise is 
always the best, yet many older works are greatly set aside by 
new discoveries. A young student may arrive with much 
greater ease and certainty at his object, if he is aware which 
statement in any case is most just, most lucid, or most full upon 
the point. How much hard study might have been saved to 
many a scientific man, if, at his first setting out he had bought 
the right author ! Much has the unfortunate wight to unlearn, 
who has been led astray ; if it be but by one erroneous principle, 
or even by the indistinct statement of a true one. 
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CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

The books decidedly the most important are those which 
relate to your specific occupation. There can scarcely be to you 
an occupation or situation which has not something to be learned 
from authors. Those persons who, in your present stage of 
life, undertake to instruct you, must be very ignorant them- 
selves, if they cannot point out to you the specific treatises 
most suitable, and in the order best adapted to your progress. 
Put so much confidence in their judgment as to study well 
what they may recommend. It may be possible, that the book 
so placed before you may not be alluring by graces of style, or 
even by cheerfulness of matter ; but be careful how you call 
that dull, heavy, or uninteresting, which comes recommended 
as appropriate to your opening prospects in life. Should it 
even be so in all fair estimate, yet its being suitable ought to 
overcome reluctance : its being necessary should, if you feel 
rightly, stimulate to exertion. Action will take away the 
sense of weariness; victory will reward the most plodding toil. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Supposing it is scarcely needful to urge you to studies so 
powerfully recommended, I proceed to state, that, however 
important specific knowledge may be, there is a sort of general 
information, in its own nature extremely useful, and in the 
intercourse of life almost necessary ; and, as an intermixture 
with more serious studies, highly beneficial. However the 
being a lawyer, a farmer, or a landlord, may form the distin- 
guishing character of any one, yet the general character of 
man, of intellectual man, should not be forgotten: this cannot 
be merged in the former, without some considerable loss, both 
of respectability and of enjoyment. The reasoning powers, if 
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wholly confined to technical subjects, will become cramped, 
perhaps distorted, as are frequently the limbs of-a mechanic, 
by some constrained position, or awkward exertion: free, open 
exercise is most conducive to health in all cases. Give full 
play to the faculties, at least in some degree: it will enable you 
to return to your regular labours freshened and alert. 

Whatever, therefore, may enlarge your mental powers, will 
be worth your while to study. One small volume may open 
to you many views which you could not otherwise obtain; to 
have had only a glimpse of them, is to be many degrees above 
absolute ignorance. To know that some things exist, is to 
keep ourselves from many a foolish speech, from many a false 
judgment, from many a ruinous deception. A new science 
attained is almost as a new soul given; it is, at least, as a new 
faculty obtained. Where couching may cause the blind to see, 
it is a pity the man should continue in darkness; or be shut 
out of society by deafness, if any operation may give him 
hearing. Begard your mind as having many powers and fa- 
culties, every one of which deserves to be brought into action: 
esteem yourself but half a man, while destitute of knowledge; 
any honourable knowledge which comes within your reach. 

NATUBAL HISTOBT. 

The works of nature are multifarious ; ever new, ever leav- 
ing much more to be known. Do not shrink from the contem- 
plation because the subjects are endless, but determine rather, 
out of so many, to seize hold on a few. A walk in the country 
will be made far more interesting, by even a slight acquaintance 
with natural history. The flower which many pass as a weed 
will become a prize, if a little skill in botany enable you to 
discern its qualities, its beauties, or its scarcity. To have so 
fair, so large a book as that of nature presented to us, and we 
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not able to read it, is a state of ignorance wluchthe energetic 
mind ought not patiently to bear. Whatever page is open to 
you, scan it well;, but to do this, it will be requisite that you 
borrow the assistance of some able authors. 

HUMAN NATURE. 

There is a knowledge of man, too, highly important for 
every one to obtain. He will be liable to much de(;^ptiony 
who is ignorant of the common principles by which human 
nature is actuated. He will expect more than he ought, and 
will be disappointed ; he will address himself to principles which 
have generally but feeble influence, and will wonder he does 
not succeed. Read authors who have seen life and display 
it. Travellers show the species in many varieties; history 
marks the grander movements of the multitude; biography 
shows you more minutely some single individuaL You will 
from each, and especially from all, gain an insight into the 
true nature of the world you live in, and the beings whom 
you must encounter either in a friendly, or in an adverse man- 
ner. To know your company is of great importance to your 
own proper behaviour, to your comfort, and your safety. 

As the mind of man is his prime excellence, emanations of 
mind are peculiarly valuable. General literature has pecu- 
liar charms, and dull must our eyesight be, if we are not more 
or less fascinated by them. The mind should not only be 
cultivated, but dressed into neatness; let the rose-bush find 
a place, as well as the apple-tree ; both must be pruned and 
guided, to display themselves in the most elegant, or most 
productive manner. Facts are the solid treasures of the mind; 
reasoning assorts and shapes them into their most useM forms. 
With a few of them, or with only their mere semblances, will 
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taste, and fancy, and literature, as by magic, conjare up Tisions 
delightful, ennobling, highly stimulative to mental energy; 
which not merely amuse as speculations, but instruct, by 
bringing into view possibilities, which plain facts have never 
realized, but which sometimes start into being by the mere 
circumstance of having had such visionary existence. 

• LEOTURES. 

m. The advantages of verbal instruction by public or 
private lectures are these: — 

There is something more sprightly, more delightful, and 
entertaining in the living discourse of a wise, learned, and well- 
qualitied teacher, than there is in the silent and sedentary prac- 
tice of reading. The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 
and the polite and alluring manner which some teachers have 
attained, will engage the attention, keep the soul fixed, and 
convey and insinuate into the mind the ideas of things in a more 
lively and forcible way, than the mere reading of books in the 
silence and retirement of the closet. 

A tutor or instructor, when he paraphrases and explains 
his authors, can mark out the precise point of difficulty or 
controversy, and unfold it. He can show you which para- 
graphs are of greatest importance, and which are of less moment. 
He can teach his hearers what authors, or what parts of an 
author, are best worth readins^ on any particular subject, and 
thus save his disciples much time ^d pains, by shortening 
the labours of their closet and private studies. He can show 
you what were the doctrines of the ancients, in a compendium 
which would perhaps cost much labour and the perusal of 
many books to attain He can inform you what new doctrines 
or sentiments are arising in the world, before they come to 
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be public ; as well as acquaint you with his own private thoughts, 
and his own experiments and observations, which never were, 
and perhaps never will be, published to the world, and jet 
may be very valuable and useful. 

A living instructor can convey to our senses those notions 
with which he would furnish our minds, when he teaches us 
natural philosophy, or most parts of mathematical learning. 
He can make the experiments before our eyes. He «an de- 
scribe figures and diagrams, point to the lines and angles, and 
make out the demonstration in a more intelligible manner by 
sensible means, which cannot so well be done by mere reading, 
even though we should have the same figures lying in a book 
before our eyes. A living teacher, therefore, is a most neces- 
sary help in these studies. 

I might add also, that even where the subject of discourse 
is moral, logical, or rhetorical, &c., and does not directly come 
under the notice of our senses, a tutor may explain his ideas 
by such familiar examples, and plain or simple similitudes, as 
seldom find place in books and writings. 

When an instructor in his lectures delivers any matter of 
difficulty, or expresses himself in such a manner as seems ob- 
scure, so that you do not take up his ideas clearly or fully, you 
have an opportunity, at least when the lecture is finished, or 
at other proper seasons, to inquire how such a sentence should 
be understood, or how such a difficulty may be explained and 
removed. 

If there be permission given to free converse with the tutor, 
either in the midst of the lecture, or rather at the end of it, con- 
cerning any doubts or difficulties that occur to the hearer, this 
brings it very near to conversation or discourse. 

Of your acquiring knowledge through general Conversa- 
tion I have already spoken. 
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STUDY AND MEDITATION. 

Y. Mere lectures, reading, and conversation, without think- 
ing, are not sufficient to make a man of knowledge and wisdom. 
It is our own thought and reflection, study and meditation, 
which must attend all the other methods of improvement, and 
perfect them. It carries these advantages with it : — 

Though observation and instruction, reading and conversa- 
tion, maj furnish us with many ideas of men and things, yet it 
is our own meditation, and the labour of our own thoughts, that 
must form our judgment of things. Our own thoughts should 
unite or separate these ideas in a proposition for ourselves ; it 
is our own mind that must judge for ourselves concerning the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas, and form true propositions 
out of them. Beading and conversation may acquaint us with 
many truths, and with many arguments to support them ; but it 
is our own study and reasoning that must determine whether 
these propositions are true, and whether these arguments are 
just and solid. 

It is confessed there are a thousand things which our eyes 
have not seen, and which would never come within the reach 
of our personal and immediate knowledge and observation, 
becauseof the distance of times and places: these must be known 
by consulting other persons;^ and that is done either in their 
writings or in their discourse. But after all, let this be a 
fixed point with us, that it is our own reflection and judgment 
which must determine how far we should receive that of 
which books or men inform us, and how far they are worthy 
of our assent. 

It is study and meditation that transfer and convey the 
notions and sentiments of others to ourselves, so as to make 
them properly our own. It is our own judgment upon them, 
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as well as our memory of them, that makes them become our 
own property. It does as it were concoct our intellectual food, 
and turns it into a part of ourselves ; just as a man may call his 
limbs and his flesh his own, whether he borrowed the materials 
from the ox or the sheep, from the lark or the lobster : whether 
he derived it from corn or milk, the fruits of the trees, or the 
herbs and roots of the earth; it is all now become one substance 
with himself, and he wields and manages those muscles and 
limbs for his own proper purposes, which once were the sub- 
stance of other animals, or of vegetables ; that very substance 
which last week was grazing in the field, or swimming in the 
sea, floating in the milk-pail, or growing in the garden, is now 
become part of the man. 

By study and meditation we improve the hints that we 
have acquired by observation, conversation, and reading ; we 
take more time in thinking, and by the labour of the mind we 
penetrate deeper into the themes of knowledge, and carry our 
thoughts sometimes much farther on many subjects, than we 
ever met with, either in the books of the dead or discourses of 
the living. It is our own reasoning that draws out one truth 
from another, and forms a whole scheme or science from a few 
hints which we have borrowed elsewhere. 

SUMMARY OF THE FIVE METHODS OF MENTAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

By a survey of these things we may justly conclude, that he 
who spends all his time in hearing lectures, or poring over books, 
without observation, meditation, or converse, can have but a 
mere historical knowledge of learning, which, if he even does 
recollect, he will be able only to tell what others have known or 
said on the subject : '9q that lets all his time flow away in con- 
versation, without due observation, reading, or study, will gain 
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but a slight and superficial knowledge, which will be in danger 
of vanishing with the voice of the speaker : and he that confines 
himself merely to his closet, and his own narrow observation of 
things, and is taught only by his own solitary thoughts, with- 
out instruction by lectures, reading, or free conversation, will 
be in danger of a narrow spirit, a vain conceit of himself, and 
an unreasonable contempt of others ; and, after all, he will 
obtain but a very limited and imperfect view and knowledge 
of things, and he will seldom learn how to make that knowledge 
practically useful. 

These five methods of improvement should be pursued 
jointly, and go hand in hand, where our circumstances are so 
happy as to find opportunity and conveniency to enjoy thei?i 
all: though I must give my opinion that two of them, that is 
reading and meditation, should employ much more of our time 
than public lectures, or conversation and discourse. As for 
observation, we may be always acquiring knowledge that way, 
whether we are alone or in company, 

REFLECT AS WELL AS READ. 

But reading is useless without reflection. In directing your 
attention to books for the acquisition of knowledge, says an 
excellent writer ; in earnestly pressing upon you to consult with 
assiduity the great oracles of wisdom and taste, whose works 
have endured through many generations, receiving their suc- 
cessive sanction ; you must not understand us to recommend 
that you should content yourselves with learning their reason- 
ing by rote, or adopting, without examination, their opinions. 
Even if every opinion uttered were true, and every argu- 
ment logical and sound, by a servile acquiescence in them, 
you would obtain but a part of the use^ of reading and study. 
You might become possessed of a large and rich stock of fact ; 
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of many true and excellent deductions from them ; of just and 
elevated sentiments, and sublime imaginings ; but they would 
lie on your memory as in the books from which you derived 
them, unless, by the exercise of your own understanding, you 
make them your owh. You must pass them into the circu- 
lation of your own thoughts ; te^t them by your own expe- 
rience, and apply them to practical use. If you suffer the 
knowledge you have obtained from your books to rest upon 
the memory as it came there, it might as well, for any practical 
purpose, have remained on your shelves, to be taken down as 
occasion might demand. The food we take into the stomach 
will contribute nothing to our nourishment, health, and strength, 
unless it be digested, and, passing into the different parts of the 
body, become part of ourselves : without this process and dis- 
tribution, it is rather a weight upon the organs of life ; an 
oppression upon the elasticity of the system. So it is with 
learning remaining on the memory, in the crude masses in 
which it was received. Reflection is the digestive power of 
the mind ; by this we prove what we have read and heard ; 
we separate it into various parts ; we modify conclusions that 
are too strong ; we narrow principles that are too universal, 
and extend those that are too much restricted, to new objects 
and relations. We select and retain what is good and valuable, 
and reject the unsound and unprofitable. We thus extract 
from what we have learned from others all its nutritious 
juices ; we strengthen and enrich the soil of our own intellect ; 
making it capable, in return, of producing fruit and food for 
others. 

Another evil consequence of depending wholly on authority 
for our opinions on all subjects, and shrinking from the use of 
our own understanding, is, that we remain in a mental bond- 
age, a helpless childhood, all our lives; becoming, indeed, 
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more timid and servile than children. We lose all modest 
confidence in ourselves; we give up that independence of 
thought and action, which is the noblest privilege of a rational 
being ; we sink into mere machines, automatons, worked by 
a thousand springs and wires drawing us sometimes in one 
direction and then in another ; we fear to move a step without 
our leading-string; or to speak, not "in verba magistri."* 
The perceptions and conclusions of our own judgment are al- 
together neglected and disregarded; and we refer, perpetually, 
and often absurdly, to what has been said or done on the 
question a century or more ago. Such readers may be truly 
called book-worms, who devour words, but never touch an idea. 
The faculties bestowed upon us by nature are of no other 
use than to register the judgments of other minds; and 
where we have no such authority at hand, we stand, lost, 
confounded, and unable to advance or retreat. We decide 
nothing for ourselves ; the will becomes torpid by inaction, 
and, like a palsied arm, can be moved only by extrinsic force. 
Who would expect to make his limbs and muscles strong, 
active, and adroit, without exercise and a constant applica- 
tion of them to their uses ? or hope to excel in athletic feats 
by studying, without practising, the means and preparations 
employed by the great masters of the art ? It has been well 
said, that "although we may become learned by the help of 
others, we can never become wise but by our own wisdom." 
The practical application of knowledge will make us wise ; 
we thus enlarge our views of every subject that is interesting 
to us as individuals, or parts of the greatfamily of mankind; 
we multiply our ideas, correct errors, erase prejudices, 
purify our principles, and settle down upon the everlasting 
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foundations of truth in all things. This is the true use and 
value of all we can acquire and know from the examples of the 
great, or the lessons of the learned. If we make not this use 
of it, it is worthless lumber ; or, rather, the source and aliment 
of pride, selfishness, and conceit. It produces in us pedantic 
dulness and ridiculous ostentation ; it unfits us for social in- 
tercourse and rational recreation, and makes us disagreeable 
companions in all the relations of life. 

THINKING FOR YOURSELF. 

Thinking, not growth, makes manhood. There are some, 
who, though they have done growing, are still only boys. 
The constitution may be fiied, while the judgment is imma- 
ture ; the limbs may be strong, while the reasoning is feeble. 
Many who can run, and jump, and bear any fatigue, cannot 
observe, cannot examine, cannot reason or judge, contrive, 
or execute — they do not think. 

Accustom yourself then to thinking. Set yourself to under- 
stand whatever you see or read. To run through a book is not 
a difficult task, nor is it a very profitable one. To understand 
a few pages only, is far better than to read the whole, where 
mere reading it is all. If the work does not set you to think- 
ing, either you or the author must be very deficient. 

Great stores of knowledge are in some cases accumulated, 
without making the man wise ; because, though he has read, 
and remembers, he has never duly considered. It is most con- 
ducive to health to let one meal digest before we take another: 
it might be equally beneficial not to take up another book, 
perhaps not to pass to another page, till we have by reflection 
securely made that our own which we have just been reading. 

To join thinking with reading is one of the first maxims, 
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and one of the easiest operations. There is something to work 
upon ; the mind has only to shape, to square, to polish it, 
which may be done with comparative ease. 

But he is not to be called a thinking man, who reasons only 
while he reads; whose mind is vacant, unless some one else fills 
it. Be not content, therefore, to think merely as some author, 
or some circumstance, may suggest to you ; but try to tliink 
from yourself. Let loose your cogitations, we might say, per- 
haps with more propriety, watch them, train them, and keep 
them from running wild and useless. Mind is of necessity ever 
active : at no waking moment, at least, is it destitute of ideas. 
The art of thinking is not always that of creating, but of mar- 
shalling, the thoughts, which else wander in a desultory, and 
therefore an ineffective, useless manner. To sit five minutes 
utterly vacant, is not easy, even to minds the most absent. But 
to mark the various fancies which flit across the imagination, 
though a duty, a pleasure of high degree, is what we often 
neglect. To cure this negligence is the object of this chapter. 
Be not indolent, be not careless, watch your own thoughts, it 
will teach you the art of thinking. Accustom yourself to set 
them each to their proper service. 

You will have more work done, and better. Mind can work 
upon itself, and never to better purpose : all it knows from 
other sources will by this means become profitable ; it is sowing 
the grain, not merely grinding it ; and the produce will be 
accordingly abundant. 

It is only by thinking that a man can know himself. Yet 
all other knowledge, without this, is splendid ignorance. 
Not a general merely, but much close examination, will be 
requisite for the forming a true opinion of your own powers. 
Ignorance and self-conceit always tend to make you overrate 
your personal ability : as a slight degree of knowledge may 
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make a timid mind pass upon himself too humble a judgment. 
It is not only by thinking, and much impartial observation, 
that a man can discover his real disposition. A hasty temper 
only supposes itself properly alive : an indolent indulger ima- 
gines he is as active as any one ; but by close and severe 
examination, each may discover something nearer the truth. 
So important as these discoveries are, do not grudge the ne- 
cessary, the appropriate process, on which this self-lmowledge 
depends. 

What are your prospects in life ? Have you any plan, any 
expectations, any apprehensions ? By thinking these over, 
you may forestall obstacles, and avoid them; may become 
aware of opportunities, and secure them. 

Thinking is absolutely necessary to forming an opinion. 
"For my part, I think so, or so," comes very awkwardly 
from a youngster who has not yet begun to think at all. Yet 
such are most apt to venture their opinions. You should 
be afraid of giving a judgment on any case which you have 
not considered. A little thought will give modesty, perhaps 
hesitation, to an opinion, which so circumstanced will pass 
with much less offensiveness ; nay, thus it may meet with some 
friendly mind to guide it into clearness. It may be much 
more easy to retract it, if quite absurd, or to mould it, if only 
mis-shapen. Or it will be more possible, more easy to defend, 
what has been thus considered, than will the hasty sentiment 
of the giddy, the obtrusive. 

To retain an opinion because once given, however absurdly, 
is the next step to giving it without consideration. The same 
fault in the character generates both circumstances. Such 
retaining a notion once broached, is, however, not firmness 
but obstinacy ; and if this should be in a case wherein a 
little thinking would set all to rights, he that is guilty of it 
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depreciates his character, and shows himself to be younger 
than his years. 

A contrary evil, in other persons, as often results from the 
same want of thinking. The opinion given perhaps cannot 
be defended in itself, at any rate it cannot be defended by one 
not accustomed to consider ; the opinion given is maintained 
with weakness, or it is given up in a manner as silly as was 
its premature broaching. 

No reading, without thinking, can make a man wise. Scarcely 
a sentence can be uttered in such a case, which will not subject 
the youth to contempt, let him take which course he will. 

Thinking, indeed, is the very germ of self-cultivation — 
the source from which all vital influence springs. Thinking 
does much for an active mind, in the absence of all books 
and living instructors. The reasoning faculty grows Arm, 
expands, discerns its own powers, acts with increasing facility, 
precision, and extent, under all its privations. Where there 
is no privation, but every help from former thinkers, how 
much may we not expect from it! Thus great characters rise. 
While he who thinks little, though much he reads, or much 
he sees, can hardly call any thing he has his own. He 
trades with borrowed capital, and is in the high road to 
scholar-like, or rather mental bankruptcy. 

MEMORY. 

A READY recollection of our knowledge, at the moment 
when we have occasion for it, is a talent of the greatest im- 
portance. The man possessed of it seldom fails to distinguish 
himself, in whatever sort of business he may be engaged. It 
is indeed evident that, where the power of retention is weak, 
all attempts at eminence of knowledge must be vain: for 
memory is a primary and fundamental power, without which 
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there could be little other intellectual operation. Judgment 
and reasoning suppose something already known, and draw 
their decisions only from experience. Imagination selects 
ideas from the treasures of remembrance, and produces novelty 
only by varied combinations. We do not even form conjectures 
of distant, or anticipations of future events, bat by concluding 
what is possible from what is past. 

MEANS OF IMPROVING THE MEMORY. 

Of a faculty so important as memory, many rules have been 
given for the regulation and improvement; of which the first 
is, that he who wishes to have a clear and distinct remem- 
brance, should be temperate with respect to eating, drinking, 
and sleeping. The memory depends very much on the state 
of the brain, and therefore whatever is hurtful to the latter 
must be prejudicial to the former. Too much sleep clouds 
the brain, and too little overheats it; therefore either of these 
extremes must of course injure the memory, and ought 
carefully to be avoided. Intemperance of all kinds, and 
excess of passion, have the same ill effects ; so that we rarely 
meet with an intemperate person whose memory is at once 
clear and tenacious. 



ATTENTION. ] 



The art of memory is little more than the act of atte7ition. 
What we wish to remember, we should attend to, so as to 
understand it perfectly, fixing our view particularly upon its 
importance or singular nature. We should disengage our 
minds from all other things, that we may attend more effec- 
tually to the object which we wish to remember. No man can 
read with much advantage who is not able at pleasure to 
evacuate his mind, or who brings not to his author an intellect 
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neither turbid with care, nor agitated with pleasure. If the 
repositories of thought are full, what can they receive ? If 
the mind be employed on the past or the future, the page will 
be held before the eyes in vain. 

NOTING AND TRANSCRIBING. 

It is the pratice of many readers to note in the margin of 
their books the most important passages, the strongest argu- 
ments, or the brightest sentiments. Thus they load their 
minds with superfluous attention, repress the vehemence of 
curiosity by useless deliberation, and by frequent interruption 
break the current of narration or the chain of reason, and at 
last close the volume and forget the passages and the marks 
together. Others are firmly persuaded that nothing is cer- 
tainly remembered but what is transcribed ; and they, there- 
fore, pass weeks and months in transferring large quotations 
to a commonplace book. Yet why any part of a book which 
can be consulted at pleasure should be copied, I am unable to 
discover. The hand has no closer correspondence with the 
memory than the eye. The act of writing itself distracts the 
thoughts ; and what is read twice is commonly better remem- 
bered than what is transcribed. This method, therefore, con- 
sumes time without assisting the memory, and should only be 
practised on those occasions where reference cannot be tjon- 
veniently made to the same volume or book at pleasure. To 
write an abridgment of a good book, may sometimes be a very 
profitable exercise. In general, when we would preserve the 
doctrines, sentiments, or facts, that occur in reading, it will be 
prudent to lay the book aside, and put them in writing in our 
own words. This practice will give accuracy to our know- 
ledge, accustom us to recollection, improve us in the use of 
language, and enable us so thoroughly to comprehend the 
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thouglits of Other men, as to make them in some measure our 
own. 

Our thoughts have for the most part a connection ; so that 
the thought which is just now in the mind, depends partly on 
that which went before, and partly serves to introduce that 
which follows. Hence we remember best those things of 
which the parts are methodically arranged, and mutually con- 
nected, A regular discourse makes a more lasting impression 
on the hearer than a parcel of detached sentences, and gives 
to his rational powers a more salutary exercise: and this 
may show us the propriety of conducting our studies, and 
all our affairs, according to a regular plan or method. When 
this is not done, our thoughts and our business, especially if 
in any degree complex, soon run into confusion. 

TIMES AND SITUATIONS. 

As the mind is not at all times equally disposed for the 
exercise of this faculty, such seasons should be made choice 
of as are most proper for it. The mind is seldom fit for atten- 
tion presently after meals ; and to call off the spirits at such 
times from their proper employment in digestion, is apt to 
cloud the brain and prejudice the health. 

Both the mind and body should be easy and undisturbed, 
when we engage in this exercise, and therefore retirement is 
most fit for it : and the evening, just before we go to rest, is 
generally recommended as a very convenient season, both for 
the stillness of the night, and because the impressions will then 
have a longer time to settle, before they come to be disturbed 
by the accession of others proceeding from external objects ; 
and to call over in the morning what has been committed to 
the memory over night, must, for the same reason, be very 
serviceable. For, to review those ideas while they con- 
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tinue fresh upon the mind, and unmixed with any others, must 
necessarily imprint them more deeply. 

EXERCISE OF MEMORY. 

But doubtless the most effectual way to gain a good memory, 
is by constant and moderate exercise of it ; for the memory, 
like other faculties, is strengthened and improved by use.' It 
is, indeed, hardly credible to what a degree both active recol- 
lection and passive remembrance may be improved by long 
practice. Scaliger reports of himself, that in his youth he 
could repeat above one hundred verses, having once read them; 
and Berthicus declares, that he wrote his Comment upon 
Claudian, without consulting the text. To hope, however, for 
such degrees of memory as these, would be equally vain as to 
hope for the strength of Hercules, or the swiftness of Achilles. 
But there are clergymen who can get a sermon by heart in 
two hours, though their memory, when they began to exercise 
it, was rather weak than strong ; and pleaders, with other 
orators who speak in public, and extempore, often discover, 
in calling instantly to mind all the knowledge necessary for 
the occasion, and everything of importance that may have 
been advanced in the course of a long debate, such powers of 
retention and memory, as, to the man who has never been 
obliged to exert himself in the same manner, are altogether 
astonishing. As habits, in order to be strong, must be formed 
in early life, the memories of children should therefore be 
constantly exercised ; but to oblige them to commit to memory 
what they do not understand, perverts their faculties, and gives 
them a dislike to learning. In a word, those who have most 
occasion for memory, as orators and public speakers, should 
not suffer it to lie idle, but constantly employ it in treasuring 
up and frequently reviving such things as may be of most 
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importance to them; for, by these means, it will be more 
at their command, and they maj place greater confidence in 
it upon any emergency. 

Men complain of nothing more frequently than a deficient 
memory : and, indeed, every one finds that after all his efibrts 
many of the ideas which he desired to retain, have slipped 
irretrievably away ; that acquisitions of the mind are some- 
times equally fugitive with the gifts of fortune ; and that a 
short intermission of attention more certainly lessens know- 
ledge than it impairs an estate. To assist this weakness of our 
nature, many methods besides those of attention, repetition, 
and association of ideas, already mentioned, have been pro- 
posed, all of which may justly be suspected of being ineffectual; 
for no art of memory, however its effects may have been 
boasted or admired, has ever been adopted into general use ; 
nor have those who possessed it appeared to excel others in 
readiness of recollection, or multiplicity of attainments. 

ADVANTAGE OP A VARIETY OP STUDIES. 

It has been truly said, that " a man of well-improved facul- 
ties has the command of another's knowledge ; a man without 
them, has not the command of his own." This is the business 
of education. Of all these faculties, we should assign the first 
place to the j udgment. It is this which regulates the opinions 
and conduct of the individual on every occasion on which he 
is called upon to decide and to act. The memory, the reason- 
ing power, the imagination, should all contribute to inform 
and enlighten the judgment; and the judgment should be 
capable of deciding justly, truly, and wisely, on the whole case. 
To do this, it must possess experience, exactness, and vigour. 
It is abundantly clear, and the remark was made by a very 
acute observer of human nature, that a man who has been 
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trained to think upon one subject, or for one subject only, will 
never be a good judge even in that one. The excellence of this 
faculty is formed by comparison, discrimination, and a quick 
and certain perception of difference in things apparently alike 
to a careless observer. To make such comparisons, to acquire 
this power of perception and discrimination, we must have a 
full and various stock of ideas.. If we have seen and thought 
of but one subject, and the few simple ideas that belong to it ; 
if the mind has travelled every day in the same narrow circle 
of observation and reflection, how can the faculty of judgment 
be exercised, enlarged, or strengthened ? What opportunity 
is afforded to it for comparison, for discrimination, for decid- 
ing between one thing and another ? It must become palsied 
by disuse and blinded by darkness. The simple and unvaried 
process of an occupation which, in its daily exercise, is but a 
repetition of the same or similar details, must finally extinguish 
the perception, and destroy the vigour of the judgment. To 
give it health and strength, it should be employed on various 
subjects ; its own force should be put in constant requisition ; 
its own force exerted ; its resources brought into action. Let 
no one be the exclusive slave of any profession, or trammel 
or benumb his faculties by a sole and undivided attention to 
one business, but let him spread his mental power over every 
department of human knowledge and genius. His excellence 
in his particular business wiU be thus promoted, and his re- 
sources enlarged and enriched. He wiU acquire the habit of 
seeing things clearly ; of comparing without confounding 
them ; of separating their various attributes, and discriminat- 
ing their qualities. He will be enabled to dive into motives 
and interests, thus fixing the true character and estimate of 
human actions ; and judging of them with exactness, he will 
not be deceived. 
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The field for such exercises is found not only in the graver 
walks of philosophy, but throughout the department of general 
literature, history, and poetry ; in works of imagination as 
well as on the pages of historical truth. Human actions, real 
or fictitious, are portrayed with a master pencil ; motives and 
interests are developed with a deep and searching spirit; 
principles explained and exemplified; all the springs and 
workings of passion, folly, and selfishness, are put in motion, 
and traced from their sources to their termination ; from the 
commencement of their career to its fortunate or fatal conclu- 
sion. Who can study, for such books should be read as studies, 
and not as amusing pastimes, the volumes of Shakspeare, 
of Milton, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, without rising from 
them with an immense accumulation of new and useful ideas; 
without seizing important and interesting views of this " state 
of man ;" of the human character and condition, and drawing 
sublime and penetrating lessons and examples of every virtue 
and every vice? Who, that takes these things seriously to heart, 
will not become a better and a wiser man ? What heart, not 
deadened and torpid as frozen clay, does not throb with un- 
speakable sensibility at the scenes which pass before it ? whose 
soul does not swell and expand with the consciousness of the 
power and dignity of the genius of man ? and whose thoughts 
are not thus elevated to contemplate himself as a being in- 
tended for higher and purer pleasures than sensuality can 
bestow ? Go to your lesson — ^if ambition is gnawing at your 
heart. See how the lust of power has transformed others 
into demons of blood and destruction ; and be content to be 
loved and respected, rather than to be hated and feared. The 
creations of fancy do not move me more than the vivid and 
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strong representations of history. Who can peruse the vo- 
lumes of Hume and Gibbon, without being filled with the 
mighty subjects of their pens ? I speak of the political facts 
and transactions they narrate. What a thirst for something 
more oppresses the heart ! How all the elements of the soul 
effervesce ! How every faculty is strained, and labours to 
understand every action, every motive and interest of the 
great actors in the scene ; to discriminate and decide between 
them, to approve or condemn ! It is when we are worked 
up to this state of excitement by contemplating the deeds of 
man, we feel and know that man must be immortal ; for the 
deeds themselves, and the spirit that records them, bespeak 
a being whose powers extend beyond this world. Such minds 
were not made, such capacity was not given, to deck the life 
of an ephemeron or to be exhausted for the amusement or 
use of creatures whose being will terminate after a short and 
fretful existence. Let the man who presumes, on some shal- 
low sophism, to doubt on this subject, for disbelieve he cannot, 
look well to it. Let him answer me, if his reason, in which 
he confides so much, can be satisfied with the belief, that a 
being with such miraculous gifts and faculties can perish like 
the worm he treads on ? 

JUDGMENT THE MASTER PRINCIPLE. 

But my purpose, from which I have wandered for a moment, 
is to impress upon you the necessity of exercising your judg- 
ment on various subjects of inquiry, in order to employ it in 
your particular business, whatever that may be ; and to era- 
dicate a false and dangerous error, that a man, engaged in one 
occupation, need not extend his knowledge beyond it. Judg- 
ment, in its most extended sense, has been defined, by Mon- 
taigne, to be '^ a master principle of business, literature, and 
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talent, wbich gives a person strength on any subject he chooses 
to grapple with, and enables him to seize the strong point of 
it." How unusual then are its application and use I How 
infinite its importance to every man in every situation I It 
is the great teacher of our opinions ; the guide of our conduct; 
the arbiter of what is fit or unfit, prudent or imprudent, safe 
or dangerous, profitable or injurious. When then shall we 
begin to acquire and make perfect this " master principle ?'* 
When should that education commence its work, which is to 
give to the mind that quickness of sight, that vigour of action, 
and exactness of comparison, which constitute judgment ? It 
must be done in early life, or it never will be well done. 
Except in a few extraordinary cases, the education of a youth 
is so far completed before the age of twenty years, as to have 
fixed his leading principles, fashioned his habits, and given a 
direction to his faculties, at least in a sufficient degree to 
affect, if not decide, his character and standing in life. Every 
portion of this eventful period has some influence on his ulti- 
mate destiny. Day by day he forms opinions; he adopts 
tastes; he establishes maxims ; he surrenders himself to theo- 
ries; he accumulates prejudices, all of which, if not finished 
and governed by a sound and enlightened instruction, by wise 
teachers and just models, will lead him into a thousand errors, 
perhaps into incurable vices, to be the bane of his life, the 
destruction of his happiness, character, and usefulness. It 
is to your libraries you must look for these excellent and ap- 
proved teachers and models. 

STUDY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The following remarks on the study of English Grammar, 
from Cobbett's Advice to a Young Man, I present to you, 
from a conviction of their truth and importance : 

K 
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" The Grammar of your own Language, Without under- 
standing this, you can never hope to become fit for anything 
beyond mere trade or agriculture. It is true, that we do but 
too often see men have great wealth, high titles, and bound- 
less power heaped upon them, who can hardly write ten 
lines together correctly ; but remember it is not merit that has 
been the cause of their advancement; the cause has been, in al- 
most every such case, the subserviency of the party to the will 
of some government, and the baseness of some nation who has 
quietly submitted to be governed by brazen fools. Do not 
you imagine, that you will have luck of this sort : do not you 
hope to be rewarded and honoured for that ignorance which 
may prove a scourge to your country, and which might earn 
you the curses of the children yet unborn. Rely you upon 
your merit, and upon nothing else. Without a knowledge of 
grammar, it is impossible for you to write correctly, and it is by 
mere accident if you speak correctly ; and pray bear in mind, 
that all well-informed persons judge of a man's mind (until 
they have other means of judging) by his writing or speaking. 
The labour necessary to acquire this knowledge is, indeed, not 
trifling : grammar is not, like arithmetic, a science consisting 
of several distinct departments, some of which may be dis- 
pensed with : it is a whole, and the whole must be learned, or 
no part is learned. The subject is abstruse ; it demands much 
reflection and much patience: but when once the task is per- 
formed, it is performed ybr lifey and in every day of that life it 
will be found to be, in a greater or less degree, a source of plea- 
sure or of profit, or of both together. And what is the labour ? 
It consists of no bodily exertion ; it exposes the student to no 
cold, no hunger, no sufferings of any sort. The study need 
subtract from the hours of no business, nor, indeed, from the 
hours of necessary e:5ercise : the hours usually spent on the 
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tea and coffee slops, and in the mere gossip which accompany 
them ; those wasted hours of only one year, employed in the 
study of English grammar, would make you a correct speaker 
and writer for the rest of your life. You want no school, no 
room to study in, no expenses, and no troublesome circum- 
stances of any sort. I learned grammar when I was a private 
soldier, on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge of my berth, 
or that of the guard-bed, was my seat to study in ; my knap- 
sack was my book-case ; a bit of board, lying on my lap, was 
my writing-table ; and the task did not demand any thing like 
a year of my life. I had no money to purchase candles or oil ; 
in winter time, it was rarely that I could get any evening light 
but that of the^r^, and only my turn even of that. And if 
I, under such circumstances, and without parent or friend to 
advise or encourage me, accomplished this undertaking, what 
excuse can there be for any youihy however poor, however 
pressed with business, or however circumstanced as to room 
or other conveniences ? To buy a pen or a sheet of paper, I 
was compelled to forego some portion of food, though in a 
state of half-starvation : I had no moment of time that I could 
call my own ; and I had to read and to write amidst the talk- 
ing, laughing, singing, whistling, and brawling of at least half 
a score of the most thoughtless of men, and that, too, in the 
hours of their freedom from all control. Think not lightly of 
the farthing that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pen, 
or paper! that farthing was, alas ! a great sum to me! I was 
as tall as I am now ; I had great health and great exercise. 
The whole of the money, not expended for us at market, was 
twopence a week for each man. I remember, and well I may, 
that, upon one occasion, I, after all absolutely necessary ex- 
penses, had, on a Friday, made shift to save a halfpenny in 
reserve, which I had destined for the purchase of a red-herring 
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in the morning : but when I palled off my clothes at night, 
so hungry, then, as to be hardly able to endure life, I found 
that I had lost my halfpenny! I buried my head under the 
miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child! And, again, 
I say, if I, under circumstances like these, could encounter 
and overcome this task, is there— can their be — in the whole 
world, a youth to find an excuse for the non-performance ? 
What youth, who shall read this, will not be ashamed to say, 
that he is not able to find time and opportunity for this most 
essential of all the branches of book-learning ? 

^'I press this matter with such earnestness, because a know- 
ledge of grammar is the foundation of all literature ; and 
because, without this knowledge, opportunities for writing and 
speaking, are only occasions for men to display their unfitness 
to write and speds. How many false pretenders to erudition 
have I exposed to shame, merely by my knowledge of gram- 
mar ! How many of the insolent and ignorant great and 
powerful have I pulled down, and made little and despicable! 
And with what ease have I conveyed, upon numerous impor- 
tant subjects, information and instruction to millions now 
alive, and provided a store of both for millions yet unborn ! 
As to the course to be pursued in this great undertaking, it 
is, first, to read the grammar from the first word to the last, 
very attentively, several times over; then, to copy the whole 
of it very correctly and neatly; and then to study the chapters 
one by one. And what does this reading and writing require 
as to time? Both together not more than the tea-slops and 
their gossips for tkree months. There are about three hun- 
dred pages in a common English Grammar. Four of those 
little pages in a day, which is a mere trifie of work, do the 
thing in three months. Two hours a day are quite sufficient 
for ^e purpose; and these may, in any tovm that I have ever 
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known, or in any village, be taken from that part of the 
morning during which the main part of the people are in bed. 
I do not like the evening candle-light work: it wears the 
eyes much more than the same sort of light in the morning, 
because then the faculties are in vigour, and wholly unex- 
hausted. But for this purpose there is sufficient of that day- 
light which is usually wasted; usually gossiped or lounged 
away; or spent in some other manner productive of no plea- 
sure, and generally producing pain in the end. It is very 
becoming in all persons, and particular in the young, to be 
civil, and even polite; but it becomes neither young nor 
old, to have an everlasting simper on their faces, and their 
bodies jawing in an everlasting bow: and how many youths 
have I seen, who, if they had spent in the learning of 
grammar a tenth part of the time that they have consumed in 
earning merited contempt for their affected gentility, would 
have laid the foundation of sincere respect towards them for 
the whole of their lives! 

^'Perseverance is a prime quality in every pursuit, and par- 
ticularly in this. Yours is, too, the time of life to acquire 
this inestimable habit. Men fail much oftener from want of 
perseverance, than from want of talent and of good disposition: 
as the race was not to the hare, but to the tortoise, so the 
meed of success in study is to him who is not in haste, but 
to him who proceeds' with a steady and even step. It is not 
to a want of taste, or of desire, or of disposition to learn, that 
we have to ascribe the rareness of good scholars, so much as 
to the want of patient perseverance. Grammar is a branch 
of knowledge, like all other things of high value: it is of 
difficult acquirement; the study is dry; the subject is intri- 
cate; it engages not the passions; and lithQ great end h^ not 
kept constantly in view: if you lose, for a moment, sight of 
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the ample reward^ indifference begins; that is followed by 
weariness, and disgust and despair close the book. To guard 
against this result be not in haste; keep steadily on; and, 
when you find weariness approaching, rouse yourself, and re- 
member, that if you give up, all that you have done has been 
done in vain. This is a matter of great moment; for, out of 
every ten who undertake this task, there are, perhaps, nine 
who abandon it in despair: and this, too, merely from the 
want of resolution to overcome the first approaches of weari- 
ness. The most effectual means of security against this 
mortifying result is, to lay down a rule, to write or to read a 
certain fixed quantity every day^ Sunday excepted. Our 
minds are not always in the same state; they have not, at all 
times, the same elasticity; to-day, we are full of hope, on the 
very same grounds which, to-morrow, afford us no hope at 
all; every human being is liable to those flows and ebbs of 
the mind; but if reason interfere, and bid you overcome the 
fits of lassitude, and almost mechanically to go on without the 
stimulus of hope, the buoyant fit speedily returns; you con- 
gratulate yourself that you did not yield to the temptation 
to abandon your pursuit, and you proceed with more vigour 
than ever. Five or six triumphs over temptation to indolence 
or despair lay the foundation of certain success; and, what is 
of still more importance, fix you in the habit of perseverance^^ 

LETTER- WRITING. 

The art of epistolary writing was esteemed by the Romans 
in the number of liberal and polite accomplishments; and we 
find Cicero mentioning with great pleasure, in some of his 
letters to Atticus, the elegant specimen he had received from 
his son in this way. It seems, indeed, to have formed part of 
their education; and, in the opinion of Mr. Locke, it well 
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deserves to have a share incurs: "The writing of letters (as 
that judicious author observes) enters so much into all the 
occasions of life, that no gentleman can avoid showing himself 
in compositions of this kind. Occurrences will daily force 
him to make this use of his pen, which lays open his breeding, 
his sense, and his abilities, to a severer examination than any 
oral discourse." It is to be wondered that we have so few 
writers in our own language who deserve to be pointed out as 
models upon such an occasion. After having named William 
Cowper, it would perhaps be difficult to add a second. The 
elegant writer of Cowley's Life mentions him as excelling in 
this uncommon talent ; but as that fiuthor declares himself of 
opinion, " That letters which pass between familiar friends, 
if they are written as they should be, can scarce ever be fit to 
see the light," the world is deprived of what no doubt would 
have been well worth its inspection. A late distinguished 
genius treats the very attempt as ridiculous, and professes 
himself " a mortal enemy to what they call a fine letter P 
His aversion, however, was not so strong, but he knew how to 
conquer it when he thought proper : and the letter in which 
he closes his correspondence with Bishop Atterbury, is per- 
haps the most genteel and manly address that ever was pen- 
ned to a friend in disgrace. The truth is, a fine letter does 
not consist in saying fine things, but in expressing ordinary 
ones in an uncommon manner. It is the proprie communia 
dicere (the art of giving grace and elegance to familiar mat- 
ters,) that constitutes the merit of this kind of writing. Mr. 
Gay's letter, concerning the two lovers who were struck dead 
by the same flash of lightning, is a masterpiece of the sort ; 
and the specimen he has there given of his talents for this 
species of composition, makes it much to be regretted we have 
not more from the same hand. 
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Of the style of epistolary composition. Purity in the choice 
of words, and justness of construction, joined with perspicuity, 
are the chief properties of this style. Accordingly Cicero 
says, " In writing letters we make use of common words and 
expressions;" and Seneca, more fully: "I would have my 
letters like my discourses, when we either sit or walk to- 
gether, unstudied and easy." And what prudent man, in his 
common discourse, aims at bright and strong figures beauti- 
ful turns of language, or laboured periods? Nor is it always 
requisite to attend to exact order and method. He that is 
master of what he writee», will express his thoughts naturally 
enough, without perplexi^jr and confusion ; and more than this 
is seldom necessary, especially in familiar letters. Indeed, as 
the subjects of epistles are exceedingly various, they will 
necessarily require some variety in the manner of expression. 
If the subject be something weighty and momentous, the 
language should be strong and solemn ; in things of a lower 
nature, more free and easy ; and upon lighter matters, jocose 
and pleasant. In exhortations, it ought to be lively and 
vigorous; in consolations, kind and compassionate; and in 
advising, grave and serious. In narratives, it should be clear 
and distinct ; in requests, modest ; in commendations, friendly; 
in prosperity, cheerful; and mournful in adversity. In a 
word, the style ought to be accommodated to the particular 
nature of the thing about which it is conversant. 

QUALITY OF THE PERSON ADDRESSED. 

Besides, the different character of the person to whom the 
letter is written requires a like difference in the modes of 
expression. We do not use the same language to private per- 
sons, and to those in a public station ; to superiors, inferiors, 
and equals. Nor do we express ourselves alike to the aged and 
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the young, to tlie grave and facetious, to courtiers and philo- 
sophers, to our friends and strangers. Superiors are to be 
addressed with respect, inferiors with courtesy, and equals with 
civility : and every one's character, station, and circumstances 
in life, with the relation we stand in to him, occasion some 
variety in this respect. But when friends and acquaintances 
correspond by letters, it carries them into all the freedom and 
good humour of conversation ; and the nearer it resembles that 
the better, since it is designed to supply the room of it. For 
when friends cannot enjoy each other's company, the next 
satisfaction is to converse with each other by letters. Indeed, 
sometimes greater freedom is used in epistles than the same 
persons would have taken in discoursing together ; because, as 
Cicero says, ** a letter does not blush." But still, nothing 
ought to be said in a letter, which, considered in itself, would 
not have been fit to say in discourse ; though modesty perhaps, 
or some other particular reason, might have prevented it. And 
thus it frequently happens in requests, reproofs, and other 
circumstances of life. A man can ask that by writing, which 
he could not do by words, if present ; or blame what he thinks 
amiss in his friend, with greater Hberty when absent than if 
they were together. Hence it is easy to judge of the fitness 
of any expression to stand in an epistle, only by considering 
whether the same way of speaking would be proper in talking 
with the same person. Indeed, this difference may be allowed, 
that, as persons have more time to think when they write 
than when they speak, a greater accuracy of language may 
sometimes be expected in one than in the other. However, this 
makes no difference as to the kind of style, for every one would 
choose to speak as correctly as he writes, if he could ; and 
therefore all such words and expressions as are unbecoming in 
conversation should be avoided in letters ; and a mady sim- 
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plicity, free from all affectation, plain, but decent and agree- 
able, should run through the whole. This is the usual style of 
Cicero's epistles, in which the plainness and simplicity of his 
diction is accompanied with something so pleasant and en- 
gaging, that he keeps up the attention of his reader, without 
suffering him to tire. On the other hand, Pliny's style is 
succinct and witty ; but generally so full of turns and quibbles 
upon the sound of words, as apparently render it more stiff 
and affected than agrees with conversation, or than a man of 
sense would choose in discourse, were it in his power. You 
may judge in some measure of Pliny's manner, by one short 
letter to his friend, which runs thus : " How fare you ? As I 
do in the country 2 pleasantly ? that is, at leisure ? For which 
reason, I do not care to write long letters, but to read them ; 
the one as the effect of niceness, and the other of idleness. 
For nothing is more idle than your nice folks, or nice than 
your idle ones ! Farewell." Every sentence here consists of 
an antithesis, and a jingle of words, very different from the 
style of conversation, and plainly the effect of study. But this 
was owing to the age in which he lived, when the Roman 
eloquence was sunk into puns, and affectation of smart think- 
ing; for he was otherwise a man of fine sense and great learning. 

LETTERS OP BUSINESS. 

Letters of business should be as brief, pertinent, and ex- 
plicit as possible. It may well be considered ill manners, to 
task a person to read over a whole sheet, to learn what ought 
to be expressed in a few lines. Be careful to say nothing irre- 
levant to the subject, and to express your meaning in the most 
definite and unequivocal language. Be careful to write all 
proper names fully and legibly; very much depends upon 
♦hem, and they cannot be ascertained by the connection, aS; 
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other words can. I knew an instance in which a gentleman 
received a letter from an individual, making some important 
communications and inquiries, whose signature was so bad 
that it could not be deciphered, and he could not, of course, 
replj to the letter. Weeks passed away, and he received 
another letter from the same source, but was again in the same 
predicament. The writer of the letter had at last to make a 
journey of nearly a thousand miles, and he sustained a heavy 
loss besides; all this just, for not writing his name plainly. I 
have known several somewhat similar instances. I repeat the 
caution then, make every letter of important proper names per- 
fectly full and distinct. 

TITLES OF HONOUR AND RESPECT. 

Be sure to give men their titles. If you have any doubt 
whether a title belongs to a gentleman to whom you are 
writing, it is safer to give than to withhold it. Most men will 
sooner pardon you for giving them too much honour, than for 
giving too little. Never use a "Mr." in connection with 
"Esquire," or with any other title superior to itself; the 
greater comprehends or supersedes the less. 

MR. (master) and esquire. 

The letters " Mr.," signifying " master," convey, in them- 
selves a title of honour; for the title "master" is really equi- 
valent to the title "lord." The latter has several received 
applications, implying a station in the scale of social life. 
Literally, the words " a lord" (in Latin, dominus) signify no 
more than "a master of (domns) a house;" and it is recorded, 
that, in ancient Rome, the very slaves spoke to each other 
by the title of "dominus ;" as well they might, because that 
title had the same general and various significations of 
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^'master/' (or ^' Mr./') as the latter, at this day, used among 
ourselves. 

"Mr." is not to be used along with "Esquire," because both 
words are titles, and " Esquire " is the greater of the two. 
But the title "Mr." (Master) may always be used with the 
name of an office, occupation, or even employment ; because, 
in this, it only courteously bestows a title where none subsists 
without it. Thus, in the law, addressing, either in speech or 
writing, a Judge of a Court of Law, or a Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, you should say, " Mr, Justice Gazelee," 
or even " Mr. Baron BoUand ;" because the title of Baron^ in 
this instance, is only the name of an office, and no title of 
courtesy. So, in the Courts themselves, we say, " Mr, At- 
torney General," " Mr, Solicitor General," and the same of 
others of the law-officers. 

In cities, in like manner, we say and write, " Mr, Alder- 
man," " Jifr. Sheriff;" and, in formal speech, ^^ Mr, Mayor;" 
though not "JIfr. Lord Majot^^ where (as in the cities of 
London, York, and Dublin) the title of "Lord" is the estab- 
lished prefix to the word Mayor^ which is but the name of an 
office. Here, the title " Lord " supersedes the title " Mr." 

So, also, as to other offices, employme^s, and occupa- 
tions ; to all of which we may courteously prefix, as to those 
who hold or pursue them, the title of " Mr." (or " Master") ; 
as, "iHfr. Churchwarden," "Jtfr. Constable," "^r. Coachman," 
^^Mr, Grocer," and the rest. 

Strictly, in the meantime, or according to ancient English 
usage, tbe title "Mr." (or " Master") is due only to "Gentle- 
men," and " Gentlemen " are the lowest rank of those who 
bear coats of arms ; while, with similar strictness, the title 
of "Esquire" is of very narrow limitation, namely, to four sorts 
of persons ; that is : — 1 • The eldest sons of knights, and their 
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eldest sons in succession. 2. The eldest sons of the youngest 
sons of peers, and their eldest sons in succession. 8. Persons 
created Esquires hj the Bang's letters-patent, a creation that 
has long been disused. 4. Certain persons, by virtue of their 
offices; as Justices of the Peace, and all on whom, in the com- 
mission of appointment, the title is bestowed. " Irish Peers," 
adds Blackstone; ^^for not only these, but the eldest sons of the 
Peers of Great Britain, though frequently titular Lords, are 
only Esquires in the law." But, at the present day, another 
class may be formed of Barristers, Advocates, and Counsellors, 
and various other persons, to whom, by established courtesy, if 
not by right, the title is given; and, along with these an innu- 
merable host — as all professional persons, in law, physic, (di- 
vines are superior to Esquires, and are styled the Reverend,) 
letters, arts; all men of respectable condition who are out of 
trade; and all considerable men in trade; and as to the latter, 
they, perhaps, are sometimes to be addressed as " Mr./* and 
sometimes as "EsquirCy** according to the person writing, or the 
occasion of the letter, or the place at which they are addressed. 
A tradesman maybe "-Mr." in his shop, and ^^ Esquire** at his 
country-house. It might happen to be very absurd in a custo- 
mer t(^ write to 4 tallow-chandler by the title of ^^ Esquire/* 
giving him an order for goods; and yet the same tallow-chan- 
dler, by the authority of modem usage, may claim to be 
entitled " Esquire/* on the superscription of a letter addressed 
to his country-house, and by a personal friend. At present 
it often depends more upon the manners, or at least the 
habits, of the writer of a letter, than upon the condition of 
the party receiving it, whether the title ^^Mr,** or the title 
" Esquire/* be the title given ; and, in general, the higher 
the condition or the habits of the party writing, the more 
frequently is the title of ^* Esquire** bestowed. It bespeaks, 
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often, more the accustomed courtesy of the writer, than the 
actual condition of the receiver; and one thing, at the least, 
let me enjoin upon you: in addressing your letters, never 
vary the title according to the humour in which you may 
happen to be with the person to whom you write. J£ a man 
is an Esquire to-day, he is not less an Esquire to-morrow, 
through any quarrel that, in the interval, may rise between 
you and him ! 

LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Letters of friendship may be as free, unceremonious, and 
desultory as you please, if only you write what will most 
interest and profit your friend. The style of epistolary cor- 
respondence approaches nearest of all to that of conversation. 
It should be neat, easy, simple, lucid, free. The letters of 
Cowper, as already intimated, afford some of the best models 
in the English language. 

THINKING, INDUSTRY, APPLICATION, AND GOOD GENERAL 

CONDUCT. 

The late Sir "William Kiiighton, the individual here through- 
out alluded to, writes in this manner concerning his own early 
history. His father, it is to be observed, died early, leaving a 
young widow, and two children, in very distressing circum- 
stances. Some share, however, of family property, after delay 
and a struggle, came to all, before Sir William's childhood was 
passed: — 

"To the question of your friend, relating to me, *Do you 
know his history?' I answer, few do, I believe, and scarcely he 
himself ! He is indebted to Providence for what he possesses, 
and to industry and application for what he may else have ob- 
tained. At one time he was in a measure deserted by the 
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world, and a consultation was held whether he and his infant 
sister should be committed to the care of the parish. Before 
the sun had shone two years on one, and one year on the 
other, they were left orphans ; and the father that was thus 
deprived of life had spent, in irregularity and intemperance, a 
comfortable independence, and died at the age of twenty-nine. 
Reflection was the inheritance of those he left behind — pro- 
bably of more value than gold. My grandfather, whose death 
immediately followed my father's, died, possessed of much 
wealth, in misery, because his fancy suggested that he had 
done nothing for us orphans : but it proved otherwise. To 
him I am indebted for the fortune I possess, which educated 
me, and brought me to that which I now attempt to profess, 

" The stories that have been told of me have been beyond 
everything wonderful ! 'Tis but of little consequence. The 
mother of Euripides sold greens for her livelihood, and the 
father of Demosthenes sold knives for the same purpose ; but 
does it lessen the worth of the men ? And now, perhaps you 
will say, what necessity was there for all this ? To which I 
reply. Not to satisfy public curiosity, nor to be told again ; but 
you will perceive, that as I write, you creep into my confi- 
dence ; and that when I converse or write to you, I appear to 
be prating about myself. It will be the better way, when you 
have read this letter, to burn and forget it, with this reflection 
on me : that /, from my childhood, have been obliged to thinks 

Sir William was apprenticed to his uncle, an apothecary, at 
Tavistock, and pursued afterwards the established course of his 
profession, until he was appointed assistant-surgeon to the 
Naval Hospital at Plymouth. Thence, from circumstances, 
he resolved to come to London as a physician. His after- 
success is well known. In 1809, he accompanied the Mar- 
quess Wellesley, as medical attendant, to Spain; and through 
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that interest he was subsequently appointed physician to the 
Prince Regent. Some time after, Sir William was made the 
executor to Sir John M^Mahon, formerly private secretary 
to the Prince of Wales, and thus received among his papers 
some relating to certain private affairs, which he immediately 
placed in the hands of the Prince. Out of this transaction, 
honourable to his zeal and sense of propriety, arose his instal- 
ment in office, and the always warm, earnest, and growing 
attachment of his Royal Master. 

GENERAL WRITING AND SPELLING. 

To write well and correctly, and in a pleasing style, is 
another part of polite education. Every man who has the use 
of his eyes and his right hand can write whatever hand he 
pleases; nothing is so illiberal as a schoolboy's scrawl. I 
would not have you learn a stiff, formal, hand-writing, like 
that of a writing-master ; but a genteel, legible, and liberal 
hand, and be able to write quick. As to the correctness and 
elegance of your writing, attention to grammar does the one, 
and to the best authors the other. Epistolary correspondence 
should not be carried on in a studied or affected style, but the 
language should flow from the pen as naturally and easily as it 
would from your mouth. In short, a letter should be penned 
in the same style as that in which you would talk to your 
friend, if he were present. 

Literary composition is npt only a difficult task, but a 
drudgery, when you have neither rules to direct you, nor 
matter to work upon ; as you remember when at school, where 
you saw many poor boys who were obliged to rack their brains 
for an exercise for the time appointed. 

To store the mind with good matter, you must accustom 
yourself to the reading of good authors, such as historians, 
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poets, orators, philosophers, and controversialists ; the last are 
particularly to be studied for the well managing of an argu- 
ment. Good matter, nevertheless, may often be had without 
reading, and by those who do not read. The point is, to 
ha¥e the matter in our minds, either through reading, or 
through any other source of sentiment and knowledge. 

If writing well shows forth the gentleman, much more does 
spelling well. It is essentially necessary for a gentleman, or a 
man of letters, as one misspelled word may fix a ridicule upon 
him for the remainder of his life. Words in books are generally 
well spelled, according to the orthography of the age ; reading, 
therefore, with attention, will teach every one to spell right. 
It sometimes happens that words are spelled differently by 
different authors ; but, if you spell them upon the authority 
of one in the estimation of the public, you will escape ridicule. 
Where there is but one way of spelling a word, from your 
spelling it wrong you will be sure to be laughed at. A 
woman, for example, of tolerable education, would laugh at, 
and despise her lover, if he wrote to her in words misspelled. 
Be particularly attentive, then, to your spelling ! 

MATTER AND MENTAL ARRANGEMENT. 

We should write only because we have matter to write, or 
stores, or thoughts, or feelings of the mind, to express ; and, 
after matter, the next thing is arrangement, if this indeed 
ought not to be first spoken of, as the great instrument for 
acquiring, as for communicating knowledge. The power and 
practice of mental arrangement, as well as general extensive- 
ness of knowledge, has been described as the great secret of the 
parliamentary strength and persuasiveness of William Pitt, the 
son of Chatham; "The power of arrangement," says one, 
'^ was the leading point of his mind; and by this arrangement 
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it was that he became possessed of such a mass of acquirement. 
On no subj ect did he seem wanting. A Canal Company waited 
on him ; he heard them all ; and, in answering them, he so 
entirely satisfied them on every point, that the persons were 
astonished in discovering that his information quite equsdled 
their own, though they had long been devoted to the exclusive 
investigation of the subject ! Mr. Pitt's habits, with respect to 
his speeches, consisted in making his arrangements in his mind 
before he went to the House, and in supposing in advance every 
possible point that could be urged by his adversaries." 

When you are to write upon any subject, the best way of 
entering upon it is to set down what your own mind furnishes, 
and say all you can, before you descend to consult books, and 
read upon it : for, if you apply to books before you have laid 
your plan, your own thoughts will be dissipated, and you will 
dwindle from a composer to a transcriber. 

In thinking upon a subject, you are to consider that every 
proposition is an. answer to some question ; so that if you can 
answer all the questions that may be put to you concerning it, 
you have a thorough understanding of it : and in order to com- 
pose, you have nothing to do but to ask yourself those ques- 
tions; by which you will raise from your mind the latent 
matter, and having once got it, you may dispose of it, and put it 
into form, afterwards. 

If the discovery of America by Columbus were the subject 
proposed, you might put these questions upon it : How came 
he to think of the expedition? What evidence had he to pro- 
ceed upon? Did the ancients believe anything that might lead 
him to such a discovery? What steps did he take in the affair? 
How was his opinion received? What happened to him in the 
attempt? How did it succeed? How was he rewarded after- 
wards? What were the consequences of this discovery to 
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the old world, and what further consequences may still be 
expected? When you have given a circumstantial answer to 
all these questions, you will have composed a methodical 
history of the discovery of America, 

©y this way of asking questions, a subject is drawn out, so 
that you may view it in all its parts, and treat of it with little 
difficulty, provided you have acquired a competent knowledge 
of it by reading or discoursing about it in time past : if not, 
ex nihilo nil fit; nothing is made of nothing ; where no water 
is in the well, you may pump for ever without effect. 

Subjects are either single or compounded ; in other words, 
they are either simple or complex. A single subject con- 
sists of one notion or idea, which is to be pursued in all its 
branches. A compound subject is a proposition in which 
some one thing is affirmed of another. These two are to be 
treated after different methods. 

If your subject be simple, you may examine it under all the 
following heads, which are called common-places ; as, 1st. 
Its relation to the senses, affections, understandings, interests, 
and language of men. 2d. Its several kinds; which are to 
be described and distinguished. 3d. Its causes or principles. 
4th. The effects produced by it, with the ends of good or evil 
which it does or should aim at. 5th. Its relation to place ; 
which comprehends the state of it in different places, or the 
places which have been distinguished by it. 6th. Its relation 
to time ; which will include the different state of your subject 
in different ages. 

Thus, for example, suppose the subject to be treated of is 
war. 1st. War is never to be undertaken wantonly and un- 
advisedly, but in many cases is unavoidable: so that every 
nation should be prepared, by having its youth trained to 
arms, and to all manly exercises; avoiding luxury and effe- 
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minacy, by which every nation is weakened, and rendered 
insufficient for its own defence. 

2d. There are several kinds of war; offensive and defensive; 
a land war and a naval war; an invasion of one's own coun- 
try by a foreign enemy; but the worst of all is a civil war, 
in which the people turn their arms against one another. 

3d. The causes of war are the encroachments and insults of 
some neighbouring kingdom; a want of due authority and 
subordination at home; the oppression of one part of a nation 
by another part; improper concessions, which encourage in- 
solence; treaties ill-advised, or not sufficiently explicit, or a 
want of good faith and honour in observing them. 

4th. The end to be obtained by every war is peace, which is 
often never to be obtained by lighter methods. But, too fre- 
quently, ambition tempts men to make war for the vanity of 
conquest, or to extend dominion. 

In some cases, an invasion has the good effect of rousing a 
nation sunk in pleasure and dissipation; it brings them to their 
senses, and restores them, by proper exercise, to a military 
state. 

5th. Its relation to place will give occasion to recount the 
most memorable wars that have been carried on in different 
parts of the world, and the places that have been rendered 
famous in history by battles, and sieges, and victories; such as 
the wars of Caesar in Gaul; the battles of Cannae and Phar- 
salia; the sacking of Rome by Brennus; the victory of the 
Christians over the Turks at Lepanto; the conquests of Mex- 
ico and the West Indies, and others. 

6th. Its relation to time will bring in the changes that have 
taken place in the art of war: the different modes of fighting 
when the Macedonian phalanx and Koman legion were thought 
impregnable, from the present way of determining a battle by 
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fire-arms and heavy artillery, which has made defensive 
armour useless. The difference also may be shown, so far as 
it is understood, between the Roman galley and an English 
man-of-war. 

Thus you see that, by pursuing one simple idea under the 
several common-places above mentioned, we are led through 
the whole subject, and may soon throw together so many hints, 
that it would require a folio volume to handle them all distinctly. 
But here let me admonish you, that it requires more skill, 
and learning, and judgment, to contract a subject, than to 
expand it; and that he is the best composer who knows how 
to prune away all superfluous matter. 

If your subject be compound, or made up of more notions 
than one, it forms ^proposition, in which some one is predicated 
(as the logicians speak) of another; as, "war is evil; old wine 
is better than new; old friends are better than new; old music 
is better than new; old divinity is better than new;" and such- 
like. Here you have a maXteT proposed, which it is your busi- 
ness to prove and illustrate. In this case your best method is : 

1 St. To open and explain the meaning of your proposition, 
and distinguish your subjects, if necessary, from other subjects 
allied to them. 

2d'. To give a reason or two to prove the truth of the pro- 
position. 

3d. To confirm your reasons by some observation on men 
and manners, some proverbial sentence, expressing the pub- 
lic judgment of mankind upon the case; or some sentiment 
from an author of established reputation. 

4th. To illustrate your subject with a simile, which is no 
other than some parallel case in nature ; and this you are to 
apply to the different parts of your subject, if it be so apposite 
as to admit of such an accommodation. 
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5th. To add an example, either from ancient or modern 
history, or from your own experience. 

6th. Then, lastly, you are to sum up your matter, and show 
the practical use of it; concluding with some pertinent exhor- 
tation. 

This is the easiest way of treating a subject, and the most 
effectual. When I was taught to make a theme at school, 
I had a model of a theme of this construction composed by 
Dryden, which was the pattern I was obliged to follow ; and 
I wish I could give you a copy of it. Method is the light of 
a subject, and expression is the life of it; and, in my judgment, 
an immethodical piece is worse than an ill-written one. The art 
is, to use method, as builders do a scaffold, which is to be taken 
away when the work is finished; or, as good workmen, who 
conceal the joints in their work, so that it may look smooth and 
pleasant to the eye, as if it were all made of one piece. 

Cicero, in his orations, speaking generally, as a lawyer, 
pleads for the lawfulness of some fact, or against its unlawful- 
ness. He begins with preparing his hearers for the subject ; 
either winning them by a modest approach, or showing them 
how they are interested in what he has to propose to them. 
This is called the exordium. 

In the next place, he proceeds to state' the case, and lays the 
facts before them, with all their circumstances; or such at least 
as make for his purpose. This is called the narration. 

Then he descends to reason upon the case; either justifying 
his client, or refuting the arguments on the other side. The 
justification and the refutation generally make two separate 
articles. If his speech be of the accusatory kind, his method is 
still the same, though applied in the opposite direction. 

After all, he sums up the merit in a conclusion, which is 
called peroratio, because it reviews the several parts of the 
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whole oration, and presses the audience with the force of the 
evidence, that their judgment may go with his side of the ques- 
tion. 

Many sermons in the English language afford examples of 
the finest orations in the world. They are of different sorts ; 
some are morale some controversial, and some eocpository: the 
latter are of more general use, because they take in the two 
other divisions of moral and controversial, as occasion requires. 

Under the first head of a sermon the subject is opened 
with some general observations, and distinguished from other 
subjects. 

Under the second, it is explained and illustrated. 

Under the third, the uses are shown, and the inferences de- 
duced, as they follow naturally from the most interesting parts 
of the exposition. 

A sermon written after this, or some like method, will be 
clearly understood, and easily remembered. Besides, when a 
thought stands in its right place, it has ten times more force 
than when it is improperly connected. Compositions are like 
machines, where one part depends upon another; if any part 
gets out of place, the motion is disordered, and the whole is of 
less effect. A rhapsody of miscellaneous thoughts, huddled 
together in the way of an unconnected essay, with no particu- 
lar relation to the text, either makes no impression at the time 
when it is delivered, or leaves no instruction behind it. Not 
every musician who can make a noise, and show sleight of 
hand upon an instrument, is fit for a composer of music; nei- 
ther is every man who can think with freedom, able to write 
with good effect. 

The three different sorts of composition in prose, are the 
narration, the epistle, and the speech. Narration should con- 
sist of long and clear periods, descriptive of facts, with refiec- 
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tions sparingly intermixed. The epistle is distinguished by 
short sentences and an easy unaffected manner. Method is 
here of no great value. Speeches are different from both, 
consisting of reasonings, apologies, defences, accusations, con- 
firmations, refutations, and such like; enforced and ornamented 
as much as may be with figures of rhetoric properly introduced. 

FIXED PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

I HAVE spoken, thus far, of the value of knowledge, and of 
its means of acquisition. I come now to consider, with some 
particularity, the practical application of all knowledge, 
whether natural, moral, or intellectual; whether as applied 
to the greatest things or smallest. And, first, ofjixedprin- 
ciples. 

The surest guarantee of success in every great and laud- 
able enterprise, is decision of character; and no one ever 
attained this enviable characteristic without acquiring the 
habit of acting upon fixed principles. 

In all arts and sciences there are certain fixed principles, 
which must be known and carefully attended to, if a man 
wishes to be successful. A mechanic, sometimes, by mere 
dint of habit and knack, becomes very expert; but it is only 
in some confined instance. Just in that track he proceeds 
with certainty, but cannot attempt anything else, nor even aim 
at improvement in what he does. Nay, if he does not under- 
stand the principles on which his operations depend, he must 
sometimes fail; he is confounded by any new appearance, and 
knows not how to obviate the least difficulty. But if his 
knowledge precedes his activity, if he understands why things 
must so be done, and how the effect is produced, he becomes 
more adroit in his operations; he can remedy any mistake, can 
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rectify any imperfection, can venture even beyond his accus- 
tomed limits, to improvement or new inventions. 

Surely, then, the art of living honourably, and filling in a 
respectable manner our station in life, must not be left to 
hazard, to habit, to custom, to chance, to caprice. He who 
would be successful and adroit, has need to well understand 
what rules may guide him: else he may weary himself to no 
purpose, and fail even by excess of exertion . 

Does a youth take up the noble resolution, and determine 
to be a valuable character, good at least, and great if circum- 
stances permit ? he has made the first step by such a resolu- 
tion ! Let him carefully examine by what principles he may 
guide himself, to secure so important an object. Let him be 
assured, that nothing really valuable will be obtained without 
care and labour. Chance, as it is called, is indolence in this 
case, and will certainly produce mischief. 

PRINCIPLES EITHER GOOD OR BAD. 

A LITTLE thinking will show, that men of any character, good 
or bad, do act thus on a sort of regular plan. 

Some general principle, for instance, suffices in many cases. 
" That honesty is the best policy," has become a proverb; and 
it has kept many a one from ruin. There are indeed meaner 
spirits, who cannot form an idea of policy without craft and 
subtlety; this soon becomes deceit; and when it sinks to this, 
it is discovered, and defeats its own purpose. Let the youth, 
then, exert a little observation; see what general principles 
conduct to respectability; and let him select such as have been 
well tried, such as may peculiarly suit his own situation, 
to guide him in specific difficulties, or to guard him against his 
peculiar temptations. The very determination to act on prin- 
ciple will lead to his adopting, one after another, such as more 
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appropriately suit his exigencies. How ought I to act ? will 
become a continual inquiry ; and the answer will seldom be 
very difficult to ascertain, when the custom of discrimination is 
once thoroughly established. 

GENERAL MEANING OP THE WORD PRINCIPLES. 

The word principles has a meaning that varies according to 
the subject to which it is applied. In chemistry, it means the 
elements of things ; in mathematics and metaphysics, it means 
the self-evident truths ; in the philosophy of cause and effect, 
it designates the generic sources whence species and indivi- 
duals proceed ; and in moral science, it indicates the leading 
doctrines of belief, and the adopted rules of action which they 
sanction ; and I must now solicit your attention to the im- 
portance of being early established in right moral principles, 

MORAL principles. 

They are your only protection against the exposures 
incident to the passions and temptations of youth. To be 
without them, in a world like this, is like being out at sea 
without either compass, or rudder, or anchor. You have no 
sure knowledge of the right way ; or, if you had, you have 
nothing to guide you in it ; and if, in your doubts and perils, 
you would at any time find a haven, you have nothing to serve 
you as an anchor, sure and steadfast. You are thus contin- 
ually exposed to be "tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind." How many millions of youth, from not being 
early established in right principles, have been overcome by 
temptations, and drawn into the vortex of dissipation and ruin ! 
, They are your only sure protection against the insinua- 
tions of error. Unless your mind is early preoccupied with 
sound principles, it will be eminently and perhaps fatally 
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exposed to error. Unless the mental soil is implanted with 
good seed, thorns and thistles and weeds will shoot up. You 
will always be very liable to imposition. Everything that 
looks plausible, and that gratifies your feelings, you will be 
likely to embrace for truth, and to stake your eternal interests 
upon it; so exposed will you be to the "sleight of men and 
cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive." 

They will secure to you the confidence of good men. 
This is of very great moment to you. To have the confidence 
and esteem of gooJ men, is the very best of earthly inheri- 
tances. But be assured you cannot secure it without some 
established principles. Men must know where to find you, 
and what to expect from you ; and the higher your principles 
rise, and the more firmly they are maintained, the more will 
you secure the confidence of those whose confidence is of most 
value. Becoming thus committed to the sympathies and to the 
fellowship of men of character and influence, you will be 
delivered from the snares of "evil men and seducers," and 
incited to rise to something good and great. "He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise." 

ESTABLISH YOUR PRINCIPLES WHILE YOUNG. 

It is important to establish right principles while young, so 
as to secure their growth. The principles of belief and conduct 
formed in youth, gain constant strength by age and use ; they 
grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength. The 
man who waits till middle age before he establishes his prin- 
ciples, is like the husbandman who should wait till mid- 
summer till he plants his corn. He then wants the previous 
growth. Or he is like the navigator who should wait till he 
has been out at sea long enough to half finish his voyage, 
before he lays his course. 
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When a man comes to be exposed to the severe trials and 
the strong temptations of the world, as they beset him in the 
midst of life and business, he needs the protection of principles 
early formed and faithfully nurtured to maturity. Principles 
but just then implanted, or just beginning to sprout, are not 
adequate to his necessities. They are very liable to be broken 
down and destroyed. You cannot so well trust to principles 
formed late in life, as you can to those formed early. 

It is extremely difficult to establish principles in mature 
age, after associations, prejudices, and habits, are formed. If 
we speak of principles as matters of doctrinal belief, all your 
cherished associations and prejudices are then to be sur- 
mounted ; if we speak of them as rules of conduct, all your 
previous habits are then to be corrected. This is no easy 
task. A large portion of the strength of your remaining days 
must then be spent in counteracting the evil tendencies of 
your previous principles. Indeed, so powerful and abiding is 
the influence of early principles, and so disastrous the want 
of them that in most and perhaps all cases in which men have 
risen to eminence, they have done it upon the strength of prin- 
ciples early formed. The germs of what they were to become 
were seen springing at an early age. In William Pitt, for ex- 
ample, how early did that principle of integrity appear, which 
ripened to perfection and became the basis of his future great- 
ness, and of the salvation of his country. Moral principles 
are strictly innate in every human bosom ; but they are in 
all cases to be cultivated, and the sooner it is done, the easier. 
But the strongest reason for establishing yourself early in right 
principles, remains to be mentioned. God commands it. And 
he has therewith associated his blessing, which is the only 
perfect security, either for this life or for that which is to come. 
To believe what is morally true, and to act upon principles 
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morally right, is to possess the character which God approves, 
and to be prepared both for earth and for heaven. 

Become thus early established in right principles, and you 
will never be turned out of the way by the delusions of error, 
or by the solicitations of pleasure, or the impulses of blind pas- 
sion. Your defence will be the strength of rocks. You will 
fear no evil, for God will be with you. 

Let us now proceed to inquire what right principles are, 
and how they may be known and formed. All sound morality 
has its foundation in religion. 

In the lower gratifications of vanity, we find the fop and 
the dandy, whose character is manufactured by the tailor 
and the dancing-master, and who is never so much in his glory 
as when exhibiting his person, dress, and manners, to the best 
advantage. In the same company we find those trifling and 
vain spirits of the other sex, who spend so many hours in 
gazing with transport upon the mirror, at what they suppose 
to be beauty of form, complexion, and dress ; and who are 
never so much delighted as in the assembly, the quadrille, or 
the drawing-room, where they can exhibit themselves to high- 
est admiration. 

Vanity of person, dress, equipage, furniture, station, rank, 
name, and distinction, constitutes the ruling passion and the 
controlling principle of many weak minds of each sex and of 
every age. 

We next find those who are swayed by the deeper and more 
serious ambitions of wealthy intellectual eminencey conquest and 
glory^ rank and office, dignity and power. In these things 
they place their highest good; it is of course their principle 
of action, to make ^1 other interests subordinate to their ac-> 
quisition and enjoyment. They may be fair and respectable 
men in a worldly and loose sense ; but do you not clearly see 
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that every principle of action founded upon a supreme regard 
to these inferior objects must be radically wrong ? TDoes it not 
violate the highest relations and most solemn obligations of our 
being ? Does it not set aside that great law of supreme regard 
to God, and of benevolence towards his creatures, which is 
equally a law of our moral constitution and of revealed truth ? 
Is this world ever to be redeemed from its sins and sorrows, 
and heaven ever to peopled with righteousness and joy, by 
characters formed upon such a principle as this ? 

Come we then to the positive question, What are the prin- 
ciples of sound morality ? I ani^er, they are such only as 
recognise that first great moral truth, that we are accountable, 
and that we ought to render supreme homage, to the Supreme 
Being, and conduct ourselves benevolently towards all his 
creatures ; as will more fully appear in a subsequent chapter 
upon religion. First of all, then, adopt this as a general and 
governing principle of your life in all your conduct — to have 

a SUPREME REGARD TO THE WILL OF GOD, and a BENEVOLENT 
REGARD TO THE INTERESTS OF TOUR FELLOW-MEN. 

That you may know more fully how to render supreme 
homage to God, and to act benevolently towards men, you 
are furnished with a moral code, called the Decalogue, or Ten 
CoHunandments. Adopt each of them as a specific principle or 
rule of conduct. 

The power of confirmed habit is almost invincible. It is a 
" strong man armed." So the weeping prophet considered it, 
when lamenting over a people that had grown old in iniquity. 
He did not mean to declare it as absolute a physical impos- 
sibility to change a natural habit, as it is for the Ethiopian to 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ; but, by a strong 
expression, in the language of poetry, to assert, that it is 
-extremely difficult, and is rarely done. 
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In these paragraphs, I solicit attention to your early habits. 
I have considered knowledge as preparatory to the formation 
of principles; and principles as preparatory to the formation of 
character, or settled habits of conduct. 

IMPORTANCE OP EARLY HABITS. 

In regard to the importance of early habits, it is obvious 
to remark that they are those most easUy formed. Childhood 
and youth, like the pliant clay upon the potter's wheel, are 
susceptible of being moulded with comparative ease to various 
forms. Or, to vary the illustration, if life be compared to a 
race, youth is the setting forth; before an uncontrollable 
momentum is acquired, almost any course may be taken. Or, 
if human life be compared to the growth of a tree, youth is 
the twig or the sapling, which may be easily bent in any 
direction. 

Not only are early habits the easiest formed, but the 
hardest to alter. You can with much more ease change or 
abandon a habit formed at fifty, than one formed in youth. 
There is always through life a strong proneness to return to 
the habits first formed. They are the deepest, firmest, most 
natural, most unwilling to forsake you. 

" Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.*' And for the same reason, train 
up a child in the way he should not go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it. Hence it is said of the man who has 
grown old in iniquity, " His bones are full of the sin of his 
youth, which shall lie down with him in the dust." It fre- 
quently happens that men who had formed vicious habits in 
youth, but had brought them into subjection during the 
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strength of prosperous manhood, as trouble or age advances, 
fall a prey to them again, and sink under them into an igno- 
minious grave. 

OUTWARD INFLUENCES OF EARLY HABITS. 

The habits early formed will go far towards determining 
the character of your society. The kind of society into which 
every young man is early introduced, will depend very much 
upon the habits which he early forms ; and in the kind of 
company with which he sets out, he is most likely to continue. 
It is very difficult and rare for a man to change his company. 
He almost never does it, unless from some powerful religious 
impulse. Hence the inspired proverb urges it, as one of the 
strongest inducements to early right habits, ** That thou mayest 
walk in the way of good men, and keep the paths of the right- 
eous." " He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, but 
the companion of fools shall be destroyed." 

By the habits which you now form, you will secure or 
forfeit the confidence and patronage of the community. By 
far the greater proportion of young men are destitute of large 
pecuniary means. They have no other capital than their 
character. This, if it is good, is the best 5 but if bad, it is the 
worst capital in the world. Most of those who have acquired 
wealth, and risen to distinction in other respects, have done it 
without pecuniary capital to start with. They have accom- 
plished it chiefly through the direct and indirect influence of 
the habits which they early formed ; and in no respects were 
their habits more important to them, than in the valuable 
confidence and support of the community which they secured. 

Your success or final failure in business, must therefore 
depend very much upon your early^formed habits. In rising 
into successful business without capital, or from a small be* 
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ginning, many trials must be encountered and many difficulties 
surmounted. If you do not readily succeed, you are in danger 
of becoming discouraged and of falling into the gulf of dissi- 
pation. But form right habits, persevere in them, so as to 
secure the sympathy and confidence of good men, and all the 
trials, difficulties, and disasters which befal your early effiarts, 
will at length give way, and a plain path will open before you. 
Every young man owes to himself the duty which Paul en- 
joined on Timothy : '* Let no man despise thy youth." It is 
the duty of every young man not to be despised. He ought 
so to conduct himself, as to secure the confidence and esteem 
of all who know him. 

HABITS OF SUBORDINATION AND RESPECT. 

Let us proceed to some of the habits to be early formed. 
A habit of proper svbordination and respect towards all 
superiors in age or rank^ is of first importance. It is equally 
a law of nature, of civilised society, and of religion, which 
enjoins the duty ; and the young man who transgresses this 
law, must lay his account with a heavy rebuke from both 
God and man. 

SUBORDINATION TO PARENTS. 

Insubordination to parental authority, and a want of 
grateful filial affidction, is a sin of deep dye; and none is 
sooner or more certainly overtaken with judgment. " The 
eye that mocketh at its father, and despiseth to obey its mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it." " He that curseth his father or his mother shall 
surely be put to death." " Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
Grod giveth thee." There are scores of scriptures of similsu: 
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import ; and does not all experience illustrate their truth ? 
Is it not a fact that insubordination, or misconduct in any 
form towards parents, is followed with a curse, even to the 
cutting short of life, and that filial piety is followed with a 
correspondent blessing ? 

SUBORDINATION TO OTHER SUPERIORS. 

The same general principle holds respecting your conduct 
towards superiors. Public sentiment, if nothing else, will soon 
punish that youth who fails to form a habit of due respect 
towards parents, guardians, teachers, or any of his superiors in 
age, rank, authority, or intellectual and moral worth. On the 
other hand, to form and faithfully practise this habit, is one of 
the most effectual means of securing the universal confidence 
and esteem of mankind. 

TEMPERANCE OP LIVING. 

A HABIT of strict temperance in all things cannot be too 
early or too thoroughly formed. Head the history of Daniel, 
who rose from the condition of a poor captive -boy to an im- 
portance which caused the great monarch of Babylon to do him 
homage, and which finally made him the saviour of his nation. 
Steadfastly refusing the luxuries of the king's table, and per- 
sisting in his simple diet of pulse and water, he grew in beauty 
of body, vigour of intellect, and purity of spirit, till he far 
surpassed, even in the king's judgment, all those who feasted at 
the royal board. Young Franklin, by avoiding all stimulating 
meats and drinks, and adhering to a strictly-temperate style 
of living, and even fasting one day every week, soon surpassed 
in every noble quality his companions who were devoted 
to indulgence ; and lived in the full vigour of his powers 
long after they were in their graves. It is always a darkly 
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ominoas sign, for a young man to be fond of what is called 
high living. 

Vast numbers of our young men, and young women too, are 
becoming the subjects of debility and disease; some are going 
rapidly towards the grave, and others gradually sinking into 
a state of physical prostration and depression of spirits; some 
are almost destitute of mental energy, or strength of purpose; 
others are in that state of intellectual and moral torpor, which 
renders them insensible to the high appeals of moral and 
religious truth; thousands are destitute of that positive bright- 
ness and nerve of intellect, that buoyancy of spirit and ele- 
vation of hope, which are requisite to success in any great 
undertaking; and many more yet are the worthless victims 
of excited appetite and passion — all from habits of intemperate 
living. 

They do not perhaps intoxicate themselves with drinks; nor 
do they absolutely eat to a surfeit. But they habitually — 
and it is the habitual practice that ruins — ^they habitually 
enslave the mind to the body, and the body to appetite; they 
constantly overcharge the digestive functions, and thus insen- 
sibly bring on that morbid condition of body and mind whence 
all these evils result. 

" He that striveth for the mastery," says Paul, " is tem- 
perate in all things." Think of the value of uniformly cheer- 
ftd and elastic spirits; of a clear and vigorous mind; of 
freedom from painful or uneasy sensations; of being enabled 
to go forth with energy and delight to every duty; and of 
retaining unbroken health to a good old age; temperance 
is the natural parent of all these blessings. 

A professional gentleman, advanced in life, once informed 
me, that he had always enjoyed perfect health, and that he 
scarcely knew the meaning of pain, or of dejected spirits. I 
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asked him how it came to pass? He replied: "I early formed 
a habit of taking nothing into my system which I had found 
injurious; and of always leaving off eating while I had yet a 
good appetite." 

THE RULE OF TEMPERANCE. 

The rule of temperance is, a moderate use of whatever 
nourishes, and total abstinence from whatever injures. The 
best of food is the most simple ; the best drink in the world 
is pure cold water. Every appetite for hurtful things is artifi- 
cial and vicious ; it is provoked and increased by care. I have 
often observed that persons strongly attached to coffee and 
tea, when they are in affiction increase the quantity and 
strength of their beverage. The same thing I have noticed 
in those who smoke tobacco, or take snuff. Lknow a gen- 
tleman, addicted to snuff, who, whenever anything is upon 
his mind that annoys him, doubles or trebles the number and 
size of his pinches. We have all observed the same thing 
respecting those who drink intoxicating liquors. Now, a 
healthy and natural appetite operates in a manner directly the 
reverse of this ; it is diminished by care. This is according 
to the constitution and necessities of our nature. When the 
human system is excited or oppressed with anxiety or mental 
suffering, it requires rest from all stimulants. This is what a 
healthy appetite always dictates ; while a morbid appetite, or 
a craving for hurtful things, is most clamorous for indulgence 
at the very time when denial is most important to health and 
life. 

A VALUABLE RULE. 

Beware then of every appetite which increases its demands 
when you are under these unhealthy excitements. If you 
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have already begun to form such an appetite, allow me to 
advise you to determine, before you turn over this page, never 
again to indulge it ! Decide this moment. Try your strength, 
now ; see what you can do ! I know a man of much respec- 
tability, ^ho, some years since, was in the habit of taking 
brandy with his water at dinner. He at length became so 
attached to it, that he could not relish his meal without it. 
Perceiving this, he one day said to himself, "I will not be the 
slave of a brandy bottle !" From that moment the habit for- 
sook him ; he has not used the bottle since ; and now he has 
a keener relish for his dinner, without brandy, than he ever 
had with it ! The same is true, more or less, in regard to the 
use of all stimulants and narcotics, not even excepting tea 
and coffee. Give them all up, if you think they injure you ; 
drink nothing but pure cold water ; and you will soon find 
your reward in a keener, sweeter, more natural relish for both 
food and drink, and in more uniformly cheerful and abound- 
ing spirits. 

ATTENTION TO THE OBJECT IN HAND. 

Form a habit o^ fixed and engrossing attention to the sub- 
ject or business on hand. This habit is in part the fruit 
of intellectual discipline acquired by study, but results more 
perhaps from direct efforts of application to those subjects or 
matters of business which come necessarily before you. You 
may lay it down as an axiom, that without this habit of con- 
centrated attention, no man can become eminent in his calling, 
whether it be study or business. Unless you early form the 
hahito£ transferring your attention from one subject to another, 
so as to have your thoughts concentrate upon the immediate 
subject before you, you will through life sustain very serious 
inconvenience and loss. 
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It is said of Sir Isaac Newton, that when engaged in his 
mathematical and philosophical investigations, he was so 
much absorbed that he forgot aU other interests, and day 
and night sometimes passed over him unobserved — so com- 
pletely were all the energies of his mind taken up and 
concentrated ! 

But this habit is by no means confined to students. There 
are many individuals in active business who possess it in a 
very high degree. I know a mechanician, who has risen from 
a poor orphan apprentice to be the first man of his profession 
in this country, and who says, that next to the habit of strict 
temperance which he early formed, was the habit of fixing 
his undivided attention upon the subject or business before 
him ; and that to this, next to his habits of temperance, he 
ascribes his success. So well-formed was this habit, that 
although an immense business pressed upon his mind, when 
other objects came before him they had his whole attention. 
He stated, that on a Saturday afternoon, he received a letter 
from one of his agents abroad, informing him of a failure by 
which he lost ten thousand pounds; but as soon as the evening 
came, which was to him a holy time, when he gave up his 
thoughts to religious subjects, this disaster went entirely out 
of his mind, and no more returned to it till he resumed his 
business the next Monday morning. So thoroughly formed 
was his habit of being what Horace calls *' totus in illis," or 
wholly absorbed in the thing on hand, that he did not even 
think of his secular loss till his Sunday was over. This may 
seem almost incredible, and yet it is not to be doubted. Such 
examples show us what habit can do ! 

ABSENCE OF MIND. 

Absence of mind is frequently considered the mark of a 
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great intellect. Inattention to passing events may be connected 
with a strong intellect engaged in some great subject, and it 
may also be associated with a feeble intellect, engaged in 
nothing ; but, whether the intellect be strong or feeble, it is 
always the mark of a mind not disciplined to good habits I 
Adopt the rule, therefore, always to give your undivided 
attention to the present object ; whether it be study, business, 
relaxation and amusement, company, the conversation of a 
friend, or religion. In the house of God, and in all seasons 
due to devotion, give up your thoughts and feelings entirely 
to religion. Chastise every wandering thought, and school 
your mind to a fixed and absorbing attention. You may find 
this at first very difficult ; but persevere in it, and you will 
soon form a habit which will become as a second nature, and 
prove of incalculable value. 

GENERAL GOOD HABITS. 

Form habits of industry^ frugality^ and benevolence. Dili- 
gence in business is a duty imperatively enjoined upon you. 
The man who would accomplish much in this short life, must 
early form habits of husbanding well his time, and of turning 
all his precious moments to best advantage. He should, as 
far as possible, have regular hours — a time for everything, and 
everything in its time ; and count every hour as lost, which 
is not faithfully given to its appropriate object. 

A. frugal habit is also an essential virtue. A man is rich, 
not so much according to the amount he has, as according to 
the little he wants ; and every shilling which a young man 
spends unnecessarily, whether for dress or amusement, or to 
gratify his appetite, will prove a greater injury to him from 
the evil habit which it forms, than from the pecuniary sacri- 
fice it costs him. 
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A FOOLISH HABIT SUBDUED. 

But the latter damage is by no means to be disregarded. 
The young man who would acquire property, must reduce his 
expenses to the smallest sum that he reasonably can, and 
must call himself to strict account for every farthing. I have 
heard a man of large property, who began life with nothing, 
say, that when he was an apprentice, lie was for some weeks 
in the habit of stepping daily into a pastrycook's shop, and 
treating himself to dainty eatables, at the cost of sixpence. 
He one day thought within himself that it was a foolish habit, 
of disadvantage to his health ; that sixpence a day amounts 
in a year to a sum of several pounds ; and that the money 
spent in this way, with the interest upon it, would, in a few 
years, swell to a sufficient sum to start a man in business, and 
become the germ of a future fortune. He immediately aban- 
doned the habit ; and who can tell how far his subsequent 
success has turned on that important incident ? 

Most young people of both sexes are going too far in their 
expenses. They drass too much, and pay too high a tax for 
the gratifications of amusement and appetite. There are scores 
and hundreds of young men, who cannot get started in busi- 
ness, and cannot settle in life, because they have never learned 
to graduate their expenses by their income. If, in their ex- 
penses, they would contrive to fall habitually a little short of 
their income, instead of going a little beyond it, a few years 
would establish them in an independent state. The young 
man who, by reducing his expenses, can save a little from a 
small income, is really better off, and will finally be richer, 
than he who is living freely, and saving little, from a large 
income ; for there are hundreds who can malte money, where 
there is one who can save it. Growing substantially rich, is 
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more a saving than a getting process. It is hardly desirable 
that your income should be great for the first few years ; it 
is rather to be preferred, that it should be such as to compel 
you to form habits of economy and frugality, and to select for 
your helpmate one who will be neither too proud nor too in- 
dolent to look well to the ways of her household, and eat not 
the bread of idleness. 

But beware that your frugality does not degenerate into a 
parsimonious and miserly spirit. The best preventive of this 
is a habit of beneficence. Begin early to interest your heart, 
and engage your hand, in the various objects of Christian 
benevolence. The money expended upon the gratifications 
of vanity, amusement, and appetite, is usually worse than 
thrown away. But that which is given to alleviate human 
sufferings, or to promote the cause of morality and religion, 
blesses both him that gives, and him that takes : " There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth ; there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty." 

Habits of prudence and moderation are at the present time 
peculiarly called for in young men. Circumstances have con- 
tributed to impart a hasty, headlong impulse to many even of 
those whose gray hairs have not yet taught them that discre- 
tion is a virtue, as well as action ; and that motion is not al- 
w^ays progress. Form the habit of approaching every new 
subject or plan of action with deliberation. Never allow 
yourself to be caught up and carried away by a new thing in 
a hurry. Consult the wisdom of age and experience. Guard 
against false principles in theory, and against running into the 
habit of extremes in action, if you would maintain the cha- 
racter and the influence of a sound and well-balanced mind. 
Leave it to those who have wilfully resolved to set the apos- 
tolic injunction aside, " Let your moderation be known unto 
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all men ; " to mount every running hobby that comes along, 
and anathematize their fathers, because they do not mount 
behind them, and ride too. But let not prudence degenerate 
to a selfish policy, nor moderation to pusillanimity. The more 
intense your zeal in every good cause the better, provided, 
also, that it is wisely directed. 

DANGERS OF TeUNG MEN. 

It has been my object to prevent you from doing evil, by ex- 
hibiting means and motives to do well. I now propose to set 
briefly before you the evUs you may do yourself and others, if 
you take the opposite course. 

In order to appreciate the evil which it is in your power to 
do, it is necessary to consider the circumstances of responsi- 
bility in which you are placed; the physical, intellectual, social, 
and moral constitution with which you are endowed; the na- 
ture and amount of your obligations, as they respect yourself, 
your parents, your family, civil society, your Maker, the 
divine government, the temporal and everlasting welfare of all 
to whom you stand in any way related, or whom your influ- 
ence can ever reach; the good which you may do, and the ul- 
timate amount of good which you may destroy. Consider, also, 
what high authority it is which has said, " One sinner destroy- 
eth much good !" Capacity to rise high in excellence and glory, 
is capacity to sink correspondingly deep in ruin. Let me 
remind you of some of the evils which it is in your power to 
do to yourself and to others ; beginning with yourself. 

You can ruin joxxr physical constitution. You can do this, 
even by many means which the humble brute cannot command. 
You can employ your superior intellect in inventing and con- 
triving ways to enervate your body, induce incurable disease, 
and conduct you, through a course of severe suffering, to an 
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early grave. Some of the most intense physical sufferings 
which I ever witnessed, were those which a young man 
brought upon himself by sensual vices. Many a young man 
has inconsiderately and wickedly ruined, in a very short time, 
the finest constitution ever framed; so that he has either dug 
for himself an early grave, or compelled himself to drag out 
an existence so useless and miserable as to have considered 
death itself almost better. 

You can ruin your pecuniary interests and prospects. By 
a course of indolence, inattention, waste, prodigality, amuse- 
ments and pleasures in your early years, you may fatally exile 
yourself from all the means and hopes of ever rising from a 
state of abject and servile dependence. And even if you have 
begun and proceeded well for a season, you are not secure. It 
may cost a man years of toil to obtain the means of a comfort- 
able and honourable subsistence; but a few short hours may 
decoy him into those improvident measures, to which that man 
is exposed, who "hath an evil eye," or "hasteth to be rich," 
which will reduce you to poverty and mortification for life. 

You can ruin your intellect This is a talent committed 
to your keeping and culture, far more precious than all the 
treasures of silver and gold. You may waste it by neglect; you 
may enervate it by indolence and indulgence; you may derange 
it by excess; you may debase it by sensuality; you may rend 
and destroy its fine mechanism by sinful passions; and by 
how much higher than the brute you might rise, through a 
right use of your intellect; so much deeper than the brute 
may you sink, through the abuse of it. No ruin is more 
common, nor yet more disastrous, than that connected with 
a fallen intellect ! 

You can ruin your conscience. You may silence its faith- 
ful admonitions; you may stifie its convictions of truth and 
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duty; you may falsely educate it, so that it will put evil for 
good, and good for evil; you may defile it; you may sear it, 
'*as with a hot iron;" you may so utterly ruin its integrity 
and its power, as that this faithful guardian of virtue and 
advocate of the divine law will no longer disturb your sinful 
course, but the more you sin the less admonish you — thus 
leaving you unrebuked to fill up the measure of your iniquity. 
What earthly ruin more dreadful and hopeless than that of a 
prostrated or perverted conscience ! 

You can ruin your reputation. However difficult it may 
be to secure a good name, it is very easy to lose it. It is of 
slow growth, but it may be destroyed in a day. An eminently 
wise man has said, " A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches." Yet, in a single hour, the development of 
a vice, previously cherished and ripened in your heart, may 
fix a stain upon your fair name which no tears can ever 
wash away, no repentance remove ; but which will cleave to 
you, like a dark stain upon your forehead, to be known and 
read by all men till the grave receives you from their sight. 
You may even render yourself an object of the universal dis- 
gust and abhorrence of the good, and of the taunt and scorn of 
the wicked ; so that wherever you turn your eyes, you will 
find none to bestow upon you a single smile of complacency. 
How many, in this condition, bitterly experiencing that 
" without a friend the world is but a wilderness," have, in a 
paroxysm of desperation, committed suicide ! 

You can ruin the moral character of your affections. You 
may so entirely and fatally alienate your heart from God, that 
it will never find any delight in him or his service. You may 
so educate and enslave it to sin, as to render prayer a burden, 
benevolent efibrt a painful task, the society of the virtuous and 
Sous unpleasant, all religious duties disagreeable, and heaven 
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itself a place of torment. Thus J-ou may utterly ruin the 
moral character of your soul ! 

FOUR FACTS FOR YOUNG REMEMBRANCE. 

A GOOD life is the best philosophy ; a clear conscience the 
best law ; honesty the best policy ; and temperance the best 
physic. 

EVILS YOU MAY DO TO OTHERS. 

Here follow some of the evils which you may do to 
others. You can be an occasion of grief and anguish to your 
parents* The debt of love and gratitude which you owe to 
your parents is far greater than you will ever realise, unless 
you become a parent yourself. What a thrill of joy was felt 
in the bosom of that parent, when it was announced to him 
that he was the father of a son ! In a moment his thoughts 
followed you up to manhood, and made you the support and 
solace of his declining age. They followed you onward 
through your remaining life, into scenes and duties in which 
you might be called to perpetuate his name, interest, useful - 
ness, and honour amongst the living, after he should be slum- 
bering in the dust. Through long years he watched over you, 
with a solicitude which none but a parent's heart knows ; every 
symptom in you for good or for evil he noticed with intense 
interest; to supply your constant wants, his hands never 
refused to toil ; to afford you the best means of instruction and 
improvement, he deemed no personal effort too great. He 
would do anything for your good, even to the sacrifice of his 
own life. * 

That mother y too I Think of her pains and sorrows, who yet 
" remembered no more the anguish, for joy that a man was 
bom into the world," From that moment, she could never 
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love you enough, nor do enough for you. Think of her 
unwearied attentions ; her wakeful and anxious nights ; her 
incessant solicitude and care to anticipate all your wants, avert 
your dangers, relieve your pains, through the weeks, months, 
years, of your helpless infancy and childhood. You have no 
conception how much she has loved you, how much she has 
done for you! 

EVILS TO PARENTS. 

Do you now ask me how much you owe to your parents? I 
cannot tell ; neither can you ! You can never love them so 
much as they have loved you. But I can tell you how you 
may pay the whole debt — all they ask — all they wish — 
enough to make them forget all their sacrifices for your sake, 
and thank God a thousand times for such a son: it is 
expressed in two short words — Do well. 

And is it possible that you can refuse so reasonable a de- 
mand? Yes, I tremble when I think of the tremendous power 
lodged in your bosom ; you may requite all the love, labour, 
anxiety, sorrow, prayers, and tears of the best of parents, 
with coldness, ingratitude, obstinacy, perverseness, and a 
determined course of evil doing; you can blast all their fond- 
est hopes, and cloud their brightest prospects with deep gloom; 
you can cause them to rue the day in which you were bom! 
Yes, you can, as many a ruined son haa do«e-bring down 
their "gray hairs with sorrow to the grave!" 

EVILS TO FAMILIES. 

YoTT can become an occasion of disgrace and stifferinff to 
your whole family. This idea has been partly anticipated. 
But, aside from your relation to your parents, you have 
brothers and sisters. How much within your power is the 
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peace, honour, and happiness of the whole family of which 
you are a member! Go! look into that domestic circle. It 
is a numerous, prosperous, and might have been a happy 
family. By diligence, with the favour of Providence, the 
father has secured the means of educating his children, and 
setting them forth in life with every needful advantage. 

A domestic, affectionate, and devoted mother has done her 
part well, towards diffusing sunshine and happiness over the 
household. The daughters are all that could be desired to 
make themselves and their family realise the perfection of 
domestic bliss — intelligent, industrious, amiable, accomplished, 
pious. The sons too, with one exception, are doing well. To 
most beholders, it is the happiest of families — a family how 
frequently an object of envy! 

Yet look again more closely. There is one dissipated son 
and brother! He is the disgrace and the torment of the whole 
family. He, perhaps, went from home into the city a fair and 
promising youth — ^but he is fallen/ And who shall count 
the tears and the sufferings which his fall has already occa- 
sioned? Who can tell how many sorrows yet remain to that 
distressed and afflicted family, from the conduct of this 
wretched member? How malignant is vice, that it can shoot 
its venom so widely, and strike its fangs so deeply; causing 
the innocent to suffer with the guilty! 

But this is not all, nor the worst part. A son, and especially 
an elder son, has great moral influence over the whole family 
to which he belongs. If you take the downward course, the 
chances are very many that you will draw some or all of them 
downward with you. In how many families do we see strik- 
ing illustrations of this? How frequently does it happen, that 
the fate of a numerous family turns, in a great measure, upon 
the character and course of one or two of the elder brothers! 
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EVILS TO NEIGHBOURHOODS. 

You can render yourself a moral injury to your neighbour- 
hood, and to society. A young man of vicious inclinations in a 
community is far more dangerous than the small-pox; for this 
contagion may be insulated, but how can that moral contagion 
be prevented, which the young man supposed spreads around 
him ? He can poison the minds of his associates ; he can 
corrupt them by his example ; he can allure them into vicious 
practices ; he can teach them to make light of serious truths ; 
he can teach them^o profane the sacredness of the Sunday ; he 
can even seduce female innocence, and teach his infernal arts to 
others. Many, many a young man has done all this ! If an 
inscription, faithful to truth, were to be put upon the tomb- 
stone of many a youth who has urged his way through a course 
of vice to an early grave, it would read thus : "This young 
man perished not alone in his iniquity!^* 

THE SUMMING UP. 

Such are some of the evils which you can do to yourself and 
to others. You can ruin your health, your pecuniary interests 
and prospects, your intellect, your conscience, your reputation, 
the moral character of your affections. You can become an 
occasion of grief and anguish to your parents ; you can tarnish 
the honour and spoil the happiness of your whole family ; you 
can become a moral nuisance to society. What an appalling 
catalogue of evils for one youth to accomplish ! 

SHIPWRECK OP YOUTH IN CITIES. 

And here are three considerations to be added, of great 
weight and solemnity. The first is, that to do yourself and 
others all this harm is no hard and difficult task I It is easy. 
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The way of transgressors is indeed hard, inasmuch as it has to 
resist strong convictions of duty, and suffer severe conse- 
quences. AH experience declares that the way to ruin is the 
downhill way, and in this view it is exceedingly easy to pursue 
it. The second consideration is, that, as I have elsewhere said, 
the way of ruin is insidious. It deceives and it decoys. It is 
entered upon with small and almost imperceptible beginnings ; 
no young man ever dreams where he is going, when he first 
sets out in it. He sees not the end from the beginning. The 
third consideration is, that very many do actually go the way 
of ruin. This is a fact not to be controverted. It is computed 
that more than half the young men in cities go, by a short and 
desperate road, to destruction 1 On every side of us, the fields 
are white with the bones of the dead who have fallen from the 
ranks of our young men ; and a voice from eternity is admon- 
ishing us, that ruined souls are constantly thronging the dark 
and forbidden way of sin, down to the chambers of eternal 
death. 

YOUNG MEN WHO ARE TEMPTERS OP OTHERS. 

There is a danger yet. Many a corrupter and destroyer 
of youth takes pleasure in decoying them into wicked deeds 
which, from motives of prudence, he would not himself com- 
mit. He sits behind the scene, and looks forth with malignant 
pleasure upon the work of ruin which he is accomplishing ! 
It is what my own eyes have seen; and happy will it be for 
you, if you do not experience something of the fruits! 

BAD COMPANIONS. 

You are young; you are without experience to guide you. 
You are ardent; your whole nature is susceptible. You have 
an impatient desire for present indulgences. This blinds you 
to future interests, and closes your ears to the voice of 

N 
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wisdom. Yet you crave society, and you go out in pursuit of 
it ; and so numerous are the temptations without, especially in 
a city, that you are strongly tempted to go abroad continually. 
What is the consequence ? Inevitably, it is mental dissipation, 
a state of mind most hostile to intellectual growth, virtuous 
habits, success in business, and religion. But what do you 
find in your evening excursions ? Let any observer walk 
the streets, enter the shops, visit the haunts of vice in 
large cities, and he may see what you find ! Every avenue 
to a fallen and depraved heart is entered; every appetite 
and passion assailed with temptation. At almost every turn, 
scarcely aware that he is vitiating himself, impairing his 
health, forming ruinous habits, and degrading his character, 
the inconsiderate youth enters — ^he indulges — he repeats. A 
shilling a day, spent in this manner, (as I have before reminded 
you) is pounds a year from his purse; hundreds from the 
health and energy of his mind and body; and a thousand-fold 
more, from his future character and prospects. 

DANGERS OF PLAYHOUSES. 

Then, there are the playhouses. A large proportion of 
young men in cities take their first decisive step towards ruin 
across the threshold of the theatre. 

One day, as I was walking, a gentleman passed me in his 
carriage, and invited me to ride with him. He is a man of 
wealth and mercantile eminence ! He came to the city young; 
without friends ; without money ; without recommendations ; 
without any extrinsic means whatever of getting into busi- 
ness. Soon after I took a seat with him, two young men, of 
dissipated air, with cigars in their mouths, dashed furiously 
past us in a chaise. "There," said he, " are two young men 
going fast to ruin !" This incident turned our conversation 
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upon the exposures and ruin of young men in cities. He 
remarked, that most of the young men who came to live in the 
city at the same time he did, had already gone to ruin. I told 
him, that the interest which I felt in young men, prompted the 
inquiry, how it had happened that he escaped, and by what 
means he had succeeded so well in life ? 

He replied, that when he came to the city, it was under the 
conviction that he had himself to make ; and that he then laid 
down some rules which he had steadfastly observed. Among 
them were the following: That he would always go to church 
on Sundays ; that he would devote a portion of his time to 
some profitable study; that he would always be diligent and 
upright in business, however discouragingly things might look ; 
that he would not frequent places of entertainment, unless 
for necessary food; that he would form no alliance with indi- 
viduals, for society or amusement, till he knew them to be 
virtuous and safe companions: and that he would not go to the 
theatre till he was forty-five years old, when he supposed 
he should be above the reach of injury from that source. 
Long before he reached this age, he became of a very religious 
turn, and found other sources of pleasure than the theatre. 
A second youth, who came to the city at the same time, and 
from the same place, with himself, falling into the company of 
play-going young men, was prevailed upon to go to the play 
once — then again — and again; became loose in his principles 
and habits — one wrong step led on to another — until he went 
headlong to ruin, and found a miserable grave. And this, 
he remarked, had been the sad history of many who with him 
began their career in life! 

It is not contended that no young man can ever go to the 
theatre without receiving great and apparent injury; but it is 
always dangerous, and to multitudes it is the highway to ruin. 
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I have not time to enlarge upon the numerous evils to which 
play-going exposes you ; but it is an outlay of money which 
few young men can well afford. Hence individuals have thus 
been fatally tempted to obtain means in an unlawful way — 
perhaps by defrauding, or by purloining from their employers 
— ^in order to support the indulgence. It is not the plai/, but 
the playhotLse, which is to be dreaded, and through which a 
really play-going youth is almost sure to fall a victim to licen* 
tiousness. 

GAMBLING AND DRUNKENNESS. 

Next come gambling and drunkenness. Not yet the gam- 
bling which stakes all, and more than all, upon a single throw; 
nor the drunkenness which lies upon the pavements, or in the 
kennels, in open day. All sense of prudence, honour, character, 
has not gone yet ; but it is fast going ! The secret sins of 
the heart may be housed and nourished there through a long 
life, in connection with a fair and honourable exterior, if they 
are never permitted to break forth into any open act which 
renders their subject odious to society ; but the moment they 
do this, it is as if a mill-dam gave way ! All the iniquities of 
the heart then come forth with surprising rapidity, and resist- 
less power. Once break down a young man's sense of reputa- 
tion ; let him feel that his character and standing among men 
are lost ; and how rapid are his subsequent steps to ruin ! 
One publicly-condemned vice seldom lives long alone. The 
gambler will drink; and the drunkard will gamble, if he can. 

The young man, therefore, who has taken any of the leading 
steps in vice, and secured himself in it, may be expected to 
take any or all the others, as passion or circumstances shall 
dictate. He has broken the bonds of restraint asunder, and 
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cast away its cords from him. Need I descend to particulars 
respecting the disgusting details which remain ; the haunts 
of revelry and vulgarity, attended with drinking, smoking, 
swearing — the riper and more desperate stages of gambling 
and drunkenness — and the other last throes and struggles of 
vice, terminating in an early and disgraceful grave ? 

This is but a feeble sketch, a rude outline, of the temptations 
which beset all — and of the ruin which overtakes many— of 
the young men of our cities! The fiUing-up of the picture, 
together with the flesh and colouring of real life, would create 
an image too frightful to behold. We are accustomed to see 
only a part at a time ; the impression is thus weakened and 
adapted to our endurance. I forbear to exhibit the entire 
picture. The vices, says Junius, operate like age : bring on 
disease before its time ; and, in the prime of youth, leave their 
victim broken and exhausted. 

TEMPTATIONS FROM EVIL SOCIETY. 

Wherever circumstances throw a large number of young 
men into each other's society, and where similar pursuits 
naturally lead to a similitude of character, temptations are 
forcible, and often fatally successful. This happens in large 
cities, and also in seats of learning. In the former, there is a 
vast concourse of young men assembled from all parts of the 
kingdom, who come together as adventurers in the pursuit of 
affluence or pleasure. Some of them bring into towns and 
cities a reputable character, and correct moral principles. 
Others come to give loose to evil propensities, which, in the 
country, and under the restraints of home, were kept in some 
subordination. 

When persons of this sort mingle in a large and bustling 
city, the/orwer class will naturally be exposed to the seduc- 
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tions of the latter. The pioneers in wickedness, the practised 
and hardened crew, who have abandoned themselves to the 
indulgence of their passions, lie in ambush to seize upon their 
victim, and hurry him to ruin. Hundreds of such, with a com- 
paratively plausible exterior, may be found in the shops and 
streets of our cities. Some of them manage to keep up an out- 
ward show of decency, and conduct their plans of dissipation 
in so covert a manner, as neither to fall into disgrace, nor ex- 
cite suspicion or investigation. These are most to be dreaded. 
They who have gone beyond the bounds of external decency 
and become so hardened as to feel no shame, have less influ- 
ence, in proportion to their loss of character, and their noto- 
riety in crime. A moral youth feels contaminated by their 
approach. Any visible connection with such would be, at 
once, a forfeiture of character. 

It is those of fair professions and unsuspected wickedness^ 
plausible, but insidious, who are most to be feared, because 
most likely to be successfuL Practised in the arts of tempta- 
tion, they make a gradual advance upon the ingenuous and 
unsuspecting youth. They insinuate themselves into his con- 
fidence and friendship. When they have learned his scruples, 
and fathomed his character, they begin the work of drawing 
him on to their own desperate state of hypocrisy and crime. 
They will represent as mean what is only frugal, and charac- 
terize as childish those scruples of conscience which it is their 
object to eradicate. They will first appeal to curiosity, and 
then make curiosity the avenue to crime. They will speak 
of the possibility of concealment, and insist that we could not 
have been endowed with propensities which it is unlawful to 
indulge. They will represent as manly what is mean and 
debasing, and tauntingly ascribe to superstition what is but 
the sober dictate of reason and religion. By every possible 
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mode of attack ; by persuasion and ridicule ; by professions 
of friendship and sneers of contempt; will they assail the 
principles and conduct of their victim, until reason and con- 
science give way ; and, like the bird lured on by the fowler, 
lie goes directly into the fatal snare. 

The indulgence, at first, will be only such as causes a twinge 
of conscience, or a secret misgiving of soul. The tempted 
youth will feel a sort of shame and self-contempt ; and in the 
cool moment of reflection, will fix his resolution against all 
future attacks. But, alas ! the first step in a retrograde 
course has been taken. Like the first step in the retreat of an 
army, it is as dispiriting to the vanquished as is it invigorating 
to his foe. The next attack is less likely to be resisted, for 
the ability to resist decreases with every successful tempta- 
tion. The first sacrifice of conscience and principle is like 
Samson giving up his locks. It is in vain then to go out and 
shake yourself, in the consciousness of your strength. The 
seducer will be upon you. He will no longer fear either the 
force of principle, or the vigour of resolution. He has carried 
his point ; and one breach of obligation, he well knows, will 
make way for another, until your character and your destiny 
become identified with his own. How many a young man has 
fallen a victim to this process of temptation ! How many, with 
prospects of usefulness and success, and with a character which 
might have ensured respect, have, by listening to the voice of 
the seducer, forfeited the confidence, and fallen under the pity 
and contempt, of the community. Yes ; and with the wreck 
of his own character and prospects, he has become a source 
of mortification to his friends, and perhaps of his parents ! 

If these passages met the eye of one who is still on com- 
paratively safe ground, who has not yet made a plunge into 
sensual and forbidden pleasures, I should bid him beware of 
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the destroyer ! For you, there is every hope. If a freedom 
from vice, and an avoidance of the occasions of temptation, 
yet sustain you in the confidence of your friends, and in jus- 
tifiable hopes of respectability and influence, again I say. 
Beware of the destroyer ! Place yourself in an attitude of 
defence. Insidious foes lurk around your path. A dangerous 
enemy lies in ambush. Avoid a vicious companion, as you 
would avoid the fascination and fang of a serpent. His eye 
may attract, and his movements seem graceful ; but his inten- 
tions are deadly, and his venom fatal : '* He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise, but a companion of fools shall 
be destroyed." 

GENERAL TEMPTATIONS OP A CITY LIFE. 

It cannot be denied, that a residence in cities is attended 
with more danger to a youth of inexperience, than where the 
population is more scanty, and the temptations proportionably 
fewer. The seducer does not work without his appropriate 
tools, nor hope to compass his end without the aid of inter- 
mediate agents. 

The theatre, appealing to that curiosity and fondness for 
excitement which strongly characterize the young, throws 
upon his eye, at every post and comer of the streets, the 
announcement of some splendid tragedy, or some popular 
performer. The comparative respectability of this amusement 
is plausibly urged, and the money for which it can be enjoyed 
is so trifling, that, in the opinion of the tempter, it would be 
a disgrace never to have enjoyed the gratifications of the drama. 
While respectable names are brought forward as the warrant 
for an innocent frequenting of this species of amusement, the 
deadly concomitants are cautiously kept out of view. It is not 
suggested that licentiousness appropriates to herself a large 
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part of the ground, and rallies there her sons and daughters, 
who throw out their lures for the innocent and the unsuspect- 
ing. It is not mentioned that a sublime tragedy is too often 
foUowed by an afterpiece graduated to the taste, and co-operat- 
ing with the intentions, of that licentious crew. The un- 
wary youth is not informed how many appendages of ruin are 
hung around the vestibule of this polluted temple, nor how 
easy is the transition from the court of Thespis to the haunts 
of his dissolute train. Many a youth has found, by lamentable 
experience, that, in passing the threshold of a theatre, he bade 
adieu for ever to hope, reputation, and happiness ! I repeat, 
upon this head, what I have advanced before. 

WAGERING OR BETTING. 

There are other modes of gambling or gaming than those 
usually called play. Every appeal to chance, with the risk of 
loss of moneys or of goods, from the tossing up of a halfpenny 
to the loftiest method of pursuing the same object, is just so 
much gambling or gaming ; and among the most ruinous of 
all the forms of gaming, is that hapless resource so variously 
indulged in, or systematically pursued by the stupid, the idle, 
and the profligate, which consists in wagering or betting. I 
shall speak of it only as it is the folly of the stupid and the 
idle. 

Persons in the humble and middle ranks of society, it has 
been said, live in a state of happy ignorance of the distresses 
caused in the "upper circles'* by gambling. They do not 
know, for instance, that sometimes noblemen and gentlemen 
risk lliousands of pounds on the turn of a card, or a throw of 
a die ; and that in some cases, a large and valuable landed 
estate will be lost by an individual in a single night's play. 
Gaming, in fact, though greatly modified of late years, and 
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pursued chiefly for excitement, is the vice which preys on the 
higher orders of society, and causes a torturing disquietude 
and humiliation of feeling, where, otherwise, there need be 
nothing to give serious distress either in mind or circum- 
stances. The reckless extravagance of some of the class of 
persons alluded to, is amusing from its very absurdity. Ex- 
amples the most contemptible, of the insanity of their extra- 
vagances in betting and ganung, might be easily given. 

Now, all this is very true, but we are not to draw our lesson 
from the "upper circles" only. Similiar things are done 
with shillings and with pence, to those with pounds and thou- 
sands of guineas ; and these latter are equally foolish with the 
rest, and oftentimes more mischievous, because the poor cannot 
afford to be as foolish as may happen with the rich. Idle and 
foolish apprentices, journeymen, shopmen, and master-trades- 
men, and thousands of others, ought to see before them hunger, 
nakedness, beggary, the workhouse, and the gaol, theft, mur- 
der, and suicide, in the train of these foolish and vicious habits, 
beginning with vacancy of mind ; while the worst that may 
happen to the great or rich will often be but a temporary in- 
convenience, or a permanent reduction of wealth. The other 
day, a shopkeeper, half drowned, was taken out of the Thames, 
where he had thrown himself, because, entering one of those 
gambling-houses which, though in the purlieus of St James's, 
admit those that have but even a shilling to play with, and 
there losing some hundred pounds, the amount of a legacy just 
received. Others go to these houses with the money of their 
employers, or of their creditors, and, losing that, other crimes, 
of one sort or another, follow next upon this crime of gaming! 

I must add, that among the worst evils of gaming, the effect 
of this vice, like that of most others, is to introduce the 
gambler into low and vicious company, and to bring him to 
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accept as companions, wretches with whom nothing else 
would induce him to associate. 

I cannot but now hope, that the pictures I have drawn of 
some of the dangers to which young men are exposed, may 
help to save you from their influence. To recover those whose 
habits of vice are confirmed, would be beyond my expectations. 
The intemperate are seldom reclaimed. It has generally been 
found a hopeless effort to attempt to bring back the drunkard 
to the respectability he has forfeited. So, also, is it with the 
confirmed profligate. Passion has so long domineered over 
reason and conscience, that hope, in his case, borders on de- 
spair. We cannot convince him, for his mind is debased. We 
cannot rouse his sensibilities, for they have been drowned in 
the frequent and infamous debauch. He is an unhappy, devoted 
sensualist, over whom affectionate kindred must weep. But 
my hope is, to impress upon your virtuous minds the nume- 
rous and great dangers to which you are hourly exposed. I 
take my stand between you and the scenes of horror and 
wretchedness, and warn you to escape them ! 

I have spoken of your dangers ; but do not suppose that you 
are a helpless creature, cast upon the mercy of exposures 
which you cannot avoid, to be only pitied if you perish. Far 
from it. It is your duty to make yourself acquainted with your 
dangers, and to be vigilant in shunning their approach, and 
quick in flying from them when come. You can see your 
dangers and avoid them ! 

MEANS OP AVOIDING VICE. 

Among your preservatives from these miserable courses of 
Kfe^ I must again impress upon you the value of a superior 
cultivation of your mind ; a purer and a nobler direction of 
your tastes. The mind must have employment, and our tastes 
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must have indulgence ; but it depends greatly upon ourselves 
(uniformly and eagerly availing ourselves of the best means 
within our power) to occupy our minds with worthy things, 
and to teach our tastes to pursue worthy pleasures ; and among 
these may be safely accounted the addiction to an acquirement 
of elegant and useful knowledge. You live, too, in a country 
and an age, when the means of this acquirement is so much 
placed within the reach of every one, that not to avail yourself 
of the means is without excuse, and would argue but a defi- 
ciency in your nature. There is no need even of money, nor 
even of the great facilities at present offered to the poorest. 
Both the country and the town have always afforded, to minds 
happily gifted, and happily, virtuously, and wisely governed 
by their mere possessors, the means of intellectual, as well as 
moral, advancement. I have given you the example of Cob- 
bett, teaching himself English grammar in a barrack -room, 
and buying books and paper, pens and ink, for that purpose, 
even while "crying like a child," perhaps the day before, for the 
loss of a halfpenny that should have bought a herring to help 
to pacify his stomach ; and a late volume of a female traveller 
affords examples of the sort I wish, in the very lives of Negro 
and untutored slaves. "Mum Bett," a Negro-girl, in one of 
the British North American colonies, now the United States, 
brought about a decision in the colonial court of law, which 
procured her own freedom and that of many of her fellow 
slaves ; and all only by " keepin' still, (' Mum,') and mindin' 
things." 

" KEEPIN* STILL, AND MINDIN* THINGS." 

Mum Bett, whose real name was Elizabeth Freeman, •vas 
born, it is supposed, about 1742. Her parents were native 
Africans, and she was a slave for about thirty years. At an 
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early age she was purchased, with her sister, from the family in 
which she was horn, by a Colonel Ashley. The colonel's wife, 
in a fit of passion, one day struck at Mum Bett's sister with a 
heated kitchen-shovel. Mum Bett interposed her arm, and 
received the blow, the scar of which she bore to the day of her 
death. " She resented the insult and outrage as a white per- 
son would have done," leaving the house and refusing to re- 
turn. Colonel Ashley appealed to the law for the recovery of 
his slave. Mum Bett called on a Mr. Sedgwick, and asked him 
if she could not claim her liberty under the law. He inquired 
what could put such an idea into her head. She replied 
that the ^*Bill o' Rights" said, that all were born free and 
equal; and that, as she was not a dumb beast, she was cer- 
tainly one of the people. When afterwards asked how she 
learned the doctrine and facts on which she proceeded, she 
replied *^by keepin' still, and mindin' things." It was a 
favourite doctrine of hers, that people might learn "by keepin' 
still, and mindin' things." But what did she mean, she was 
asked, by "keepin* still, and mindin' things?" Why, for 
instance, when she was waiting at table, she heard gentlemen 
talking over the Bill of Rights and the new constitution of 
Massachusetts; and in all they said, she never heard but that 
all people were born free and equal, and she thought long about 
it, and resolved she would try whether she did not come in 
among them. Mr. Sedgwick undertook her cause at law, and 
it was tried. Mum Bett obtained her freedom, and compen- 
sation for her services from twenty-one years of age. Her 
example was followed by many slaves; and from the day of 
her emancipation in 1772, (four years before the commence- 
ment of the colonial struggle for independence,) more and 
more claimants were decreed free under the Bill of Rights, till 
slavery w^ abolished in Massachusetts. 
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" SERMONS IN STONES," AND LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET. 

To the same pen I am indebted for the example of another 
Negro-slave, now living in South Carolina. He goes out with 
his master's (a physician's) carriage, and has taught himself to 
read and write from the names and trades of shopkeepers 
in the streets, by marking the appearance of the letters consti- 
tuting words he knew, and imitating them with his finger in 
the sand.* In Scotland, an ingenious and practical writer, 
originally apprenticed to a mason, and set to work in a stone- 
quarry, found such "sermons in stones," as have led him to 
attempt to show how possible it is to pursue very mean and 
very laborious employments, and yet enjoy much happiness : 
"There are few professions, however humble," says he, "that 
do not present their peculiar advantages of observation; there 
are none in which the exercise of the faculties does not lead to 
enjoyment. The first year of my apprenticeship came to a 
close, and I found that the amount of my happiness had not 
been less than in the last of my boyhood. My knowledge, too, 
had certainly increased in more than the ratio of former 
seasons ; and as I had acquired the skill of at least the common 
mechanic, I had fitted myself for independence. The addi- 
tional experience of seventeen years has not shown me, that 
there is any necessary connection between a life of toil, and a 
life of wretchedness." 

MORAL POWER OP YOUNG MEN. 

The inspired writer addresses a word of instruction and 
encouragement appropriate to every age. The children he 
reminds of the tender and forgiving love of God; the fathers, 

* Miss Martineau's Betrospect of Western Travel. 
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of their mature experience and knowledge; the young men, 
of their moral power. Here, I shall attempt to show you the 
GOOB which it is in your power to do, and how you may do it. 
It is very important that you should know what is meant by 
the "luxury of doing good." First, o£ jonr parents : 

POWER TO SERVE THEIR PARENTS. 

It was evidently the wise intention of the Creator, that the 
moral influences of virtue and religion should abound much 
in the social and domestic affections. Of these, the paternal 
and filial are first and strongest. The influence of a son upon 
his parents is in some respects greater than that of parents 
upon their son ; for parental affection is usually stronger than 
filial. It may not be more excitable and ardent ; but it is a 
deeper, more constant, more tenacious, affection. A cause 
adequate to sunder the heart of a son from his parents, and 
send him forth an exile from their dwelling, is by no means 
sufficient to sunder their hearts from him. No. The mother's 
heart still follows her son with unutterable longings, and a 
father's compassions still yearn towards him ; yea, although 
he may have suffered greatly from the misconduct of his son, 
yet, let a disaster befal him, and the father instantly cries 
aloud with agony of spirit, " O, my son Absalom! my son, 
my son Absalom! Would to God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!" 

It may happen to a young man to be able to improve the 
feelings and conduct of his parents. A little girl, whose parents 
were unfriendly to religion, attended a religious meeting, and 
became attentive to what she heard. Her father was dis- 
pleased. She was desirous of attending the meeting again, but 
he forbade her. She waited anxiously for the next, and 
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renewed her request. Again she was forbidden. She begged 
with tears. Her father said to her, " If you ever go to that 
meeting again, I will turn you out of doors." The daughter, 
moved with that peculiar emotion in which the soul is at once 
overwhelmed and aroused to unwonted energy, lifted a meek, 
glistening eye to her parent, and replied, " When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up." 
It went to the father's heart — ^it was irresistible. Parental 
affection was awakened; a conviction of his unnatural con- 
duct rushed upon him, and, with a full and bursting heart, he 
replied, " Go, my daughter; I will never throw another straw 
in the way of your religion." The consequence was, that the 
parents soon followed their daughter. Thus did this child 
become an angel of light and salvation to her parents ! 

Let young men think of their parents. Their steps are de- 
(dining. What you do, either for their present happiness, or 
their eternal good, must be done quickly. Do all that is in 
your power, also, to render their earthly existence comfort- 
able and happy. If they are aged and infirm, visit them as 
often as you can; carry them tokens of your love, and show 
them that you feel a tender interest in their happiness. If 
they are poor, contrive if possible to enclose some money 
occasionally in your letters to them. If your income is small, 
you can perhaps save it from your clothing, or other inci- 
dental expenses. Whenever you are prompted to spend 
money needlessly, think how much good it would do your 
parents. 

Perhaps a kind Providence is beginning to elevate your con- 
dition above that of your parents. If so, they are probably 
proud of you ; beware that you do not turn their pride into 
grief, by neglecting them, or showing that you feel above 
them. Be as proud of your parents as they are of you. Here 
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of course I use the term pride in a good sense — ^I mean that 
sentiment which makes us delight in and honour its ohject. 

As long as your parents live, observe the same affectionate, 
filial, respectful, devoted homage towards them, though of a 
more dignified and elevated form, which you felt when they 
were protecting your helpless childhood, and toiling for your 
support. In a single word, be all that to your parents, which 
you will one day wish your children to be to you I 

POWER TO SERVE SISTERS AND BROTHERS. 

You may exert a very salutary influence upon your sisters 
and the younger members of your family^ and upon female 
society at large, 

I have alluded to this thought in a previous page. Sisters 
may do much towards restraining their brothers from vice, 
but brothers may do still more for their sisters ; for sisters 
generally love their brothers with more ardour and tenderness 
of afiection than brothers feel towards their sisters. They also 
look up to their brothers, respect their opinions, enjoy their 
protection, seek their society, imbibe their views, follow their 
example. Hence, brothers are in a great degree responsible 
for the character of their sisters ; and also, for the same reason, 
for that of the younger members of their famjiy. 

PARTICULARLY SISTERS. 

Make it your first object to secure your sisters to religion. 
It is very rare that a good brother puts forth kind, judicious, 
persevering efforts, which are not crowned with success. I am 
far, however, from designing to recommend, that you should 
encourage in your sisters, or in any one else, that excess in 
matters of religion, which, in so many persons, is already one 

o 
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of the misfortunes and reproaches of our age, and which 
threatens more of both. Excess of every kind is mischievous. 

Always treat your sisters with affectionate respect. Every 
young man ought to feel that his honour is involved in their 
character and dignity. There is no insult which he should 
sooner rebuke, than one offered to them. But if you would 
have others ei^teem and honour them, you must esteem and 
honour them yourself. Treat them with far less reserve, but 
with no less delicacy, than you would the most valued stranger. 
Nothing, in a family, strikes the eye of a visitor with more 
delight, than to see brothers treat their sisters with kindness, 
civility, attention, and love. On the contrary, nothing is 
more offensive, nor speaks worse for the honour of a family, 
than that coarse, rude, unkind manner which brothers some- 
times exhibit. 

Beware how you speak of your sisters. Even gold is tar- 
nished by much handling. If you speak in their praise — of 
their beauty, understanding, manners, or attentions — ^you will 
subject them to taunt and ridicule; if you say anything 
against them, you will bring reproach upon yourself and them 
too. If you have occasion to speak of them, do it with mo- . 
desty, and with few words. Let others do all the praising, 
and yourself enjoy it. I hope you will always have reason 
to be proud of your sisters. 

If you are separated from them, maintain a kindly corres- 
pondence. This will do yourself good, as well as them. Do 
not neglect this duty, nor grow remiss in it. Give your 
friendly advice, and seek theirs in return. As they mingle 
intimately with their sex, they can enlighten your mind re- 
specting many particulars relating to female character, impor- 
tant for you to know ; and on the other hand, you have the 
same opportunity to do them a similar service* However long 
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or widely separated from them, keep up your fraternal affection 
and intercourse. It is ominous of evil, when a joung man 
forgets his sisters I 

If you are living at home with them, you may do them a 
thousand little services, which will cost you nothing but plea- 
sure, and which will greatly add to theirs. K they wish to go 
out, always be happy to wait upon them, if possible. Consider 
their situation, and think how you would wish them to treat 
you, if the case were reversed. 

I like the habit of giving and receiynng presents between the 
members of a family, and hope you too will always like it so 
well, as frequently to give some pleasing tokens of fraternal 
affection to your sisters. Nor need you fear that all the love, 
kindness, and respect which you tender to them, will not be 
abundantly reciprocated. 

These directions respecting your conduct towards your 
sisters, will apply generally to your conduct towards all the 
younger members of your family. 

FEMALE AND OTHER ACQUAINTANCES AND FRIENDS, 

You may also exert a powerful and happy influence upon 
your other female acquaintances. Let the young men of any 
place give their example in favour of virtue, and their associ- 
ates of the other sex will seldom fail to follow them. The 
strong fortress of the adversary will then be taken ; vice will 
hide herself away in a dark corner ; and society will instantly 
rise to intelligence, virtue, and religion. 

A well-disposed young man may exercise, in still many other 
directions, his moral influence upon all about him. He feels 
how much the example and the sentiments of others, even 
the youngest and least apparently important, influence him- 
self; how much he is led by imitation of their actions, dress, 
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opinions, forms of expression, manner of speaking, and avow- 
als of sentiment ; and he recollects that others imitate him^ 
and are influenced by his example, in return. 

FEMALE SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

One of the first symptoms of approaching manhood is 
to rail at the female sex. The boy begins sparring with his 
sisters, learns the common -place jokes which tend to lower 
their talents, their importance in society, and their general 
estimation ; not aware that hereby he exposes his own igno- 
rance, his want of discernment, and his grievous want of 
manners. 

That any one should seek to defile the fountain at which 
he drinks every day, would be esteemed strange; a mark 
rather of folly than of wisdom.^ Yet what is it better, when 
a lad, who owes everything worthy the name of comfort to 
female assiduity, knowledge, or kindness, is ungrateful enough 
to spurn at the hand which proffers so many enjoyments ; 
to return sarcasm for affection, and treat with contumely 
daily care ? 

That youth is ignorant of many things must be owned, 
but ignorance can scarcely be pleaded in this case ; for the 
facts arise every day, and force themselves upon his obser- 
vation. Where the principle is not more base, we must im- 
pute it to a silly affectation of manliness, which fancies it is 
raised above whatever it can seem to despise ; forgetting that 
the very dependence upon the other sex, which is inevitable, 
proves the contrary. 

FEMALE INFLUENCES UPON YOUNG MEN's CHARACTERS. 

My purpose is to show how great is the operation of 
female influence in forming the young man's character ; and 
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how important it is that he does not set out with spuming at 
that which might yield him so much assistance ! 

It is well for the child, that his mother, and his sisters, if 
these are older, or even if younger than himself, had the forma- 
tion of his infancy. Gently were his ideas expanded under 
such fostering care; sweetly were his feelings trained to 
sensibility and honour, and his limbs to activity. Is the time 
come for despising their assistance? No, says common 
sense ; nor will it ever ! Our connection with that fairer, and, 
in some views, feebler part of our nature, is too intimate, too 
constant, too efficient, ever to be disregarded with propriety. 

When, therefore, any one of your young companions affects 
the wit, and would sharpen his leaden sarcasms against the 
female character as a fair butt, set it down as a mark of a weak 
head, or a base heart: it cannot be sense, or gratitude, or jus- 
tice, or honourable feeling of any kind. There are, indeed, na- 
tions where a boy, as soon as he puts off the dress of a child, 
goes that same day and beats his mother, to show his manhood. 
These people live in the savage realms of Africa, and there 
let them live; to imitate them in any degree is to affect bar- 
barism, and return to the savage state ! If any of your elder 
associates thus defame the sex, suspect him of having cause, 
which implies a vile taste as to the parties whose intimacy he 
has sought ; he is exposing himself, and his own conduct, while 
he rails ! He may, perhaps, never have found the excellent 
among them ; but the fault lies in his not looking where they 
are. 

PROPER USE OF FEMALE INFLUENCES. 

Seeing that we must associate much with females, it is 
wisdom to make what fair advantage of it we can, and this is 
by no means difficult ; we have only to be true to ourselves. 
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to our natures, and to the opportunities afforded by their 
intimacy. That much injury may be done a young 4an by 
improper associations of this kind, is allowed ; and why ? 
because the influence is natural and powerful. But surely 
these reasons must weigh much, to prove that well-intended 
similar influence must be of admirable use ! 

The very presence of a respectable female will often restrain 
those from evil whose hearts are nevertheless full of it . It is 
not easy to talk, or to look, improperly, or even to behave with 
rudeness and ill manners, under such restraint. The frequent, 
the customary company of one whom the youth respects, must 
have a happy influence, in teaching him to love honourable 
conduct; we may fairly hope, at least, in accustoming him to 
restrain his less honourable feelings. Frequent restraint tends 
to give the actual mastery; every approach towards this must 
be of value. There is a delicacy, too, in female society, which 
serves well to check the boisterous, to tame the brutal, and to 
embolden t^e timid. Whatever be the innate character of a 
youth, it may be polished, and perhaps essentially fostered 
and exalted, by approbation so alluring and so gratifying. 

He must have obtained great obduracy, who can come from 
some shameful excess, or in a state of inebriety, into the pre- 
sence of females. At your age, I will not suppose such a case 
possible; yet I state it to show that the general known cha- 
racter of female society tends to repress immorality, and every 
species of indecorum; an influence very suitable to that age 
when powers grow faster than the reason which should direct 
their operations! 

FEMALE CRITICISM AND REFINEMENT. 

A YOUNG man, whose connections afford him no female so- 
ciety must be the worse, upon these principles, for this privation. 
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He lias not had that to repress him which his over-active 
spirits required, nor that to shape him which his uncouth 
manners needed. Stiff, awkward, sheepish, or else imperti- 
nent, clownish, and gross, is he likely to be, when occasionally 
he comes into female presence. He takes shelter against his 
own feelings under vulgar mirth, or retires to hide himself 
.from observation which he cannot endure. He feels conscious 
of his deficiencies, and perhaps avoids, for that reason, the 
very society which might tend to correct them. Should he, 
in his awkwardness, unfortunately expose himself, so as to 
excite a titter, his feelings towards the sex will possibly rise 
into disgust or hatred; and his character wiU thus suffer a 
deterioration of great extent. 

Many a diffident youth has been taken under the tutelage, if 
it may be so called, of some considerate and respectable woman. 
Highly favoured is he who enjoys a fostering care so important! 
He may learn the value of the sex ; learn to esteem them, to 
discriminate among them, to become proud of such approba- 
tion, and in time to deserve it. It is easy to see, that the favour 
of silly, flirting girls (and there are some such!) is not what I 
recommend. 

Where, then, the character of such society is pure, where 
sense, cultivation, intellect, modesty, are eminent, and superior 
age marks the parties, it is no small honour to a young man 
to be in favour. Should he be conscious that epithets of a 
different, of a contrary quality, belong to it, his being in 
favour with it is no honour. He must be like them in some 
degree, or they would not approve him. 

TOUR MOTHER. 

When, for your own improvement, you ore advised to seek 
female intercourse, it is proper you should begin where na« 
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ture began with you. I have abead said, respect your mother; 
I will go further, and say, endeavour to make her your friend; 
her inclinations are strong towards such a scheme. If, on your 
side, there seems to be any difficulty in it, it shows consider- 
able error, and most likely in your own conduct. Are you, 
indeed, in a state of estrangement from your nearest, first, and 
most affectionate guide? Endeavour to restore familiar con- 
nection with her. Whatever judgment your father may have, 
yet your mother's opinion is not only another help to your own, 
but, as a woman's, it has its peculiar character, and may have 
its appropriate value. Women sometimes see at a glance what 
a man must go through a train of argumentation to discover. 
Their tact is delicate, and therefore quicker in operation. 
Sometimes, it is true, female judgment will be not only 
prompt, but hasty, and not well formed. Your own judgment 
must assist you here. Do not, however, proudly despise hers, 
but examine it ; it will generally well repay the trouble ; and 
the habit of deferring to her opinion will generate in you much 
patient consideration, much self-command, much propriety of 
conduct. 

Throughout life, let the image of your mother be dear to 
your beart and memory; let her sapngs and maxims guide and 
influence your conduct and opinions to the end of your life; let 
her strict conscientiousness, her abhorrence of every kind of 
deceit, and above all, let the sacred precept she on all occasions 
inculcates on your mind — "That the eye of God was every 
moment upon them," — be a check that will be felt throughout 
life, and have its saving influence in hours of temptation, as 
well as its balm of consolation in the moments of your heart's 
heaviness ! 

Oh who can sufficiently appreciate the instructions of a 
""^nscientious mother ! In the days of childhood, the heart 
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looks up to her for its guidance, and drinks in from her lips the 
first lessons of virtue and truth: it questions not, but adopts as 
verities, on the authority of affection springing from the tender 
union of parent and child, whatever of right, of judgment, of 
feeling, and of prejudice, those lessons of youth inspire; and, 
generally speaking, though it is after-circumstances of life 
which call them out, and bring them into action, yet will it al- 
most universally be found, that the heart and judgment are at 
least swayed by the lessons inculcated by a mother on the 
mind of her offspring ; and that are thus, like the ^^ bread cast 
upon the waters, found after many days !" 

Fully do I remember many words of gentle, but sound 
advice, given, as occasion offered, by an affectionate mother! 
The tender warning, the pious wish, the prophetic hope, came 
from the heart, and may well be allowed to reach equally deep, 
if a son's mind be rightly disposed. If she be a woman of 
sense, why should you not profit by her long-exercised in- 
telligence ? Nay, should she even be deficient in cultivation, 
or in natural talent, yet her experience is something, and her 
love for you will well sharpen all her faculties in your behalf. 
It cannot be worthiness to despise, or wisdom to neglect, your 
mother's inculcations ! 



TOUR SISTERS. 

You have a sister — several — and you are fortunately situ- 
ated ; especially as one is older than yourself. She has done 
playing with dolls, and you with bats and balls. She is more 
womanly ; her carriage is dignified ; do not, by your trivial and 
boyish behaviour, oblige her to keep you at a distance. Try to 
deserve the character of her friend. She sometimes looks to 
you for little services, which require strength and agility ; 
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let her look up to you for judgment, steadiness, counsel, also! 
You may be mutually beneficial. Your affection, and your 
intertwining interest in each other's welfare, will thereby be 
much increased. 

A sister usually present is that sort of second conscience, 
which, like the fairy-ring in an old story, pinches the wearer 
whenever he is doing anything amiss. Without occasioning so 
much awe as your mother, or so much necessary reserve as 
a stranger, her sex, her affection, and the familiarity between 
you, will form a compound of no small value in itself; of no 
small influence, if duly regarded, upon your growing charac- 
ter. Think not that a good joke at which a sister blushes, or 
turns pale, or even looks anxious. If you perceive not at 
first what is amiss in it, it will be highly worth your while to 
examine all over again. Perhaps a single glance of her eye 
will explain your inconsiderateness ; let it put you on your 
guard, as you value consistency and propriety of conduct. 

There is a sort of gallantry due to the sex, which is best 
learned by its practising at home. Your mother may fre- 
quently require your attention — ^your sisters much more often. 
Do not want calling, or teasing, or even persuading, to gain 
from you such attentions as their safety, or their comfort, or 
their respectability, may require. What a hobbledehoy is that, 
who can exclaim, with disgust, "Now shall I have to go 
home with my sisters ! I wish they would not go out ! I 
hate to dance afler them, of all persons !" To gallant a sister, 
in such a case, is her due. You are pajring respect to yourself, 
when you suppose you are capable of, and suitable for, such 
a service. She could, perhaps, come home very well by her- 
self; but it would be a sad reflection on you were she to do 
so. She knows your honour and interest better. Accustom 
yourself, then, to wait upon her, if you are able ; it will teach 
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you how to wait upon others by and by ; and, meanwhile, it 
will give a graceful air to your character. 

It will be well for you, if your sisters have young friends, 
whose acquaintance with them may bring them sometimes into 
your society. The familiarity allowable with your sisters, 
though it may well prepare you to show suitable attention to 
other giiis, yet has its disadvantages. You had need, some- 
times, have those present who may keep you still more upon 
your guard. Your attentions to them will have a more distant 
and respectful manner. Your endeavours to appear — that 
is, to be — all right, will become more exact, more systematic. 

VALUE OP VIRTUOUS FEKALE INTERCOURSE. 

Do not try, then, to get out of the way of female intercourse. 
I have known young men avoid what they ought to have 
rejoiced in, and thus lose its beneficial influence. They were, 
indeed, sensible of not being quite suitable company for any- 
thing delicate or refined, and they sunk, rather than rose, 
on the occasion. This was not to their improvement, but 
quite the contrary. I have known some who had not a female 
cousin, or an acquaintance, whose company might refresh, 
or polish, or improve them in the least ; the consequence 
must be a degree of rusticity, of awkwardness. What, perhaps, 
is worse still, this privation made them ready to attach them- 
selves to the first female with whom they afterwards came in 
contact. Having no conception of the different shades of cha- 
racter among the sex, they were ready to suppose all excellent 
who appeared fair ; all good who seemed gentle. Total pri- 
vation has its dangers, as well as too great intimacy. 

I say too great intimacy 5 for nothing here advanced is in- 
tended to make you a fribble, or sink the dignity of your own 
sex in the delicacy of theirs. Though you should be attentive 
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to every female, because of her sex, yet there is a sort of atten- 
tion some men pay them extremely degrading to themselves, 
and to the objects of their idolatry. No woman of sense can 
be pleased with it. No man of sense can endeavour to please 
by it. Women are often disgusted by incessant and frivolous 
attentions. 

As the object of these remarks is to guide you in the for- 
mation of your own character, it is but fair to guard you 
against this error. You will sink, not rise, if you assimilate 
to their employments, fears, or frivolity. Should you mingle 
with females of sense and intelligence, there will be little dan- 
ger ; but all women are not either sensible or well brought up. 
Girls especially, whose character, like your own, is as yet un- 
formed, are but silly themselves ; and can hardly suffice to 
give strength, direction, or even polish, to yours. I am glad, 
therefore, that your sister is older than you : and advise that 
you frame your notions of propriety, from her whose conduct 
has the probability of being the most proper in itself. 

SELECTION OP FEMALE COMPANY. 

If the selection of companions of your own sex be impor- 
tant, it is not less so in the case under consideration. For 
the influence to be good, it is needful that the power which 
yields it should be good also. There are some, even of that 
sex which ought to be all purity, simplicity, and kindness ; 
there are some whom every principle would teach you to avoid, 
although received in what is called respectable society. The 
general idea of what a woman ought to be, is usually sufficient 
to guide you, with a little care, in the application. Such as 
are forward soon get marked ; the character is what no man 
of taste can bear. Some are even anglers, aiming to catch 
the incautious and the youthful by every look ; and placing 
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themselves in attitudes to allure the vagrant eye. There is 
scarcely any need to warn you ; they give you sufficient notice 
themselves, unless you are younger than your years. The 
trifler can scarcely amuse you for an evening ; dull must be 
the company of one who has nothing to say but what is com- 
mon-place whose inactive mind never stumbles upon an idea 
of its own. You can learn nothing from her, unless it be the 
folly of a vacant mind. Come away, lest you also catch the 
same disorder. Of a contrary description are the artful, the 
manoeuvring ; such will at a glance penetrate your inmost 
mind, and will become anything which they perceive will be 
agreeable to you ; the assimilation is very flattering. You 
might learn from them what to think of yourself, if you had 
half their skill. 

Value your luck, however, should you meet with a few of 
the intelligent, agreeable, and estimable of the sex, to whose 
society you can have frequent access. It must be your own 
fault if you do not reap much advantage. But should your 
lot be cast near any who, with natural abilities, have had a 
judicious education — ^who may approximate to what is called 
an elegant mind — I think I need not urge you highly to esteem 
your opportunity ! When wit flies quick and sharp as an 
arrow, but without any barbed point ; when gentleness, smooth 
as ivory, as fair too, and as Ann, appears in all the conduct ; 
when books ornament and enrich ; when rectitude of senti- 
ment gives sterling value to the mind, and virtue crowns the 
whole ; the near access to such a woman exalts the character. 
Her genial influence is always on the side of goodness and pro- 
priety. Her loveliness of mind will give an agreeableness to 
her person ; it is something "than beauty fairer," and recom- 
mends to the heart every sentiment, justifies every opinion, 
gives weight to arguments in their own nature solid, and 
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Boothes to recollection and recovery such as, if reproved by any 
other voice, might have risen into resistance, or sunk into 
despair. The caution in such a case only need be, take heed of 
idolatry ! Keep yourself clear from fascination, and call in the 
aid of your severest judgment, to keep your mind true to prin- 
ciple which else is in danger of being good only as a matter of 
taste, feeling, and blind approbation. 

FUTURE MATRIMONY. 

As this is advice to a young man not yet out of his teens, 
it will be supposed that what is now to be said refers to the 
latter end of that term. I scruple not to say, Keep matri- 
mony in view. Should parents, guardians, and elder sisters 
cry hear! heart I repeat it distinctly, as my advice to every 
young man, Keep matrimony in view I Never conceive your- 
self complete, without the other half of yourself. The fashion 
among young men of the present day is, to make up their 
minds to do without it ; an unnatural, and therefore an unwise 
system. Much of our character, and most of our comfort and 
happiness, depend upon it. Many have found this out when 
too late ; when age and fixed habits have rendered matrimony 
hazardous. The effect, however, of matrimony in future life 
comes hardly within the present address ; unless it be to hold 
it up by honourable testimony, and thereby resist the tendency 
to despise it, which is, perhaps, even now beginning to operate. 

No doubt this advice is liable to objection. But it may be 
fairly asked, what is there which is free from such liability ? 
The counsel may be just, may be important, nevertheless. Let 
those who disapprove of it give better. If they wholly neglect 
female influence, that influence will yet be operative. Is it 
not better to make beneficial use of strong principles, abounding 
everywhere, and capable of virtuous application ? 
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To grow up without attachment to the sex ought not to be 
possible. Where it occurs, there is a loss of some of the 
sweetest sensations which can swell the bosom. To let such an 
attachment be irregular is to debase those sensations, to the 
ruin of character, and of internal worth. To regulate it is the 
only chance of good ; and if early trained to the support of 
proper feeling and honourable conduct, a great advantage is 
gained; a power like the fulcrum for which Archimedes longed, 
when he talked of moving the whole globe I 

My business is with your growing character. All that has 
been said of female influence bears upon this point, and then 
will its utmost efficacy be tried, when your mind shall fancy 
it worth while to deserve the approbation of some oncy whose 
attractions come upon you with peculiar and increasing energy. 
According to her character will your own be, in a considerable 
degree. Should a mere face fascinate, you will not need much 
mental energy to please ; and the necessity of exertion on this 
account being small, you will yourself sink, or at least not 
rise, as you might else do. 

AN ELEVATING PASSION. 

Suppose the contrary. Let us imagine that your secret 
palpitations veered incessantly towards one whose dignity of 
carriage repressed all impropier familiarity, whose refined sen- 
timent, whose mental accomplishments, make it evident that 
mind must be her object; that answering, nay superior culti- 
vation, can alone impress her with a favourable opinion: ask 
your own heart, if every feeling would not be drawn out to 
deserve, even if there were little hope of obtaining, her regards? 
The story of Cymon and Iphigenia intimates the power of 
beauty, mere beauty, to rouse latent abilities, and urge a man 
of reputed stupidity to actions which might obtain favourable 
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notice. If, however, the mere external charms can operate to 
so high and beneficial a degree, what may we not expect when 
mind, attractive, impulsive mind, operates on a congenial 
spirit, well calculated to receive the impression, and vibrate 
in harmony with every elegant, honourable, and exalted 
sentiment ? 

However false in fact the romances of old days may be, 
they must be true to nature, or they could not interest. If, 
therefore, some young knight, smitten with the loveliness of 
the chieftain's daughter, and urged thereby to deeds of chi- 
valry, should purposely attack a giant, or slay a dragon ; let 
us smile, if we please, at the falsehood of the tale ; but, let 
us ask, if many a time the story has not been actually true ; 
not in its literal, but its metaphorical import ? Giant dif- 
ficulties have been overcome; the dragon's destruction has 
been at all hazards achieved, and by him who has had it as 
the impelling principle of action, to deserve one whose con- 
dition, beauty, or character, placed her above hope, on any 
other terms ! 

PALLING IN LOVE, 

Some honourable attachment thus taking possession of you, 
I should regard as a happy circumstance, if rightly directed ; 
if managed with prudence, honour, and good sense. Some of 
the younger part of the world may catch at this advice; may 
prize it above rubies; and resolve to be in love, and that pre- 
sently. Do so; but remember, that to think yourself in love, 
and to be in love, are very different things. Again, to be in 
love, and to play the fool or the knave under that pretence, are 
not necessarily joined. However, try ! Be deeply smitten, for 
a week — ^nay, for a month, if you please! There is not much 
fear of a longer duration to such a fancy. The hope of one 
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attacbment driving out another, in such a case, is no mean con- 
solation. If you can be kept in tolerable order the while, it were 
better you were thus honourably, though sillily, set to form 
plans and hopes; than that you should grow up in the habit 
of railing at the sex, and at the state of matrimony, till you al- 
most believed your own rhapsodies ! 

Couple with this advice the very necessary caution, that, 
with aU your fancies, you must not permit yourself to intimate 
in any manner, to the fair object of them, the silly things which 
are passing in your mind. If she has sense, she wiU laugh at 
and avoid you; if she has not, then will engagements take place, 
of the most pernicious tendency if kept, or of the most unhappy 
influence if afterwards broken. You bring yourself into very 
uncomfortable bonds. If your sentiments and character are 
honourable, you oblige yourself, perhaps, to do violence, by 
breaking injudicious promises, or to ruin your own peace, 
and the happiness of your partner, by fulfilling vows which 
time and better experience show, ought never to have been 
made. The liberty to fall in love does not include a permis- 
sion to go a coquetting. That is quite another thing. 

In the memoirs of a worthy man, deceased, a circumstance 
is recorded, greatly recommendatory of the present advice. 
He formed a strong attachment in very early life, at a time 
when he could not mention it to the fair object, which was 
well for both parties; but, in future scenes of sorrow, suffering, 
and temptation, the recollection of her image soothed him, 
and the hope of one day obtaining her kept him from perpe- 
trating many dishonourable actions: " The bare possibility of 
seeing her again was the only present and obvious means of 
restraining me from the most horrid designs against myself 
and others." 

It will not be quite in vain for you, if your mind should be 

p 
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haunted with any favourite image; so as to say, now and then. 
What would she think, were she now to see me ? It will 
help to show you the true character of your employment; 
might assist in hreaking the force of fascinating temptations, 
and stimulate you to exertions honourable, and, thus made, 
successful. 

Even the activity needful to your success in business may 
be thus excit^ and maintained. The wish to marry, if only 
prudently indulged, will always be connected with the attain- 
ing such an income as may fairly be proposed to the female 
and her friends. He who determines to live a single life, 
perhaps contracts his endeavours to his sole wants; or squan- 
ders without proper calculation, in the idea that he can always 
procure enough for himself. A bad system, this, in every 
view ! That hope which aims at a beloved partner, a family, 
a fireside, will become active beyond expectation; will elicit 
talents, and urge them to their full energy; will court the 
powerful assistance of economy; and thus will eventually be 
attained an object, which, at one time, had appeared to be at 
an unapproachable distance. Cupid redeems his character 
now and then, as well he need! It is only, however, when he 
calls in the assistance of prudence, that he is likely to do good. 

ENNOBLING INFLUENCE OP FEMALE INTERCOURSE. 

There is nothing better adapted to preserve you from the 
contamination of low pleasures and pursuits, than frequent 
intercourse with the more intelligent and virtuous portion of 
the other sex. The society of well-educated women is sure 
to add dignity and refinement to the character of a young man. 
Without such society, his manners can never acquire the true 
polish of a gentleman, nor his mind and heart the truest and 
noblest sentiments of a man. 
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Make it an object, therefore, as I have already said, to 
spend some por^on of your leisure in the company of intel- 
ligent and virtuous women. Few young men are so situated 
as not to have access to such society: but if you were so unfor- 
tunate as not to be able to number among your acquaintance 
any who answer this description, do not solace yourself with 
the society of the ignorant and vulgar, but wait patiently 
till your own industry and good conduct shall give you admis- 
i^ion to respectable domestic circles; and in the mean time cul- 
tivate your mind, so that when admitted to them you may be 
able to contribute your share to the social and intellectual 
pleasures which are to be there found. 

A dignified social intercourse with refined and intelligent 
female society, has a happy effect upon the character. It tends 
to soften asperities, promote cheerfulness, refine the feelings, 
and to save a young man from vicious company. It should 
be more reserved than we generally allow with our own sex, 
but never more trifiing. It is a mistake into which some 
young men fall, to suppose that females are incapable of being 
entertained by any other than the most light and trifling con- 
versation. They are usually quite as capable, and as much 
disposed, to converse sensibly, as are our own sex ; sometimes 
more so. Depend upon it, they will soon mark you as either 
very silly or very insolent, and perhaps both, if all your con- 
versation with them is of a light and idle character. 

It seems to be forgotten by many men, that sensible female 
love is founded in respect. A sensible female must always 
respect a man, or she cannot love him. Women usually think 
more of talent and good sense than men do ; men are wont to 
be more attracted by beauty, and by grace of manner. Hence 
they always despise a simpering, pretty man, who treats them 
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like dolls. They wish to see a man know something, and 
they wish to have him treat them as if they knew something 
too. 

But, then, do not suppose that you are never to converse 
with them on anything but grave subjects ; and especially do 
not attempt to display to them your taient or learning. They 
wiU certainly make sport of it when you are gone. They 
have so much of shrewdness and wit, and they often use them 
so unmercifully, that if you deal with them in nothing but 
small-talk on the one hand, or attempt to be very knowing on 
the other, for the one fault they will pity and despise you, 
and for the other they will make fun of you. Do you ask, 
then, how you may avoid these calamities ? I reply, by con- 
versing with women just as you should with sensible indi- 
viduals of your own sex. Do this, and every discreet female 
will give you at least her sincere respect — perhaps more. 

A very important element of good-breeding, in all your in- 
tercourse with society, but especially with women, is attention. 
Anticipate all their wants, and be ready and happy to wait upon 
them ; but be not troublesome, and be careful not to make 
yourself too cheap. It is better to do too little than too much. 
Yet there are two or three particulars in which you cannot be 
too observant : If a lady is speaking, give her your whole at- 
tention. If you ask her a question, wait for the answer, and let 
her see that you did not ask it just for the sake of talking, and 
because you had nothing else to say. If you ask the favour of 
her playing, beware that you do not sit her down to the instru- 
ment, and as soon as she begins to play turn away your atten- 
tion to something else, or fall to conversing with the company. 
Nothing can be more rude and provoking. If you did not love 
music, you should not have asked her ; or after you had asked 
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her, on pretence of loving it, you should at least consent to 
punish yourself with hearing it, as an atonement for your 
hypocrisy. 

BEHAVIOUR TO WOMEN. 

When you are in the company of women, beware of the folly 
of treating them as mere playthings or children. Nothing is 
more sure to offend, unless it be the offering of coarse flattery. 
Nor, on the other hand, must you assume the pedant, and 
lecture them on technical and abstruse subjects. They are very 
ready to perceive the ridiculousness of a man's making a parade 
of his attainments. Neither is it good manners or good policy 
to talk much of one's self before women. They at once see 
and despise the vanity which is at the bottom of this kind of 
ostentation. 

A young man will profit most from the society of women, 
who enters it in a modest and respectful spirit ; seeks to conci- 
liate their good will at first by very quiet and unostentatious 
attentions ; discovers more willingness to draw out and appro- 
priate their stock of information than to display his own ; and, 
finally, appears, in all his intercourse, to consider a most chi- 
valrous disregard of his own comfort and convenience, when it 
comes in competition with theirs, as a matter of course. 

You should go into the society of women, not to trifle away 
an idle hour in talking nonsense, but to interchange ideas, 
learn their modes of thinking, and study their character, as dis- 
played in the innocent sprightliness of social intercourse. You 
should endeavour to acquire that refined spirit, and that ele- 
vated tone of moral sentiment, which pervades every v/fell- 
regulated domestic circle, and to attain that ease and polish, 
which can only be received in societies where female influence 
is paramount. 
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You should observe and reverence the purity, and ignorance 
of evil, which is the characteristic of well-educated young 
women, and which, while we are near them, raises us above 
the low and sordid considerations which often hold sway over 
men, in their intercourse with each other. You should treat 
them as spirits of a purer sphere, and try to be as innocent, if 
not as ignorant of evil, as they; and in assimilating yourself 
to their purity and refinement, you are most assuredly raising 
yourself in the scale of intellectual and moral being. 

To whatever degree of intimacy you may arrive, you should 
never forget those little acts of courtesy and kindness, and that 
peculiar sort of respect, which lend their charm to every kind 
of polite intercourse; and which are particularly appropriate 
where women are present. 



CONVERSATION WITH WOMEN. 

Where it can be done without the appearance of ostenta- 
tion, it is best to give the conversation such a turn as will lead 
to mutual improvement. Educated women always appreciate 
the compliment which is paid to their understanding by the 
discussion of dignified and improving subjects; or by handling 
any trifling subject which may present itself, in such a style 
and with such allusions as evidently suppose them to be well 
acquainted with the current literature of the day; and it fre- 
quently happens that their remarks present the subject in such 
a light as could only be shed upon it by the sprightliness and 
delicacy of female fancy. When you happen to be attending 
to the same study, or pursuing the same course of reading with 
any of your female acquaintance, this serves to enliven your 
intercourse in a very agreeable manner, by furnishing a topic 
of conversation, and an opportunity of mutual assistance. 
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INCONSTANCY. 

Neither flatter yourself that you will proceed but certain 
steps in the dangerous path of inconstancy. Once astray, it 
will be one of the most difficult tasks in the world to recover 
the right road. So many fallacious prospects will present 
themselves before you, so dark and intricate will appear the 
maze behind you, that once in, you will be tempted to wander 
on; and, though variety of adventures will produce but a 
variety of disappointments, you will still pursue the ignis fatuuSy 
until it leads you to destruction. 

When, therefore, either by accident or choice, you venture 
into the company of women, let your prudence choose for you. 
Search out those qualities that will blend most kindly with 
your own, and let domestic excellences outweigh more shining 
accomplishments. But of this I shall speak more largely 
towards my conclusion. At present, I close this topic with 
observing to you, that after you have deliberately fixed on this 
choice, it is of the utmost importance to you to make "a 
covenant with your eyes,*' as it is beautifully expressed in 
Scripture, not to wander after other objects of admiration. 
He that once quits the anchor of constancy, will be the sport 
of every wind and tide of passion for his whole life to come. 
Happiness, as well as charity, ought to begin and end at home; 
and if ever you suffer yourself to think with disgust, or even 
indifference, of your wife, your days, from that unhappy mo- 
ment, will lose their relish, and your nights their tranquillity. 
Reproaches and debates will sadden your meals, and thwarting 
measures, perhaps, bring on your ruin. 

MASQUERADES. 

But, that I may leave no avenue to this fatal labyrinth un- 
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guarded, I advise you most earnestly to let all your actions, 
intimacies, and amusements, be as unreserved, open, and 
avowed, as possible. The public eye, though a very severe, is a 
very wholesome monitor, and many a man has been restrained 
from ill courses merely by knowing that he was observed. A 
masquerade, therefore, however innocent it may seem, or how- 
ever speciously it may be defended, is a scene you are never to 
be prevailed upon, either by your own curiosity or the impor- 
tunities of others, to visit. It is making too bold an experi- 
ment on human frailty; and I am convinced many persons 
have ventured on crimes there, they would otherwise have 
avoided, merely because they were unknown. It is a noble 
maxim of the poet's, that contempt of fame begets contempt 
of virtue; and to this may be added, that to be out of the reach 
of fame, is always to be in the way of vice ! 

MORE RULES FOR GENERAX CONVERSATION. 

Many things, on the subject of conversation, I have men- 
tioned above, but a few still remain. 

Talk frequently, but not long together, lest you tire the 
persons you are speaking to ; for few persons talk so well upon 
a subject as to keep up the attention of their hearers for any 
length of time. Discourse in general ought to be modest and 
humble, as full of matter and substance as you will, but always 
delivered with respect and deference to the company. 

To bestow fulsome flattery upon a person to his face, betrays 
a want of delicacy ; not less so, rudely to rebuke his errors, or 
mention his faults, and not have a tender regard to his feelings. 
It is not improper, and may sometimes be very kind, to men- 
tion to an individual what yourself and others think of his con- 
duct or performances, when it is for his interest or usefulness to 
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know it. To express to a friend deserved approbation, is gene- 
rally proper, and sometimes exceedingly desirable. 

It is dangerous to talk much about yourself. For, besides 
that it fosters the principle of egotism, there is an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of doing it to any advantage. K you talk 
in your own praise, or mention things respecting yourself 
which are praiseworthy, people will of course consider you 
Vain. If you speak against yourself, they will be likely to think 
that what you say is true, or else that you are fishing for a 
compliment. It is frequently necessary, however, for a man to 
say something about himself; and when, with an evidently 
good intention, it is done in an honest and artless manner, no 
person of good sense will object to it. 

LONG OR DULL STORIES. 

Avoid telling stories in company^ unless they are very short 
indeed, and very applicable to the subject you are upon ; in 
this case, relate them in as few words as possible, without the 
least digression, and with some apology ; as, the shortness of it. 
And if your story has any wit in it, be particularly careful not to 
laugh at it yourself; it loses half its zest by so doing. Nothing 
is more tiresome and disagi-eeable than a long tedious narra- 
tive; it betrays a gossiping disposition, and a great want of 
imagination; and nothing, sometimes, is more ridiculous, than 
to express an approbation of your own story by a laugh. 

IDLE EXPLETIVES. 

In relating anything, keep clear of repetitions, or any hack- 
neyed expressions; such as, says he, or says she. Some people 
use these so frequently as to take off the hearer's attention 
from the story; as, in an organ out of tune, one pipe shall 
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perhaps sound the whole time we are playing, and confuse 
the piece so as not to be understood. 



IMPERTINENT DIGRESSION. 

Digressions, likewise, should be guarded against. A story 
is always more agreeable without them. Of this kind are, 
" The gentleman I am telling you of is the son of Mr. Tho- 
mas y who lives in Harley-street; you must know him — 

his brother had a horse that won the sweepstakes at the last 
races; if you do not know him, you know nothing." Or, 
" He was an upright, tall, old gentleman, who wore his own 
long hair; do not you recollect him?" There are also species 
of story-tellers, who are scrupulously careful of keeping to 
the truth in every part of their narration, whether material 
or not; as, " I remember it was much about that time that a 
cousin-german of mine and I were at the Blue Boar Inn: no, 
I am wrong, it was at the Cross Keys— but Jack Thomson 
was there, and he can tell; however, I am sure it was some- 
where thereabouts; but no matter for all that, the thing is the 
same; but — ^" All this is unnecessary, is very tiresome and 
provoking, and would be an excuse for a man's behaviour, 
if he were to leave us in the midst of our narrative. There 
are others equally troublesome, who will interrupt the story- 
teller, and labour to raise an argument of no consequence 
whatever; as, if he says, " I met Mr. Such-a-one this morning 

at nine o'clock, near St. James's, and he was saying" ^the 

interrupter exclaims, " I must beg your pardon, sir, for that; 
unwilling as I am to contradict you, I must take the liberty 
to tell you, it must have been after nine, for I saw him at 
St. Paul's at that time." 
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HOLDING BY THE BUTTON. 

Some people have a trick of holding the persons they are 
speaking to by the huttoriy or the hand, in order to be heard 
out; conscious, probably, that their tale is tiresome. Pray, 
never do this: if the person you speak to be not as willing to 
hear your story as you are to tell it, you had much better 
break off in the middle; for if you tire him once, he will be 
afraid to listen to you a second time. 

PUSHING IN THE SIDE. 

Othebs have a way ofpitshing the person they are talking 
to in the side; and, at the end of every sentence, asking him 
such questions as the following : " "Was not I right in that ? 
You know I told you so? What is your opinion?" and the 
like; or, perhaps, they will be thrusting him, or jogging him 
with their elbow. Never give way to this; it will make your 
company dreaded. 

LONG TALKERS. 

Long talkers are frequently apt to single out some unfortu- 
nate man present; generally the most silent one of the company, 
or probably him who sits next them. To this man, in a kind 
of half-whisper, will they run on, for half an hour together. 
Nothing can be more ill-bred. But, if one of these unmerciful 
talkers should attack you, if you wish to oblige him, we would 
recommend you to hear him with patience ; seem to do so at 
least, for you could not hurt him more than to leave him in the 
middle of his story, or discover any impatience in the course 
of it. 
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INCESSANT TALKERS ANP SLOW SPEAKERS. 

Incessant talkers are very disagreeable companions; 
nothing can be more rude than to engross the conversation to 
yourself, or to take the words, as it were, out of another man's 
mouth. Every man in company has an equal claim to bear his 
part in conversation, and to deprive him of it is not only un- 
just, but a tacit declaration that he cannot speak so well upon 
the subject as yourself; you will therefore take it up. And 
what can be more rude ? One would as soon forgive a man 
that should stop his mouth when he was gaping, as to take his 
words from him while he was speaking them. Now, if this be 
unpardonable, it cannot be less so — 

To help out or anticipate the slow speaker, as if you alone 
were rich in expressions, and he were poor. You may take it 
for granted, every one is vain enough to think he can talk well, 
though he may modestly deny it ; helping a person out, there- 
fore, in his expressions, is a correction that will stamp the 
corrector with impudence and ill manners. 

contradicting. 

Those who contradict others upon all occasions, and make 
every assertion a matter of dispute, betray, by this behaviour, 
an unacquaintance with good-breeding. He, therefore, who 
wishes to appear amiable to those he converses with, will be 
cautious of such expressions as these : " That cannot be true, 
sir." " The affair is as I say." " That must be false, sir." 
" If what you say is true," &c. You may as well tell a man 
he lies at once, as thus indirectly impeach his veracity. It is 
equally as rude to be proving every trifling assertion with a 
bet or a wager. " I will bet you fifty to one of it," and so on. 
Then make it a constant rule, in matters of no great import^ 
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Unce, complaisantly to submit your opinion to that of others; 
for a victory of this kind often costs a man the loss of a friend. 

GIVING ADVICE UNASKED FOR. 

Giving advice unasked is another piece of rudeness ; it is, in 
effect) declaring ourselves wiser than those to whom we give 
it ; reproaching them with ignorance and inexperience. It is a 
freedom that ought not to be taken with any conmion acquaint- 
ance, and yet there are those who will be offended if their 
advice is not taken. " Such-a-one," say they, " is above being 
advised." " He scorns to listen to my advice ;" as if it were 
not a mark of greater arrogance to expect every one to submit 
to their opinion, than for a man sometimes to follow his own. 

INATTENTION. 

There is nothing so unpardonably rude as a seeming inat" 
tendon to the person who is speaking to you : though you may 
meet with it in others, by all means avoid it yourself. Some ill- 
bred people, while others are speaking to them, will, instead of 
looking or attending to them, perhaps fix their eyes on the 
ceiling, or some picture in the room, look out of the window, 
play with a dog, their watch-chain, or cane, or probably 
pick their nails or nose. Nothing betrays a more trifling 
mind than this ; nor can anything be a greater afiront to the 
person speaking ; it being a tacit declaration that what he is 
sajdng is not worthy of your attention. Consider with yourself 
how you would like such treatment, and I am persuaded you 
will never show it to others. 

SPEAKING YOUR MIND, 

Again, nothing is more simple than the pleasure some people 
take in what they call speaking their minds. Such a man will 
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^*^y ^ rude thing for the mere pleasure of saying it, wlien sn 
J* !• |H>Hit^ iK^haviour, fij% as ionocent, might have preserved his 
^ *• 4 ^u ul, or luttdo his own fortune for ever. This error is often 

* • * t » I u to thivu^th an affectation of honesty ; and as, even when 

* t I4%*|.^ij4^s, Jt »«^ldoin fittb of giving offence, it should be care- 

$VKLIXSSS> OR MOROSENESS. 

^^^ % » H i4Nl(Sksi^ <4rnKMro6ea«6s>^ incompatible also with politeness. 
*• * * ^.^ 1% «M« nhimlvl ai^y o»> saT> *^ He was desired to present Mr. 
% % 5.^ t^ - H-vUH^V iVv<^HX"'t:s^ to Tou ;* to repiy, " What have I to do 
^ ^ ^ % luH ixvi^Hvts ?•* ^ Tbse G^aewd inquired after you lately, 
^ * ^ ^ M-^Kvvi hikw Y\>u did ;** to answ^^ ** If he wishes to know, 
' t t^im vviuo aiul Ifc^l mr poise :* and the like. A good deal 
' tlKK^^U v»Aou ii^^tvd ; Vut» whether affected or natural, it is 
' ^^ ♦vv I* v^K^iu^Y^ A mdtt of thi? stamp will occasionally be 
' ^ *.*^\UvhI hI ^ «tt VKklity* bat ia ^be end wiU be despised. In 
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^^ ^^v"*- va «*u <*.ix\ukK^n5 otVfot tVt^^jBu? a woman, who is gene- 
* ^ ^^ >*vS'avH^ vs^\ »Hv\sJl ^Y a ^dipt>v ttjarau or a witty expression, 
' ^ % ^ ^\ vK uK^Ks.5i>ii tvti^ v?e :jul tae rtxle:^ v>f logic. We must con- 

"^ *> ^ *N N vv a K t ^^. u^ iVv ;i *»Kt>t wvuld wish thoge from whom he has 
^ v^ \|KVir 41 .v^i»y t>u6 % u K>u!j miikmi^ r^uests. The great art 
•^ ^ ^ *"^ V^^ ^^v »H Kv iv^ t)^ :jkmivii>I«e wttboat des%n, and whenever 

•^ % % vv^uv^K nvl^ .<vtu >vHtr ?v«fi*ws^ tbr SO dolog. It is this that 

» ^ ^^S<**'^'^v^^^^N S^'ivi>rtd^WJts>t'*WBta «o«f sense, fir^ 
^ V •. > wu y<v v\\^iH siitvl v-.Vv^ iucv^y >jt ^xo>]^haats^ 
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RESPECT FOR FEELINGS. 



Another point of seasonable conversation is carefully to 
avoid mentioning or reviving any circumstance or expression 
that may renew the affliction of any one present, or bring dis- 
agreeable subj ects to his remembrance. How distressing would 
it be to say to an afflicted parent, " Such a thing happened the 
day after your son was buried." How mortifying to cry out, 
" Bless me, how ill you look to-day !" How rude to observe, 
to a lady who would be thought young, " "What a while it is 
since you had the honour first to know her !" True politeness 
consists in putting every one in good humour with himself; of 
course, it is a matter of the greatest ill-breeding to say anything 
that mortifies. In short, to speak of entertainments before the 
indigent, of sound limbs and health before the infirm, of houses 
and lands before one who has not so much as a dwelling, or of 
your prosperity before the miserable, is not only impolite but 
cruel : and the comparison it gives rise to, between your con- 
dition and that of the person you speak to, is excruciating. He 
also offends against politeness, who praises another's singing 
or touching an instrument, before such as he has obliged to 
sing or play for his diversion; or who commends another poet, 
in the presence of one, who reads him his verses. 

RUDE EXPRESSIONS. 

There are certain expressions which are exceedingly rude^ 
and yet there are people of liberal education that sometimes 
use them; as "You do not understand me, sir." "It is not 
80." " You mistake." " You know nothing of the matter," 
&c. Is it not better to say, " I believe I do not express my- 
self so as to be understood;" "Let us consider it again, whether 
we see it rightly or not?" It is much more polite and amiable 
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to make some excuse for another, even in cases where he might 
justly be blamed, and to represent the mistake as common to 
both, rather than charge him with insensibility or incompre- 
hension. 

If any one should have promised you anytkingy and not 
fulfilled that promise, it would be very impolite to tell him 
he has forfeited his word: or, if the same person should have 
disappointed you upon any occasion, would it not be better 
to say, " You were probably so much engaged, that you for- 
got my affair;" or, "Perhaps it escaped your memory;" ra- 
ther than, "You thought no more about it;" or, "You pay 
very little regard to your word;" for expressions of this kind 
leave a sting behind them. They are a kind of provocation 
and affront, and very often bring on lasting quarrels. 

Be careful not to appear dark and mysterious, lest you 
should be thought suspicious; than which there cannot be a 
more unamiable character. K you appear mysterious and 
reserved, others will be truly so with you; and in this case, 
there is an end to improvement, for you will gather no infor- 
mation. Be reserved, but never appear so. 

AFFECTED HUMILITY. 

There is a fault extremely common with some people, 
which I should have you avoid. When their opinion is asked 
upon any subject, they will give it with such apparent diffi- 
dence and timidity, that one cannot listen to them with any 
pleasure; especially if they are known to be men of universal 
knowledge. " Pardon me," says one of this stamp, " if I should 
not be able to speak to the case in hand so well as might be 
wished." " I will venture to speak of this matter to the best 
of my poor abilities, and dulness of apprehension." " I fear 

hall expose myself; but, in obedience to your commands." 
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While they are making these apologies, they interrupt the 
business, and tire the company. 

LOOKING PEOPLE IN THE FACE. 

Alwats look people in the face when you speak to them, 
otherwise you will be thought conscious of some guilt; besides, 
you lose the opportunity of reading their countenances, from 
which you will learn much better the impression your dis- 
course makes upon them, than you can possibly do from their 
words; for words are at the will of every one, but the coun- 
tenance is frequently involuntary. 

SPEAKING LOUD. 

If, in speaking to a person, you are not heard, and should 
be desired to repeat what you said, do not raise your voice in 
the repetition, lest you should be thought angry at being ob- 
liged to repeat what you have said before; it being probably 
owing to the hearer's inattention. Indeed, loud speaking, at 
any time, is vulgar and rude; and one reason that it is so may 
be easily understood. There is an ordinary level of the tone of 
the human voice in conversation to which the ear is accus- 
tomed, and which is perhaps natural to it; while a level louder 
than this is painful to the ear; that is, inflicts upon us a bodily 
pain. Now a bodily pain inflicted by another, is a bodily hurt, 
even when it is either needful or accidental ; but, when it is 
unnecessary — ^when it is inflicted unnecessarily, intentionally, 
or no more than carelessly — it gives us mental pain, and con- 
stitutes an affront and an offence. I need not add, that to give 
wanton offence is vulgar and rude. It gives offence because it 
wounds our pride. It wounds our pride, that another should 
assume the right over us to molest at his pleasure. It wounds 
our pride— it i^ a violation of our just rights in society— if 
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another ia but simplj careless whether we are displeased, 
ofifeaded, put to pain, or not ! 

OATHS m GOMUON CONYEBSATION. 

One word only, as to swearing: those who addict them- 
selves to it» and interlard their discourse with oatiis, can never 
be considered as gentlemen; they are generally people of low 
education, and are unwelcome in what is called good company. 
It is a vice that has no temptation to plead, but, in every re* 
spect) as vulgar as it is wicked. 

SCANDAL. 

Never acctistom yourself to scandal^ nor listen to it; for 
though it may gratify the malevolence of some people, nine 
times out of ten it is attended with great disadvantages. The 
very persons you tell it to will, on rdection, entertain a mean 
opinion of you, and it will often bring you into very disagree- 
able situations. And, as there would be no evil-speakers if 
there were no evil-hearers, it is in scandal as in robbeiy, the 
receiver is as bad as the thief. Besides, it will lead pec^le to 
ahun your company, aupposing that you wiU speak iU of <ft«» 
to the next acquaintance you meet I 

DOMESTIC CONCERNS. 

Carefully avoid talking^ either of your own or other peo- 
ples domestic concerns. By doing the one you will be thought 
vain, by entering into the otheryou will be considered officious. 
Talking of yourself is an intrusion on the company ; your affiurs 
are nothing to them; besides, they cannot be kept too secret. 
And as to the affairs of others, what are they to you? In talk- 
ing of matters in which you are not concerned, you are liable 
^0 commit blunders, and should you touch any one in a sore 
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part, you may possibly lose his esteem. Let your conyersation 
in mixed companies always be general : and if we resolve to 
please, let us never speak to gratify any particular vanity or 
passion of our own, but always with a design to divert or in- 
form those we sp^k to. 

JESTS AND INCIDENTAL PLEASANTRIES. 

Jests, bon-mots^ or the little pleasantries of one company, 
will not often bear to be told in another; they are frequently 
local, and take their rise from certain circumstances a second 
company may not be acquainted with; these circumstances, 
and of course your story, may be misunderstood, or want ex- 
plaining; and if, after you have prefaced it with, "I will tell 
you a good thing," the point should not be immediately re- 
ceived, you will appear exceedingly ridiculous, and wish you 
had not told it. Seldom, then, nor without discretion, repeat, 
in one place the jests you hear in another. 

abguments. 

In most debates, take up the fcwourahle side of the question; 
however, let me caution you against being clamorous; that is, 
never maintain an argument with heat, though you know 
yourself right ; but offer your sentiments modestly and coolly; 
and if this does not prevail, give it up, and try to change the 
subject, by saying something to this effect: '^ I find we shall 
not convince one another, neither is there any necessity to 
attempt it; so let us talk of something else." 

DIFFERENCES OF OPINION. 

Not that I would have you always give up your opinion; 
no, assert your own sentiments, and oppose those of others 
vrhsBEL wrong; but let your manner and voice be gentle and 
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engaging, and in no way affected; and if you contradict^ do it 
with, " I may be wrong, but — I will not be positive, but I 
really think — ^I should rather suppose — If I may be permitted 
to say" — and close your dispute with good humour, to show 
that you are neither displeased yourself, nor meant to dis- 
please the person you dispute with. 

KNOW YOUR COMPANY. 

Acquaint yourself with the character and situations of the 
company you go into, before you give liberty to your tongue; 
for should you enlarge on some virtue which any one present 
may notoriously want, or condemn some vice which any of 
the company may be particularly addicted to, such will be 
apt to think your reflections pointed and personal, and you 
will be sure to give offence. This consideration will naturally 
lead you not to suppose things said in general, to be levelled 
at you. 

PERSONALITIES. 

Low-bred people^ when they happen occasionally to be in 
good company, imagine themselves to he the subject of every 
separate conversation. If any part of the company whispers, 
it is about them; if they laugh, it is at them; and if anything 
is said which they do not comprehend, they immediately sup- 
pose it is meant of them. This mistake is admirably ridiculed 
in one of our celebrated comedies : "I am sure," says Scrub, 
" they were talking of me, for they laughed consumedly." A 
well-bred person never thinks himself disesteemed by the 
company, or laughed at, unless the reflections are so gross 
that he cannot be supposed to mistake them: however, be 
*\ssured, gentlemen never laugh at, or ridicule one another, 

^ess they are jesting, or on a footing of the greatest inti- 
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macj. If such a thing should happen once in an age, from 
some pert coxcomb or flippant woman, it is better not to seem 
to know it, than to make any reply. 

INTERRUPTIONS. 

It is a piece of politeness not to interrupt a person in his 
story ^ whether you have heard it before or not. Nay, if a 
well-bred man is asked whether he has heard it, he will an- 
swer, "I am uncertain," and let the person go on, though he 
knows it already. Some are fond of telling a story, because 
they think they tell it well; others pride themselves on being 
the first tellers of it; and others are pleased at being thought 
intrusted with it. By answering yes, you will disappoint all 
these persons. And as I have said before, the greatest proof 
of politeness is to make everybody happy about you, so one 
would never deprive a person of any secret satisfaction of 
this sort, when he could gratify him by one minute's atten- 
tion. 

COMPARISONS. 

It is an old maxim, " that comparisons are odious^^ Never, 
therefore, compare a third person to the one you are speaking 
to. How distressing would it be to tell a man, that the per- 
son alluded to " was gray-headed, or stooped like him ;" or to 
say to a lady, " I know her well, she is as fat and swarthy as 
your ladyship!" Equally rude would it be to find fault with, 
or point out the defects of any one, in the presence of another 
who labours under the same misfortune. For example, to say, 
**It ill becomes a lady to pretend to beauty, with such a 

crooked nose as Mrs. ^'s ;" or to cry, ** It is pleasant indeed 

to see a lame person find fault with Miss 's dancing," and 

this before persons having the same imperfections. To call 
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it ill-bred is speakiiig too favourably of it ; it is unfeeling and 
brutish. 

ASKING PROPER QUESTIONS. 

Be not ashamed of asking questions, if the j are such as lead 
to information ; always accompany them with an apology, and 
you wiU.never be reckoned impertinent. But abrupt ques- 
tions without some apology, by all means avoid, as they imply 
design. There is a way of fishing for facts, which, if done 
judiciously, will answer every purpose ; such as, taking things 
you wish to know for granted ; this will perhaps lead some 
friendly person to set you right. So again, by saying you 
have heard so and so, and sometimes seeming to know more 
than you do, you will often get at information which you 
would lose by direct questions ; for these would put people 
upon their guard, and frequently defeat the end you aim bX„ 
A Persian sage, being asked by what possible means he had 
acquired all the knowledge he possessed, replied, " By never 
omitting to ask for information about everything of which I 
was ignorant." 

GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

Make it a rule never to reflect on any body or class of 
people. There are good and bad of all professions — ^lawyers, 
soldiers, clergy, or citizens. All are men, subject to the same 
passions, differing only in their manner, according to the way 
they have been bred up. For this reason, it is unjust, as well 
as indiscreet, to attack them as a corps collectively. Many 
a young man has thought himself extremely clever in abusing 
the clergy. Think seriously, and you will never do it. A 
clergyman, personally insulted by an impertinent speech of 
this kind, took his revenge in a happy repartee : ^' K I were 
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SO unlucky," said an officer, '' as to have a stupid son, I would 
certainly, by all means, make him a parson." A clergyman 
in company coolly replied : " You think differently, sir, from 
your father." 

Be cautious, too, how you reflect upon any condition of 
society, rich or poor, or great or small. Judge of all men one 
by one. It may seem but a speech to laugh at, that one 
chimney-sweeper should have been heard to say, seriously and 
angrily, to another chimney-sweeper, " I'll have done with 
your company, you are so d d /ow;" but, in my philo- 
sophy, and in the moral view of the question, it is very 
possible for one chimney-sweeper to be hwy and another not 
so ; and, in reality, no distinction is more common, nor doubt- 
less more just, among the poor and the laborious, or what the 
vulgar rich and idle call indiscriminately /otr, than that some 
or one of their companions are /oir, and others gentlemen ; 
for, by low^ these latter mean the low in morals or in manners, 
in actions, or in language, or in gesture. The common mis- 
fortune is, that all classes think evil of each other ; and this, 
too, because all classes single out the worst specimens of other 
classes as characteristic of the whole, and thus give a sem- 
blance of truth to what is so often a sheer falsehood. The 
great and the rich are thus, in their ignorance, often unjust 
judges of the poor ; and the small and the XKX)r, in similar 
ignorance, unjust judges of the rich and great. Be above all 
this yourself; and be careful, to the proper extent, to judge 
all men, not by classes, but each man by himself. If a bad 
character is often the forerunner of bad conduct, it is a crime 
against the virtue — it is a tempting of our neighbour to sin — 
to stigmatize either man or woman ; to presuppose the vices of 
a class in every member of a class, and thus to tell either him 
or her that there is no character left, and that, behave ill or 
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well as they individually may, tbej are to be understood as 
of one evil character — the character, just or unjust, imputed 
to their class! 

SNEERS AT MORALS OR RELIGION. 

But, above all, let no example, no fashion, no witticism, no 
foolish desire of rising above what knaves call prejudices, 
tempt you to excuse, extenuate, or ridicule the least breach of 
morality; but, upon every occasion, show the greatest abhor- 
rence of such a proceeding, and hold virtue and religion in 
the highest veneration. 

I see and hear young men, of even superior condition in 
society, who so far abuse the faculty of speech, and who are so 
low in their notions of wit or cleverness, as to amuse them- 
selves by uttering in good company as elsewhere, declarations 
of their entertainment of the most immoral sentiments, and 
of their readiness to conunit the most immoral actions. I 
have seen and heard a young man, while sitting at a friend's 
table, deliver himself in speeches of that description, with 
horse-laughs* between, at the extravagance of lus own lan- 
guage, and the scandal to all decency of his declarations ; and, 
while better-minded persons, of his own age, were commenting 
in undertones, as he went on, upon the atrocity of what he 
said— as, "What a villain I" " What a scoundrel r "What 
a wretch!" I have seen and heard his mother, sitting next to 
him, smooth his hair, and laugh at the sprightly sallies ! Now, 
I have charity or folly enough to believe of this young man, 
(from my partial further knowledge of him,) that he is really 
incapable of entertaining the sentiments he professes, and that 
he is prepared to commit none of the crimes for which he 

* A " horse-laugh,** so called, is properly a " hoarse laugh." 
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declares himself ready. But is this wit? Is this education? 
Is this good taste? The truth is, that he is one of the fre- 
quenters of the company of young men of that low stamp, 
the smokers of cigars about the streets and in the divans; the 
loungers ; the " men of the fancy," and other fools like them, 
and learns to talk in the fashion of these associates. I say 
again, however, that it is, perhaps, my folly to think as chari- 
tably of him as I do ; for, in every general aspect, I have a 
strong notion, that low language, and the obliquity of feeling 
that can enable a youth to profess morals at variance with aU 
right and virtue, are closely allied to actual vice, and to actual 
crime, sooner or later to display itself! I call to my aid, 
however, in a case so melancholy as this, the conclusion to 
which I have long since come, to hope all things for the 
future days of youth ; and that, as youth is not always the 
season of the lives of individuals in which their persons show 
their greatest beauty, or their minds the greatest strength ; 
so, neither is it always that in which their hearts are the most 
pure, or the tastes the most refined. In reality, if these things 
were thus, what should we have to teach or to discipline in 
youth ; and what could we do better than to take our lessons 
from the lips of youth, instead of sounding our own lessons 
in its ears? 

One would not have young men be always in company with 
females ; and yet, in contrast with what I have said of the 
advantages to young men of estimable female society, it is 
impossible not to observe their frequent disadvantages from 
sole male society. Whether in the army or the navy, in col- 
leges or in workshops, lounging the streets, or placed behind 
the counter, the habits which the male sex learn, unqualified, 
of one another, are often the most truly odious. To society, in 
short, we owe one half our virtues, like our happiness: and yet, 
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to societj, also, we owe at least half our vices and onr saffer- 
ings ! So important, then, is the choice of company, female or 
male I It may be a joke, in FalstafiP's case, to say, that <' bad 
company is the ruin of him ;" but it is no joke at all, as to fear- 
ful multitudes of our youth, as well as of our age, of either sex ! 
My dearest boy, if, from any cause, it should ever happen, that, 
for a longer or a shorter time, you cannot keep good company, 
keep none ! 

SILLY, IGNORANT, AND IMPERTINENT INTERBUPTIONS. 

It is a great piece of ill-manners to interrupt any person 
while speaking^ by speaking yourself, or calling off the attention 
of the company to any foreign matter. It is a secret known 
but to few, yet of no small use in the conduct of life, that when 
we fell into conversation with any person, the first thing we 
should consider is, whether that person, is more inclined to hear 
us, or that we should hear him ? Therefore, if you resolve to 
please, and good breeding is the art of pleasing, never, as I said 
before, speak to gratify any particular vanity or passion of your 
own, but always with a design either to amuse or inform those 
you speak to ; but remember, that those to whom you speak 
are the best judges, whether what you say can either amuse 
or inform them. How disagreeable and impertinent is that 
character also, who, in coming intocompany from the city, shall 
interrupt a discourse, by teUingyou, whether you will hear it 
or not, how the Stocks go ; or, if a young fellow from the other 
end of the town, by exclaiming how handsome Miss Such-a- 
one is, because he had just seen her pass ? 

OSTENTATION OF KNOWLEDGE OR LEARNING. 

The last thing I shall mention is the concealing your 
leammgy except upon particular occasions. Reserve this for 
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learned men, and let them rather extort it from you, than be 
too willing to display it. Hence you will be thought modest, 
and to have more knowledge than you really have. Never 
seem more wise or learned than the company you are in. He 
who affects to show his learning will be frequently questioned; 
and if found superficial, will be sneered at ; if otherwise, he 
will be deemed a pedant. Beal merit will always show itself; 
and nothing can lessen it in the opinion of the world, but a 
man's exhibiting itself. The word pedantry being seldom 
rightly understood, we will here explain it. Pedantry proceeds 
from much reading and shallow understanding ; and a pedant, 
among men of learning and sense, is like an ignorant hearer 
giving an account of a polite conversation. If a man can talk 
only on one subject, he is a pedant upon that subject, let it be 
what it will ; whether on law, arms, books, or any other : 
deprive him of his favourite topic, and he has not a word to 
say ; in short, a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, 
a mere anything, is an insipid pedantic character, equally ridi- 
culous amongst men of sound learning and good breeding, and 
consequently ought, in our behaviour, to be carefully avoided. 

GREAT TALKERS. 

Arohelaus had a valet-de-chambre who was very loqua- 
cious, and who, being one day called to dress him, began with, 
" Pray, sir, how would you please to have me cut your hair ?" 
** Silently," was the reply. 

GOOD BREEDING. 

Void of good breeding, every other qualification will be im- 
perfect, unadorned, and, to a certain degree, unavailing. 

Good breeding being the result of good sense and good na- 
ture, is it not wonderful that people possessed of the one should 
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be deficient in the other ? The modes of it, varying according 
to persons, places, and circumstances, cannot, indeed, be ac- 
quired otherwise than by time and observation ; but the sub- 
stance is everywhere and always the same. 

What good morals are to society in general, good manners 
are to particular societies : their bond and security. Of all 
actions, next to that of performing a solidly good one, the 
consciousness of rendering a civility is the most grateful. 

We seldom see a person, let him be ever so ill-bred, wanting 
in respect to those whom he acknowledges to be his superiors ; 
the manner of showing this respect, then, is all we contend for. 
The well-bred man expresses it naturally and easily ; while he 
who is unused to good company expresses it awkwardly. 
Study, then, to show that respect, which every one wishes to 
show, in an easy and graceful way ; but this must be learned 
by observation. 

GOOD BREEDING TOWARDS EQUALS. 

In company with your equals, or in mixed companies, a 
greater latitude may be taken in your behaviour, yet it should 
never exceed the bounds of decency ; for, though no one, in 
this case, can claim any distinguished marks of respect, every 
one is entitled to courtesy and good manners. A man need 
not, for example, fear to put his hands in his pockets, sit^ stand, 
or occasionally knock the tables with his fists ; but it would be 
highly unbecoming to whistle, wear his hat, move or throw 
himself across the chairs. Such liberties are offensive to our 
equals and insulting to our inferiors. Easiness of carriage by 
no means implies inattention and carelessness. No one is at 
liberty to act, in all respects, as he pleases ; but is bound, by 
the laws of good manners, to behave with decorum. 
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COMPLAISANCE. 

Let a man talk to jou ever so stupidly or Mvolously, not 
to pay some attention to what he says is vulgarity to the 
greatest degree. Nay, if he even force conversation on you, it 
is worse than rudeness not to hearken to him ; for your in- 
attention in this case, tells him, in express terms, that you 
think him a blockhead, and not worth the hearing. Besides, 
you never can conciliate a person's affections more than by 
listening to him. Now, if such behaviour is rude to men, it 
is much more so to women, who, be their rank what it will, 
have, on account of their sex, a claim to zealous attention from 
the men. Their little wants and whims, their likes and dis- 
likes, and even their impertinences, are particularly attended 
to and flattered, and their very thoughts and wishes guessed 
at, and instantly gratified, by every well-bred man. 

PROMISCUOUS COMPANIES. 

In promiscuous companies, you should vary your address, 
agreeably to the different ages of the persons to whom you 
speak. It would be absurd and rude to talk of your amuse- 
ments, or your pleasures, to men of certain dignity and gravity, 
to clergymen, or men in years; but still you should be as easy 
with them as with others, your manner olily should be varied; 
you should, if possible, double your respect and attention to 
them; and were you to insinuate, occasionally, that by their 
observation and experience you wish to profit, you would in- 
sensibly win their esteem; for flattery, if not fulsome and 
gross, is agreeable to all. 

When invited to dinner or supper, be there always in time: 
never usurp to yourself the best places, the best dishes, &c. ; 
but always decline them, and offer them to others: except, in- 
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deed, you are offered anjthingbj a superior, when it would be 
rudeness, if you liked it, not to accept it immediately, without 
the least apology. Thus, for example, were a superior, the 
master of the table, to offer you a thing of which there was but 
one, to pass it to the person next you would be indirectly charg- 
ing him that offered it to you with a want of good manners 
and proper respect to his company; or, if you were the only 
stranger present, it would be a rudeness if you made a feint 
of reflising it, with the customary apology, '^ I cannot think 
of taking it from you, sir;" or, "I am sorry to deprive you of 
it;" as it is supposed he is conscious of his own rank, and, if 
he chose not to give it, would not have offered it; your apology, 
therefore, in this case, is putting him upon an equality with 
yourself. In like manner, it is rudeness to draw back, when 
requested by a superior to pass a door first, or to step into a 
carriage before him. I add nothing, in this place, about the 
obvious instances in which a well-bred man shows his po- 
liteness, or simple decency; such as, not yawning, singing, 
whistling, lounging, putting his legs upon the chairs, and the 
like unbecoming liberties, which every man's good sense must 
condemn, and which good breeding abhors. 

FIRST SALUTATION. 

And here let me bbserve upon a point of good breeding, 
which has occasioned a difference of opinion amongst persons 
of experience ; the question is this, upon whom does the ob- 
ligation of the first salute He, when the old and young, a 
superior and inferior, happen to meet ? Our advice is, that 
you should always salute your Senior, as was the custom 
amongst the ancient Bomans, and as respect to their advanced 
age : ^^ Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandam, si ju- 
venis vetulo non assunexerat." Between the sexes, however, 
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the same question does not arise, as you never should salute 
a lady, until, by her previous recognition, you have ascertained 
her intention of acknowledging your acquaintance. 

But good breeding consists in more than merely in not being 
ill-bred. To return a bow, speak when you are spoken to, 
and say nothing rude, are such n^ative acts of good breeding 
that they are little better than not being a brute. Would it not 
be a very poor commendation of any man's cleanliness to say, 
that he is not offensively dirty? If we wish for the good will 
and esteem of our acquaintance, our good breeding must be 
active, cheerful, officious, and seducing. Grood breeding has so 
natural a charm, and the charm is so naturally felt, that its 
observance is seldom or never thrown away, even if it were 
possible for a well-bred person to put on good breeding but 
occasionally, like a particular suit of clothes; and as persons 
of the humblest condition themselves, often exhibit some of the 
finest examples of those good manners which are the glory of 
good breeding ; so^ frequently, are they among the keenest 
judges of good breeding in those above them in condition, and 
the first to extol it where they see it. Well-bred people are 
well-bred to all they meet with, be the condition what it 
may ; and here is often the advantage and the beauty of high 
rank and station. Persons of high rank, when they equal 
the models of their order, are courteous to all about them ; to 
their servants and all others ; but persons of low rank are too 
often as rough to their equals, and as insolent to their inferiors, 
as they are obsequious to the great. 

ATTENTION TO TASTES. 

Should you happen to invite any one to dine or sup with 
you, recollect whether you had ever observed him to prefer 
one thmg to another, and aideaTOur to procure that thing ; 
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when at table, say, " At such a time I think you seemed to 
give this dish a preference, and therefore I ordered it. This 
is the wine I observed you best like, I have therefore been 
at some pains to procure it." Trifling as these things may 
appear, they prove an attention to the person they are said 
to; and, as attention in trifles is the test of respect, the 
compliment will not be lost. 

ATTENTIONS IN THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN. 

I NEED only refer you to your own breast. How have 
these little attentions, when shown to you by others, flattered 
that self-love which no man is free from? They incline and 
attach us to that person, and prejudice us afterwards to all 
that he says or does. The declarations of the women, in a 
great degree, stamp a man's reputation of being either ill or 
well bred ; you must then, in a manner, overwhelm them with 
these attentions ; they are used to them, and naturally expect 
them ; and, to do them justice, they are seldom lost upon them. 
You must be sedulous to wait upon them, pick up with alacrity 
anything they drop, and be very officious in procuring their 
carriages or servants in public places ; and be blind to what 
you should not see, and deaf to what you should not hear. 
Opportunities of showing these attentions are continually pre* 
senting themselves. 

If ever you would be esteemed by women, your conversation 
to them should be always respectful and lively. Everjrthing 
you say or do should tend to show a regard to their beauty 
or good sense ; even men are not without their vanities of one 
kind or other ; and an innocent flattering of that vanity, by 
words and looks of approbation, is, as to these matters, one of 
the principal features of good breeding. 

Address and manners, with weak persons, who are actually 
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three-fourths of the world, Are everything ; and even people 
of the best understanding are taken with them. Where the 
heart is not won, nor the eye pleased, the mind will be seldom 
on our side. 

In short, learning and erudition, without good breeding, are 
tiresome and pedantic ; and an ill-bred man is as un£t for good 
company as he will be unwelcome in it. Nay, he is fully as 
unfit for business as for company. Make, then, good breeding 
a great object of your thoughts and actions. Be particularly 
observant of, and endeavour to imitate, the behaviour and 
manners of such as are distinguished by their politeness ; and 
be persuaded, that good bree^ng, to all worldly qualifications, 
is what is charity to aU Christian virtues : it adorns merit, 
and often covers the want of it, 

GENTEEL CARRIAGE. 

Next to good breeding is a genteel manner and gentle- 
manly carriage, wholly free from those ill habits, and awkward 
actions, to which, nevertheless, many very worthy and superior 
persons are addicted. 

A genteel manner of behaviour, how trifling soever it may 
possibly seem to some, is of the utmost consequence. Men of 
very inferior parts have been esteemed, merely for their gen- 
teel carriage and good breeding, while very sensible men have 
given disgust for want of it. There is something that pre- 
possesses us, at first sight, in favour of a well-bred man, and 
makes us wish to know him. 

When an awkward fellow, says a witty author of the last 
age, (and the thoughts may be useful still,) first comes into 
a room, he attempts to bow, and his sword, if he wears one, 
gets between his legs, and nearly throws him down. Con- 
fused and ashamed, he stumbles to the upper end of the room, 

B 
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and seats himself in the very chajb he should not. He there 
begins playing with his hat, whicn he presently drops; and, 
recovering his hat, he lets fall his cane; and, in picking up his 
cane, down goes his hat again; thus it is a considerable time 
before he is adjusted. When his tea or coffee is handed to him, 
he spreads his handkerchief upon his knees, scalds his mouth, 
drops either the cup or the saucer, and spills the tea or coffee in 
his lap. At dinner, he is more uncommonly awkward : there, 
he tucks his napkin through a button-hole, which tickles his 
chin, and occasions him to make a variety of wry faces ; he 
seats himself upon the edge of the chair, at so great a distance 
j&om the table that he frequently drops his meat between Ins 
plate and his mouth; he holds his knife, fork, and spoon, dif- 
ferently from other people; eats with his knife, to the manifest 
danger of his mouth; picks his teeth with his fork, rakes his 
mouth with his finger, and puts his spoon, which has been in 
his throat a dozen times, into the dish again. If he is to carve, 
he cannot hit the joint, but in labouring to cut through the 
bone, succeeds in dividing the dish itself, and splashes the 
sauce over everybody's clothes. He generally daubs himself 
all over, his elbows are in the next person's plate, and he is up 
to the knuckles in soup and grease. If he drinks, it is with his 
mouth full, interrupting the whole company with, " To your 
good health sir;" and "My service to you;" perhaps coughs in 
his glass, and besprinkles the whole table. Further, he has, 
perhaps, a number of disagreeable tricks : he snuffs up his 
nose, picks it with his fingers, blows it and looks in his hand- 
kerchief; thrusts his hands first into his bosom, and next into 
his breeches-pockets. In short, he neither dresses nor acts 
like any other person, but is awkwf«*d in everything he 
does. All this, we own, has nothing in it criminal; but it is 
such an offence to good manners BXkd good breeding, that it is 
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universally despised; it makes a man ridiculous in every com- 
pany, and, of course, ought carefully to be avoided by every 
one vrho would wish to please. 

From this picture of the ill-bred man, you will easily dis- 
cover that of the well-bred; for you may readily judge what 
you ought to do, when you are told what you ought not ; a 
littie attention to the manners of those who have seen the 
world will make a proper behaviour familiar and habitual. 

Actionsthat would otherwise be pleasing frequently become 
ridiculous by the manner of doing them. If a lady drops her 
fan iiii company, the worst-bred man would immediately pick 
it up, and give it to her; the best-bred man can do no more: but 
then he does it in a graceful manner, which is sure to please; 
whereas the other does it so awkwardly as to be laughed at. 

You may also know a well-bred person by his manner of 
sitting. Ashamed and confused, the awkward man sits in his 
chair stiff and bolt upright^ whereas the man of fashion is easy 
in every position. Instead of lolling and lounging as he sits, he 
leans with elegance; and, by varying his attitudes, shows that 
he has been used to good company. Let it be one part of your 
study, then, to learn to sit genteelly in different companies; to 
loll gracefully where you are authorized to take that liberty, 
and to sit up respectfully where it is not allowable. 

ROCKING TOUR PERSON OR TOUR CHAIR. 

Poor boys, (and perhaps others,) at school, seem universally 
to have the ugly habit of a regular rock, like a pendulum, 
from left to right, while they are saying their lessons. It 
originates, by possibility, in nervousness, and this from fear ; 
and, at the same time that we reprove it, we ought to say to 
the boys, " Don't be afraid ; what are you afraid of?" and, 
moreover, we should remove their occasion of fear. Our die- 
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tionaries tell us, that " to rock/' is " to be violently agitated; 
to reel to and fro." 

But there are grown persons, and of sufficient education, 
who, in reading or otherwise, rock up and down, forward and 
backward, like the hammers of certain engines or machines. 
Now, all this is miserable to such as witness it, partly for the 
same reason as that I have mentioned as among those for 
condemning speaking loud, and partly for a reason less exclu- 
sively selfish. It offends us for a similar reason, because the 
motion of rocking is wearisome, and even otherwise painful, 
to the eye, if considered only as matter of vision ; and painful 
to our sense of touchy (if I may thus express myself at once 
accurately and intelligibly,) in the case that the motion of the 
rocking person is such (as by communication of chair or table) 
as to extend the motion to ourselves. Either through the 
sight or by the touch, our whole nervous system is more or 
less excited ; and we here suffer (in its degree) in the same 
manner, and from the same cause, as in sea-sickness. But 
the sight of this rocking also distresses us for a reason not so 
exclusively selfish ; that is, it painfully excites our sympathies, 
because it has an air of misery, an air which we do not, or 
ought not, ever to witness without pain ! If a nurse is gently 
rodiing a child to sleep, our knowledge of the motive prevents 
us from seeing the motion with discomfort ; while, if she rocks 
it violently, with a view to stop its crying, both the crying 
and the rocking are matters of pain to a third person. The 
unhappy rock themselves naturally, through the " a^tation 
of mind" that has been spoken of; and hence the same rock- 
ing of the idle and the dull torments us wantonly with an 
appearance of suffering. Now it is rude, because it is an 
indifference to the suffering of the beholder, to be guilty of a 
deportment which inflicts this needless pain. The motion 
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«iso worries and wearies our minds, and therefore wears and 
tortures our brain, because beholders cannot avoid giving 
their attention to the uniform and repeated strokes of these 
loathsome human pendulums. 

A GRACEFUL AIR. 

In short, you cannot conceive how advantageous a graceful 
carriage, and a pleasing address, are upon all occasions ; they 
ensnare the affections, steal a prepossession in our favour, and 
play about the heart till they engage it. 

Now, to acquire a graceful air, you must attend to your 
dancing ; no one can either sit, stand, or walk well, unless he 
dances well : and in learning to dance, be particularly atten- 
tive to the motion of your arms ; for a stiffness in the wrist 
will make any man look awkward. If a man walks well, 
presents himself well in company, wears his hat well, moves 
his head properly, and his arms gracefully, it is almost all 
that is necessary. 

AWKWARDNESS OP SPEECH. 

There is also an awkwardness in speech, that naturally 
falls under this head, and may and ought to be guarded 
against ; such as forgetting names, and mistaking one name 
for another : to speak of Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, or You- 
know-who, Mrs. Thingum, What's-her-name, or How-d'ye- 
call-her, is exceedingly awkward and vulgar. It is the same 
to address people by improper titles ; and to begin a story 
without being able to finish it, and break off' in the middle 
with, "I have forgotten the rest.'* 

MANNER OF SPEAKING. 

, Our voice and manner of speaking should likewise be 
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attended to. Some will mumble over their words so as not to 
be intelligible, and others will speak so fast as not to be un- 
derstood, and, in doing this, will sputter in jour &/ce : some 
will bawl as if they were speaking to the deaf; others will 
speak so low as scarcely to be heard ; and many will put their 
face so close to yours as to offend you with their breath. All 
these habits are improper and disgusting, but, if acquired, 
may easily be got the better of with care. They are the 
vulgar characteristics of a low-bred man, or proofs that very 
little pains have been bestowed on the education. An atten- 
tion to these matters i^ of greater importance than you are 
aware of; many a sensible man having lost ground for want 
of these little graces, and many, possessed of these perfections 
alone, having made their way through life, who otherwise 
would not have been noticed. 

CLEANLINESS OP PEESON. 

But, as no one can please in company, however graceful his 
air, unless he be clean and neat in his person, this qualifica- 
tion comes next to be considered. For though your clothes be 
plain, if they be clean, and your linen white, it matters not 
that they be rich : you will be respectable without that. 

Negligence of person not only implies an insufferable indo- 
lence, but an indifference whether we please or not. In others, 
it betrays an insolence and affectation, arising from a presump- 
tion that they are sure of pleasing, without having recourse to 
those means which the many are obliged to use. 

He who is not thoroughly clean in his person will be offen- 
sive to all he converses with. A particular regard to the 
cleanliness of your mouth, teeth, hands, and nails, is but com- 
mon decency. A foul mouth and unclean hands are certain 
marks of vulgarity; the first is the cause of an offensive 
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breath, which nobody can bear, and the last is declarative of 
dirty work ; one may always know a gentleman by the state of 
his hands and nails. The flesh at the roots should be kept 
back, so as to show the semicircles at the bottom of the 
nails ; the edges of the nails should never be cut below the 
ends of the fingers, nor should they be suffered to grow 
longer than the fingers. When the nails are cut to the quick, 
it is a shrewd sign that a man is a labourer, to whom long 
nails would be troublesome, or that he gets his bread by 
fiddling ; and if they are longer than his fingers' ends, and 
Encircled with a black rim, it tells us he has been laboriously 
and meanly employed, and too fatigued to clean himself: a good 
apology for want of cleanliness in a labourer, but a great dis- 
grace to attend a gentleman. Yet this is a national vice with 
the Scotch and Irish, so as not unfrequently to shock us among 
Scotch and Irishmen of some condition ; nor is it wholly absent 
from the north of England. I have seen men there, who pro- 
fessed themselves never to apply water to their hands or faces ; 
but, like the Arabs of the Desert, to supply its place with sand ! 
But be a friend both to the pump and to the brush-maker ; 
and, besides your clothes-brush and hat-brush, have your hair- 
brush, tooth-brush, and nail-brush. At the large nursery of 
several hundreds of children of the Blue-coat School, at Hert- 
ford, each child, though it washes at a common washing-place, 
has its tooth-brush and nail-brush to use and to take care of. 
See how the beasts lick their coats, the birds preen their fea- 
thers, and the very flies brush their legs and wings, their heads 
and their whole bodies, with the brushes on their feet ! 

These things may appear too insignificant to be mentioned ; 
but when it is considered that a thousand little nameless things, 
which every one feels but no one can describe, conspire to form 
that whole of pleasing, I hope you will not call them trifling. 
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Besides, a clean shirt and a clean person are as necessary to 
health, as not to offend other people. It is a maxim, which I 
have lived to see verified, that he who is negligent at twenty 
years of age, wiU be a sloven at forty, and intolerable at fifty, 

FASHION OF DRESS. 

Neatness of person, upon the other hand, is as necessary 
as cleanliness. In the first place, to neglect one's dress is 
to afiront all the female part of one's acquaintance. The 
women in particular pay an attention to their dress ; therefore 
to neglect yours will displease them, as it would be tacitly 
accusing them of vanity, and declaring that you thought them 
not worth that respect which everybody else does. And as 
I have mentioned before, since it is very much the women 
who stamp a young man's character in the world, if you do not 
make yourselves agreeable to the women, you will assuredly 
lose ground among the men. 

Dress, as trifling as it may appear to some men of under- 
standing, prepossesses on the first appearance, which is fre- 
quently decisive. And, indeed we may truly form an opinion 
of a man's sense and character from his dress. Any exceed- 
ing of the fashion, or any affectation in dress whatever, argues 
a weakness in understanding; and nine times out often it will 
be found so. 

We should likewise proportion our dress to our persons : we 
cannot be neat without it. Should the fashion make every- 
thing large, a little man is to keep a mediocrity, or he will be 
laughed at. Suppose it were the fashion to wear large capes; 
were a little man to wear a large cape too, he would be no- 
thing but cape; if, when others' hats are broad-brimmed, his 
should be so too, the man would be lost, and the hat (not he) 
be thought to walk about the streets; which would be as ridi- 
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culous to the eye, as for a painter (contrary to all rules of 
proportion) to give a large arm to a little man, or a little leg 
to a great one. 

There are but few young men who do not display some 
character or other in their dress. Some would be thought 
fearless and brave : these sre^sh all over. Others dress so 
finically, as leads us to suppose they are only women in boys' 
clothes. Now, a sensible man carefully avoids all this, or 
any other affectation. He dresses as fashionably, and as well 
as persons of the best families and best sense : if he exceeds 
them, he is a coxcomb; if he dresses worse, he is a sloven. 

Dress yourself, then, if possible, fine or plain agreeably to 
the company you are in; that is, conform to the dress of 
others, and avoid the appearance of being tumbled. Imitate 
those reasonable people of our own age, whose dress is re- 
marked neither as too neglected, nor too much studied. Take 
care to have your clothes well made, in the fashion, and to fit 
you; or, after all, you will appear awkward. When once 
dressed, think no more of it; show no fear of discomposing 
your dress ; but let all your motions be as easy and unembar- 
rassed as if you were in your dishabille at home. 

SOCIAL BENEVOLENCE OP PERSONAL NEATNESS. 

As social benevolence is essential to true politeness, and as 
neatness is an important means of benevolence, no person can 
be regarded as a gentleman who does not keep his person 
neat. From the nature of his employment this may perhaps 
be impossible while he is actually engaged in business; but, 
in a country where the materials for cleansing are so abun- 
dant and cheap, there is scarcely an apology for his appearing 
in society without being clean and well arranged in his person 
^nd dress. 
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This by no means implies that his dress shall be expensive. 
No matter how coarse and cheap it is; if it has no rents in 
it, is neat and wholesome, and is as expensive as he ought to 
afford, it will never displease any truly refined taste. We 
frequently see very rich cloth made up and worn in that 
gaudy manner which indicates the reverse of true refinement. 
Simplicity of dress is as essential to the highest refinement as 
is simplicity of manner. It is with dress as with style in 
composition; that is the best which attracts least notice. As 
in the case of a valuable book, it is our object to see the thought 
and not the style; so, in the case of a friend, it is our object 
to see the person and not the dress. 

TAILORS AND CLOTH. 

In selecting cloth, it is best economy to go neither to the 
extremes of very fine or very coarse. Be careful to have your 
clothes so made as to fit well. It is a sad business to be obliged 
always to hold them on, or to hold them in place. It makes 
you appear embarrassed and awkward in company ; besides, a 
garment that does not sit easy and right to the body, will not 
last so long as one that does. A bad tailor is poor economy. 
But do not have your clothes made too small : very tight 
clothes will not last long, and are injurious to health. 

THE SPARE SUIT. 

The " spare suit" should be neatly folded, as the tailor in- 
structs ; and put safely away from the dust, light, and damp- 
ness, to be carefully kept for special occasions. With a little 
care of this kind, you may make your clothes last the longer, 
save much expense and trouble, and always appear in good 
taste in company. Some young men appear twice as well as 
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others in respect to their dress, with the same expense. 
Ascertain how they do it, and imitate their example. 

DBESS TOUBSELF ACCOBDIXa TO THE WEATHEB. 

YouB dress must be free from soil ; from spots, dust, and 
splashes. Allowance will be made for what dirt may have 
come upon you during the day's wear ; but you must show no 
dirt of yesterday. It is also to be remembered, that, out of 
doors especially, you should dress according to the weather, 
and according to the state of the roads or streets, as well for 
appearance-sake as for convenience. How much an unsuit- 
able garment raises a suspicion of the understanding of the 
wearer, you may judge from an anecdote which I will relate, 
and from which you may derive a second moral — ^that of being 
upon your guard against the perpetual ring-dropping tric^ 
among some of the rogues of London. 

One rainy afternoon. Lord Chancellor Northington, plainly 
dressed, walked along Parliament-street, picked up a hand- 
some ring, which, according to custom in past, and, I believe, in 
present times, (says Reynolds, in his Memoirs,) was immedi- 
ately claimed by a gentleman ring-dropper ; who, receiving his 
lost treasure, appeared so joyful and grateful, that he insisted 
on the unknown finder accompanying him to an adjoining coffee 
house, to crack a bottle at his (the ring-gentleman's) expense. 
Being in the humour for a joke. Lord Northington acceded, 
and followed him to a coffee-house, where they were shown 
into a private room, and over the bottle for a time discussed 
indifferent topics. At length, they were joined by certain 
confederates ; and then, hazard being proposed, the Chancellor 
heard one whisper to another, " Nonsense ! the loaded-dice 
—he is not worth the trouble — f)ick the old flaVs 'pocket at 
oncer On this, the Chancellor discovered lumself, and told 
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them, if they would frankly confess why they were induced to 
suppose him so enormous a flaty he would probably forget 
their present misdemeanour. Instantly, with all due respect, 
they replied, " We beg your lordship's pardon ; but whenever 
we see a gentleman in white stockings on a dirty day^ we con- 
sider him a capital pigeon, and pluck his feathers, as we 
hoped to have plucked your lordship's." 

OBSEBYATIOX OF MANNERS. 

As the art of pleasing is to be learned only by frequent- 
ing the best companies, we must endeavour to gather it in 
such companies by observation ; for it is not sense and know- 
ledge alone, that will acquire esteem: these certainly are the 
first and necessary foundations for pleasing, but they will by 
no means do, unless attended with manners and attention. 

There are numerous people who have frequented the first 
companies all their lifetime, and yet have never got rid of 
their natural stiffness and awkwardness, but continued as 
vulgar as if they were never'out of the servants'-hall : this has 
been owing to carelessness, and a want of attention to the man- 
ners and behaviour of others. 

There are likewise many people who busy themselves the 
whole day, and who, in fact, do nothing. They have possibly 
taken up a book for two or three hours, yet from a certain in- 
attention, that grows upon them the more it is indulged, know 
no more of the contents than if they had not looked into it ; 
nay, it is impossible for any one to retain what he reads, unless 
he refiects and reasons upon it as he goes on. "When they have 
just lounged away an hour or two, they will saunter into com- 
pany without attending to anything that passes there ; but, if 
they think at all, are thinking of some trifling matter that ought 
not to occupy their attention : thence, perhaps, they go to the 
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play, where they stare at the company and the lights, without 
attending to the piece, the very thing they went to see ! In this 
manner they while away their hours that might otherwise be 
employed to their improvement and advantage. This silly sus- 
pension of thought, they would have pass for absence of mind — 
Ridiculous ! Wherever you are, let me recommend you to 
pay attention to all that passes ; observe the character of the 
persons you are with, and the subjects of their conversation ; 
listen to everything that is said, see everything that is done, 
and (according to the homely sapng) have your eyes and ears 
about you. 

A continual inattention to matters that occur is a charac- 
teristic of a weak mind ; the man who gives way to it is little 
else than a trifler, a blank in society, which every sensible per- 
son overlooks ; surely what is worth doing deserves to be done 
well, and nothing can be well done if not properly attended to. 
When one hears a man say, on being asked about anything that 
was said or done in his presence, '* that truly he did not mind 
it," one is very much ashamed of the fool ! Why did he not mind 
it ? What else did he do ? A man of sense never makes use of 
this paltry plea ; he never complains of a treacherous memory ; 
but attends to and remembers everything that is either said or 
done. 

Whenever, then, you go into good company, observe their 
behaviour, address, and manner ; and imitate as far as in your 
power. Your attention, if possible, should be so ready, as to 
observe every person in the room at once ; his motions, looks, 
and turns of expression ; and that without staring, or seeming 
to be an observer. This kind of observation may be acquired 
by care and practice, and will be found of the utmost advantage 
to you in the course of life. 
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MORE ABOUT ABSENCE OF MIND. 

EL/LYING again mentioned absence of mind, let me be more 
particnlar concerning it. 

What the world calls an absent man, is generally either 
a very affected or a very weak one ; but whether weak or 
affected, he is, in company, a veiy disagreeable companion. 
Lost in thought, or possibly in no thought at aU, he is a 
stranger to every one present, and to everything that passes; 
he knows not his best friends, is deficient in every act of good 
manners, unobservant of the actions of the company, and in- 
sensible to his own. His answers are quite the reverse of what 
they ought to be : talk to him of one thing, he replies as of 
another. He forgets what he said last, leaves his hat in one 
room, his stick in another, and his gloves in a third. Neither 
his arms nor his legs seem to be a part of his body, and his 
head is never in a right position. He joins not in the general 
conversation, except it be by fits and starts, as if awaking from 
a dream: this is either weakness or affectation. His shallow 
mind is possibly not able to attend to more than one thing at a 
time; or he would be supposed wrapped up in the investiga* 
tion of some very important matter. Such men as Sir Isaac 
Newton or Mr. Locke might occasionally have some excuse for 
absence of mind; it might proceed from that intenseness of 
thought which was necessary, at all times, for the scientific 
subjects they were studying; but, for a young man, and a man 
of the world, who has no such plea to make, absence of mind 
is a rudeness to the company, and deserves the severest 
censure. 

However insignificant a company may be, however trifling 
their conversation, while you are with them do not show them. 
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by inattention, that you think them trifling: that can never be 
the way to please: but rather fall in with their weaknesses than 
otherwise; for to mOrtify, or show the least contempt to those 
we are in company with, is the greatest rudeness we can be 
guilty of, and what few forgive. 

We never yet found a man inattentive to the person he 
feared, or the woman he loved ; which truths should convince 
us that absence of mind is to be got the better of, if we think 
proper to make the trial; and it is really always worth it. 

Absence of mind is a virtual declaration that those we are in 
company with are not worth attending to; and what can be a 
greater affront? Besides, can an absent man improve by what 
is said or done in his presence? No; he may frequent the 
best companies for years together, and all to no purpose. In 
short, a man is neither flt for business nor conversation, unless 
he can attend to the object before him, be that object what it 
may. 

NATURAL POLITENESS AND REFINEMENT. 

All substantial refinement has its seat in the heart. It 
implies purity and benevolence of affection, with a lively and 
delicate sense of propriety. In this view it is a most amiable 
and desirable accomplishment. It is a passport to good society, 
and an important means of moral influence. It is essential to 
true politeness. 

It is confined to no one class or condition of society. It may 
exist with more finish in the higher classes, but we often see 
all the essential elements of it in the humblest walks of life. 
How frequently do you accost an individual in some obscure 
situation, with almost no artificial cultivation, who exhibits that 
simplicity, purity, benevolence, and instinctive propriety, 
which at once attract your interest and engage your heart ; 
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and which constitute all that we essentially mean by politeness 
and refinement. This is like a diamond sparkling in the sand. 

On the other side, you sometimes find persons who have 
studied Chesterfield, taken lessons in the most finished schools, 
and long moved in the circles of fashion, who yet outrage 
every principle and feeHng of genuine refinement. 

This remark is not intended, however, to set aside attention 
to the artificial rules of good breeding. Every young man 
should make himself acquainted with those conventional rules 
of behaviour, which obtain in the society in w^ich he moves ; 
but among the points of natural politeness and refinement 
are the following: 

PURITY OP MIND. 

A GROSS, sensual, vulgar mind will in various ways discover 
itself to a nice observer, even through the most studied arts of 
external politeness. Hypocrisy will occasionally unmask her- 
self through some unguarded and spontaneous word, look, or 
action. "Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh." Hence a person of pure discriminating refinement 
will often detect vulgarity even in the highest and most 
fashionable circles. 



Kind and social feeling. This implies a disposition to 
make all around you happy ; a studied regard to their wants 
and comfort ; a delicate respect to their opinion ; a tender 
sympathy in their sufiering ; a benevolent forgetfulness of 
self. " Be courteous." 



Attention to what others are saying to you. Scarcely any- 
thing is more unbecoming than to allow your thoughts to 
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wander away, or to remain stupid and listless, while professing 
to listen to the conversation of a friend. You should hang 
upon his lips, and enter into the spirit of what he is saying. 
Show yourself edified and gratified with his remarks ; nothing 
can please him more. ^ 

It is generally best, when a person is speaking directly to 
you, to fix your eye upon his, at least part of the time ; but 
it should be rather with a passive than with a piercing and 
scrutinizing look. You should give him the glistening and 
the kindling or the meek and subdued eye of the learner, and 
not the sharp and burning eye of the critic. Some people 
set it down as a sure mark of guilt, if you do not look them 
in the eye when they address you. This, however, is often 
an unkind presumption ; for in many instances persons are 
prevented from doing it by mere bashfulness. That the pre- 
sumption, in the mean time, is actually liable to be entertained, 
should warn these bashful persons to acquire the proper 
boldness. 



BECOMING DIGNTTT. 

Good-nature should never be let down to the character 
of simpering and laughing idiocy. A person who is " always 
upon the grin," is very naturally suspected of a vacant mind. 
There is a sobriety and self-respect which should characterize 
every person who expects to maintain any weight and influ- 
ence in society. Never laugh out boisterously in company, 
e^ecially in that of ladies. 

Show yourself gratified, pleased, delighted with what is 
worthy of it ; but do not deal iH fulsome and indiscriminate 
adulation of everything and everybody. 

s 
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UNAFFECTED EASE. 

EvEBTTHiNG affected, stiff, artful, is repugnant to good 
taste and refinement An appearance of unstudied, artless, 
easy simplicitj, is one of the most fascinating of all graces. 
K associated with a pure, elevated, and benevolent mind, it 
makes a character of the highest finish. This is one of the 
most difficult graces to acquire and maintain, without dege- 
nerating into an unbecoming freedom and presumption of 
manner. While it is desirable to conduct yourself towards 
your fidends, and especially those of your own age and rank, 
in an unconstrained, frank, open, and cordial manner; beware, 
also, if you would retain their friendship, that you always 
treat them with a delicate and respectful civility: 

" The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumps upon your back, 

How he esteems your merit; 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 

To pardon or to bear itl" 

HABITS OF NEATNESS, AND PBOPBIETT OF HANNEBS. 

Undeb this general head we may comprehend all that 
remains. As a general remark, the same is true of maimers 
as of dress — ^those are the best which attract no notice. Do 
no injury to the person, dress, furniture, or effects, of others. 

You can hardly commit a greater offence against good 
breeding, than needlessly to injure furniture. Many do this 
from ignorance, or fi*om inattention to little things. It is 
hoped, therefore, that a somewhat minute specification of par- 
ticulars will be pardoned. 
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ENTERING OP HOUSES AND ROOMS. 

When you are about to enter a house, before the door is 
opened, see that your feet are well cleaned. You will not of 
course enter with dirt upon them ; and it is not the best of 
breeding to keep a servant waiting with the door open, for you 
to do what ought to have been done before. Whenever you 
see a mat laid by the door, you may be sure that you are 
wished to use it. If you have cloak or great-coat, leave it 
in the hall. Your hat should never be set down npon the 
furniture of the room you enter, higher than the carpet. 

SHAKING HANDS. 

Shaking hands is an expressive and affectionate mode of 
salutation and parting, but it should be done in a proper 
manner. There is an affectionate and a refined manner, and 
there is a cold and awkward manner of shaking hands, as 
well as of doing other things. Many people obtain their first 
and most abiding impressions of a stranger from his manner of 
performing this salutation. You must generally take the hand 
of a stranger with more reserve than that of an acquaintance, 
unless he is introduced by some esteemed friend ; for what- 
ever familiar warmth of interest you then express, is for your 
friend's sake. But never receive the hand even of a stranger 
with coldness or suspicion. Do it with a sincere though 
reserved cordiality. 

But the hand of a well-known friend can hardly be seized 
with too much affection, provided you sincerely feel it. Per- 
formed indifferently, it is like indifferent poetry — ^worse than 
none. A person of lively sensibilities would tell you, ** Throw 
your soul into your hand, or do not give it to me." To give 
a cold and sluggish hand, as though it wei-e a task ; jot to 
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present a straight and stiff brace of fingers, leaving the rest 
of the thankless task to be done entirely by your friend ; or 
to afford only a small fragment of the hand, as though it 
'w'ere esteemed too good to give — what sensible man will thank 
you for such a gift as that ? No. Give your whole hand, 
and put your heart in it, or keep it to yourself. Very much 
is indicated of a person's disposition by his manner of shaking 
hands. Jealousy, coldness, envy, hatred; fear, suspicion, 
contempt ; cordiality, kindness, frankness, love — are all 
strongly expressed by the hand. It is the most sensitive and 
expressive of all the physical organs ; it is that which, more 
than any other, distinguishes man from the brute. 

When you approach a person to shake hands with him, do 
not first look at your hand, or give it a shake before you pre- 
sent it. Throw your kindling and gladdened eye right into 
his, and give him your hand at once without any preliminary 
flourish. 

VARIOUS DEMEANOUR. 

Your good sense will dictate that modification of conduct 
towards different classes, which will render it appropriate to 
their various ages and standing. Superiors in age or rank must 
be treated with more deference than is due to equals. We are 
never to presume on their indulgence any further than they 
invite us. We are never to undertake to give them instruction 
or advice, although we may sometimes modestly ask permission 
to suggest a query or a caution. Inferiors should be treated 
with that condescending kindness which will dismiss their 
fears, and invite their confidence. But be careful that you do 
not manifest a knowledge that you are condescending: nothing 
is more provoking than that ; nothing more offensive to good 
'aste and benevolence. 
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EVENING PARTIES. 



The rules of politeness at an evening party are the same as 
at other times, and need not be repeated. When you enter 
the room, address yourself first to the lady and gentleman of 
the house, but do not retain them long at first ; pass away and 
give place to others. Hold no one by the button, to make him 
Usten to what you have to say ; he may wish to speak with 
many others, and it would be ill manners in him, if you play 
him this ill-mannered trick, not to hear you through. 

You will do well to listen as much as possible to the conver- 
sation of the more intelligent individuals present ; it is a fine 
opportunity to acquire valuable information, and to learn many 
excellent hints. Always put yourself mainly in the situation 
of a learner J but endeavour also, when among your equals, to 
communicate something interesting and instructive, as well as 
to receive. 

If a table is spread, do not crowd hastily around it and com- 
mence the work of devastation, before the fair eyes have had a 
chance to see it. This is rude and unkind, though not so in- 
tended. Ladies always wish to see the order and arrangement 
of the table, before anything is disturbed. You are mistaken 
if you suppose they are more anxious to be served from a 
dish than to have a sight of the table. They are usually as 
desirous to see as to eat. But, then, when their eyes are 
well satisfied, you may serve them from a dish too, and thus 
afford them the pleasure of both. 

Never make it an occasion of feasting. This is not the 
design of an evening party. It is justly considered gross and 
vulgar in young men, and is certainly injurious to their health, 
to partake at that hour of eatables which should at any time be 
taken sparingly, as if they came to gratify their appetites, or 
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satisfy the demands of hunger. Manj^ at such seasons, take 
nothing. Retire at an early hour, so as not to leave any cus- 
tomary duties unperformed, nor to encroach upon the usual 
hours of rest. 

MANNERS AND BEHAVIOUR. 

Various little matters, apparently trifling in themselves, 
conspire to form the whole of pleasing; as, in a well-finished 
portrait, a variety of colours combine to complete the piece. 

To do the honours of a table gracefully (that is, to pay due 
attention to the company you are entertaining at table) is one of 
the outlines of a well-bred man ; and to carve well is an act, 
little as it may seem, that is useful at least once every day, and 
the doing of which ill, is not only troublesome to one's self, but 
renders us disagreeable and ridiculous to others. We are 
always in pain for a man who, instead of cutting up a fowl 
genteelly, is hacking for half an hour across a bone, greasing 
himself, and bespattering the company with the gravy. Use, 
with a little attention, is all that is requisite to acquit yourself 
well in this particular. 

BEHAVIOUR AT TABLE. 

To be well received, you must always pay some attention to 
your behaviour at table, where it is exceedingly rude to eat 
greedily, to lean your elbows on the table, or to rise before 
grace is said. 

RESISTING SOLICITATIONS. 

A POLITE manner^ in refusing to comply with the solicita- 
tions of a company, is also very necessary to be learned ; for a 
young man, who seems to have no will of his own, but does 
everything that is asked of him, may be a good-natured fellow. 
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but is a very foolish one. If you are invited to drink, at any 
man's house, more than you think is wholesome, you may say, 
" You wish you could, but a little makes you both intoxicated 
and unwell, and that you should only be bad company by 
doing it; of course beg to be excused." If desired to play at 
cards deeper than you would, refuse it pleasantly; tell them, 
"If you were sure to lose, you might possibly sit down; but 
that as fortune may be favourable, you dread the thought of 
having too much money, ever since you found what an incum- 
brance it was to poor Harlequin; and therefore you are resolved 
never to put yourself in the way of winning more than a cer- 
tain sum per day." This light way of declining invitations to 
vice and folly is more becoming a young man than philoso- 
phical or sententious refusals, which would be laughed at. 

SINGULARITY. 

There can be no greater instance of a weak and pusillani- 
mous temper, than for a man to pass the whole of his life in 
opposition to his own understanding, and not dare to be what 
he thinks he ought to be in the order of nature. Nothing 
betrays a man into so many errors and inconveniences, as the 
desire of not appearing singular; for which reason it is neces- 
sary to form a right idea of singularity, that we may know 
when it is laudable, and when otherwise. Singularity, then, is 
always laudable when, in contradiction to the multitude, it 
adheres to the dictates of honour, conscience, and morality; and 
is only vicious when it makes men act contrary to reason, or 
when it puts them upon distinguishing themselves by trifles 
and follies. For example, it is vicious in a modest young gen- 
tleman, who has not the confidence to refuse his glass at an 
entertainment till he grows so heated and flushed with wine 
that he takes all the talk at the table to himself, and perhaps 
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abuses every one present: it is vicious in any young man that is 
afraid to refuse an invitation to a tavern to dinner, to drink to 
excess if desired, to go into any improper place, or to commit 
any other extravagance proposed; and this under a fear of 
being thought covetous, to have no money, or to be under the 
control of his parents or friends: when, in fact, his pride should 
be in the free exercise of his understanding, and in daring to 
declare his real sentiments upon the occasion. Never suffer 
yourself, then, to be tempted by the heinous examples of other 
young men, nor be laughed out of what your own judgment 
tells you is right. Resolution is the foundation of every vir- 
tue; without it there is none: even those who may presume 
to ridicule or laugh at you at first, will soon treat you with 
greater respect than they do each other, when they perceive 
that your conduct is always uniform, steady, and firm. Best 
assured you will be respected by others when they find that 
you respect yourself. Let a good resolution, therefore, be your 
rule of conduct. Remember that virtue is literally strength; 
strength as to the resistance of wrong things. Virtue, thus 
understood, is strength of moral character, as wisdom is 
strength of intellectual, or power of understanding. 

NICKNAMES. 

There is nothing that a young man, at his first appearance 
in life, ought more to dread than having any ridicule fixed upon 
him. In the estimation even of the most rational men it will 
lessen him, but ruin him with all the rest. Many a man has 
been undone by a ridiculous nickname. The causes of nick- 
names are generally the little defects in manner, air, or 
address. To have the appellation of ill-bred, awkward, mut- 
tering, left-legged, or any other, tacked always to your name, 
would injure you more than you are aware of: avoid these 
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little defects, (and they are easily avoided,) and you need never 
fear a nickname. Upon the other hand, never be the author of 
a nickname for another. Never speak of him by a nickname. 
Never adopt the nickname which you may find given to him; 
for I am alluding, of course, to a nickname that is given in 
disparagement. It is a practice which belongs to a rude state 
of society among nations, and to rude manners in individuals. 
My objection to the practice is, that the use of a nickname 
accustoms yourself, and teaches others, to think of the person 
nicknamed with contempt, if not with a stronger hatred; for 
ridicule and contempt, are but degrees of hatred. Nicknaming, 
then, is anything but the cultivation of the love of your 
neighbour; and, if it be true, as I have just now said, that 
many a man has been undone by a ridiculous nickname, nick- 
naming, besides being no love towards another, may be even 
the promotion of his imdoing. Further, multitudes of quarrels 
and of hatreds grow out of injurious or ridiculous nicknames ; 
because no oijie likes to be the subject of them: and thus, 
besides undoing your neighbour, your giving or your repeating 
a nickname, may chance to undo yourself. Nicknaming is a 
very silly and low species of wit. 

AVOID TATTLING. 

Secrecy is another characteristic of good breeding. Never 
improperly tell in one company what you see or hear in an- 
other; much less divert the present company at the expense of 
the last. Things apparently indifferent may, when often repeated 
and told abroad, have much more serious consequences than 
are imagined. In conversation, there is generally a tacit reli- 
ance, that what is said will not be repeated; and a man, 
though not enjoined to secrecy, wiU be excluded company, if 
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found to be a tattler: besides, he will draw himself into a thou- 
sand scrapes, and everj one will be afraid to speak before him. 

IMPATIENCE OP YOUR COMPANY. 

Pulling out your watch in company^ unasked, either at 
home or abroad, is a mark of ill breeding; if at home, it appears 
as if you were tired of your company, and wished them to be 
gone; if abroad, as if the hours dragged heavily on, and you 
wished to be gone yourself. If you want to know the time, 
withdraw; besides, as the taking of what is called French 
leave, was introduced that on one person's leaving the company 
the rest might not be disturbed, looking at your watch does 
what that piece of politeness was designed to prevent: it is a 
kind of dictating to all present, and telling them it is time, or 
almost time, to break up. 

HURRY AND HASTE. 

Among other things, let me caution you against ever being 
in a hurry; a man of sense may be in haste, but he is never in 
a hurry; convinced that hurry is the surest way to make him 
do ill what he undertakes. To be in a hurry, is a proof that 
the business we embark in is too much for us; it is the mark 
of little minds, that are puzzled and perplexed when they should 
be cool and deliberate; they wish to do everything at once, 
and are thus unable to do anything. Be steady, then, in all 
your engagements; look round you before you begin, and 
remember that you had better do half of them well, and leave 
the rest undone, than do the whole indifferently. 

To understand this thoroughly, you must recollect, that to 
be in a hurry, is literally to be in a worry , The two words are 
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strictly the same, though differently pronounced, written, and 
applied. To be in a hurry, or a worry ^ is what men mean 
when they say, that "their heads are in a whiri," or, that they 
" turn round." The term, "to hurry," is wrongly used or 
explained, when made synonymous with " haste ;" but hurry 
is properly said; to be, "tumult, precipitation, commotion;" 
and to hurry ^ " to put into precipitation, or confusion." 

" To be in haste^^ in the mean time, is simply to have no 
time to lose, and to find it necessary to move with speed. 
Now, speed is often the best possible preservative against 
hurry; for the more the quiet and cool speed with which we 
accomplish what we have to do, the less likely it is to involve 
us in a hurry, 

A RESPECTFUL FAMILIARITY. 

From a kind of false modesty, most young men are apt to 
consider familiarity as unbecoming. Forwardness, I allow, is 
so; but there is a decent familiarity which is necessary in the 
course of life. Mere formal visits, upon ceremonious invita- 
tions, are not the thing ; they create no connection, nor will 
they prove of service to you : it is the careless and easy ingress 
and egress that secures an acquaintance to our interest : and 
this freedom is acquired by the practice of a respectful fami- 
liarity, entered into without forfeiting your consequence. 

ACQUAINTANCE, NEW AND OLD. 

Jtx (icquiring new acquaintance, becarefiil not to neglect your 
old, for conduct of this kind is seldom for^ ven. If you cannot 
be with your former acquaintance so often as you used to be, 
when you had no others, take care not to give them cause to 
think you neglect them ; call upon them frequently, though 
you cannot stay long with them ; tell them you are sorry to 
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leave them so soon, and nothing should take jou away but 
certain engagements, which good manners oblige jou to attend 
to ; for it will be your interest to make all the friends you can, 
and as few enemies as possible. By friends, I would not be 
understood to mean confidential ones ; but persons who speak 
of you respectfully, and who, consistently with their own 
interest, wish always to be of service to you, and rather do you 
good than harm. 

CONFERRING FAVOURS. 

Another thing I must recommend to you, as characteristic 
of a polite education, and of having kept good company; 
namely, a graceful manner of conferrirtg favours. The most 
obliging things may be done so awkwardly as to give offence, 
while the most disagreeable thing may be done so agreeably 
as to please. One will refuse a favour asked more handsomely 
than another will grant it ; and some there are, who make us 
ask so often, give so coldly, and clog their grants with such 
disagreeable conditions that the greatest favour would be to 
excuse us from receiving any. It is more difficult for superiors 
to conduct themselves properly in favours to inferiors. To 
receive a solicitation well you ought to know to whom you 
speak, and be thoroughly acquainted with the matter in 
question. To this end, watch and attend ; neither discourage 
nor flatter with hopes ; but hearken, and, if necessary, bring 
the solicitor to the point, always avoiding all appearance of 
unfavourable prepossessions ; and, finally, promise nothing 
but what you are sure to perform, and give no hopes but such 
as are just and reasonable. 
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A FEW more articles of general advice, and I have done : the 
first is on the subject of vanity; which is the common failing 
of youth, and as such, ought to be carefully guarded against. 
The vanity I mean, is that which, if given way to, stamps a 
man as a coxcomb; a character he will find a difficulty to get 
rid of, perhaps, as long as he lives. Now, this vanity shows 
itself in a variety of shapes ; one man shall pride himself in 
taking the lead in all conversations, and peremptorily deciding 
upon every subject. Some men will boast of the great respect 
that is paid them upon all occasions, and the number of in- 
vitations sent them from all quarters. Some again are vain 
enough to think they acquire consequence by alliance or ac- 
quaintance with persons of distinguished character or abilities; 
hence they are eternally talking of their grandfather. Lord 
Such-a-one; their kinsman. General Such-a-one ; or their inti- 
mate friend. Dr. Such-a-one, with whom, perhaps, they are 
scarcely acquainted. If they are ever found out, (and that 
they are sure to be, some time or other,) they appear ridiculous 
and contemptible ; but even admitting that what they say be 
true, what then? A man's intrinsic merit does not arise from 
an ennobled alliance, or a reputable acquaintance. A rich man 
never borrows. When angling for praise, modesty is the surest 
bait. If we wish to shine in any particular character, we 
must never afiect that character. An affectation of courage will 
make a man pass for a bully ; an affectation of wit, for a cox- 
comb ; and an affectation of sense, for a fool. Not that I 
would recommend bashfulness or timidity ; no, I would have 
every one know his own value, yet not discover that he knows 
it, but leave his merits to be found out by others. 

The best preservative against vanity is a due and profound 
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cultivation of respect for others, whether as to their appearance, 
abilities, or claims, or just or true pretensions of any kind, 
natural or artificial. No harm can happen from valuing our- 
selves, if we likewise set every value that we are acquainted 
with in them upon all other persons. A strong perception 
of the merits, and warm respect for the claims, of all other 
persons than ourselves, is the truest set-ofP against every over- 
weening estimation of our own merits and claims. 

COMPANY OF INFERIORS. 

Another thing worthy your attention is, if in company 
with an inferior^ not to let him feel his inferiority ; if he dis- 
cover itliimself, without your endeavours, the fault is not 
yours, and he will not blame you ; but if you take pains to 
mortify him, or to make him feel himself inferior to you in 
abilities, fortune, or rank, it is an insult that will not readily 
be forgiven. In point of abilities it would be unj ust, as they are 
out of his power ; in point of rank or fortune, it is ill-natured 
and ill-bred. This rule is nev-er more necessary than at table, 
where there cannot be a greater insult than to help an inferior 
to a part he dislikes, or to a part that may be worse than or- 
dinary, and to take the best yourself. If you at any time invite 
an inferior to your table, you put him, during the time he is 
there, upon an equality with yourself, and it is an act of the 
highest rudeness to treat him in any respect slightingly. We 
should rather double our attention to such a person, and treat 
him with additional respect, lest he might even suppose him- 
self neglected. There cannot be a greater savageness or 
cruelty, or anything more degrading, than to put upon, or 
take unbecoming liberties with him whose modesty, humility, 
respect, or situation, will not suffer him to retaliate. True 
politeness consists in making everybody happy about you ; 
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and, as to mortify is to render unhappj, it can be nothing but 
the worst of breeding. Make it a rule rather to flatter a man's 
vanity than otherwise ; make him, if possible, more in love 
with himself, and you will be certain to gain his esteem; never 
tell him anything he may not like to hear, nor say anything 
that will put him out of countenance, but let it be your study, 
on all occasions, id please : this will be making friends instead 
of enemies, and a means of serving yourself in the end. 

ILL-NATURED WIT. 

Never sai^ an ill-natured thing, nor be witty, at the expense 
of any one present ; nor gratify an idle inclination, which is too 
strong in most young men — I mean, laughing at or ridiculing 
the weaknesses or infirmities of others, by way of diverting the 
company, or displaying their own superiority. Most people 
have their weaknesses, their peculiar likings and aversions. 
Some cannot bear the sight of a cat ; others, the smell of cheese, 
and so on : were you to laugh at these men for their antipa- 
thies, or, by design or inattention, to bring the objects in their 
way, you could not insult them more. You may possibly gain 
the laugh on your side for the present, but it will make the 
person, perhaps, at whose expense you are merry, your enemy 
for ever after : and even those who laugh with you, will, on a 
little reflection, fear you, and probably, despise you ; whereas, 
to procure what one likes, and to remove what the other hates, 
would show them that they were favoured with your attention, 
and possibly make them more your friends than much greater 
services would have done. If you have wit, use it to please, 
and not to hurt. You may shine, but take care not to scorch. 
In short, never seem to see the faults of others. Though, 
among the mass of men, there are, doubtless, numbers of fools 
and knaves ; yet, were we to tell every one of these we meet 
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with, that we know him to be such, we should be in perpetual 
war. We should detest the knave, and pity the fool, wherever 
we find him ; but we should let neither of them know, un- 
necessarily, that we thus esteem them ; for we should not be 
industrious to make enemies. As you must please others, then, 
in order to be pleased yourself, consider that what is agreeable 
to you must be agreeable to them, and 'conduct yourself 
accordingly. 

RAILLERY. 

Raillery in conversation is frequently considered agree- 
able ; but, to make it so, the object must either not know he 
is rallied, or think never the worse of himself if he sees it ; 
nor should the raillery be continued too long ; and as every 
one is not sufficient master of this talent to rally agreeably, 
it is better never to attempt it. For, as the first point to be 
aimed at in society is to gain the good will of those with whom 
we converse, by showing that we are well inclined towards 
them ; so is it an unpardonable offence to show a man that we 
do not care whether he is pleased or displeased at what we 
say. Not that I condemn an innocent jest, provided it does 
not create uneasiness. To provoke was never the design of 
jesting ; nor does intimacy or friendship give a privilege to 
say things with a design to shock. It is a maxim too, in 
raillery, never to venture on it but with the polite and witty ; 
for rustics and fools are apt to take pet, and fancy you despise 
and laugh at them. 

MODESTY in COMPANY. 

When anything curious is produced in company, it is very . 
ill manners to place your hands upon it first. Moderate your 
impatience, and wait till it comes to your turn ; and, when you 
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have it in hand, be cautious of adminng it too much, or flying 
out into an extravagant commendation, lest you should dis- 
cover a weakness of judgment, or the not having been used 
to see curious things; on the other hand, if the thing shown 
be really valuable, you are not to be too cold or indifferent in 
commending it, lest you should be thought to repine at the 
felicity of the owner, which is unbecoming the character of a 
gentleman. 

Whispering in company is another act of ill manners : it 
seems to insinuate, either that the persons whom we would not 
wish should hear are unworthy of our confidence, or it may 
lead them to suppose we are speaking improperly of them; on 
both accounts, therefore, abstain from it. 

Fulling out one letter after another, and reading them in 
company, or cutting and paring one's nails, is unpolite and 
rude. It seems to say, we are weary of the conversation, and 
are in want of some amusement to pass away the time. 

To peep over the shoulder of a person reading or writing a 
letter, or open any papers you may find on the table of one you 
go to see, is frightful: it is of a piece with inquiring into the 
secrets of others. "I would say more to you," says a person 
writing to his friend, (when a rude fellow was peeping into the 
letter, over his shoulder,) "if an inquisitive blockhead were not 
looking over me." A gentleman will also be careful of going 
too near any one who is counting money, or any cabinet or open 
closet, containing jewels or things ofvalue, lest the owner should 
show any signs of mistrust, which would be an affront. To 
turn over any one's books, unless it be in his study, is also a 
liberty that few persons like : of course, every gentleman will 
attend to this. 

Humming a tune toourselves, drumming with our fingers on 
the table, making a noise with our feety and every action of 

T 
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that kind, are all breaches of good manners, and indications 
of contempt for the persons present; therefore they are not to 
be indulged in. 

Staring any person you meet full in the face, is also an act 
of ill manners; it looks as if you saw something unusual in his 
appearance, and is therefore a tacit reprehension. 

Eating quick, or else very slow, at meals, is characteristic of 
the vulgar: the first infers poverty, that you have not had a 
good meal for some time; the last, if abroad, that you dislike 
your entertainment; if at home, that you are rude enough to 
set before your friends what you cannot eat yourself. So, again, 
supping your soup with your nose in the plate is vulgar. If 
it be necessary, then, to avoid this, much more so is the 
smelling at the meat while on the fork, before you put it into 
your mouth. I have seen many an ill-bred person do this. If 
you dislike what you have upon your plate, leave it ; but on 
no account, by smelling it, or examining it, charge your friend 
with putting unwholesome provisions before you. 

I recommend to every young man to avoid taking snufif; 
though a fashionable affectation, it is a very filthy practice ; snuff- 
takers are generally very dull and shallow people, and have 
recourse to it merely as a fillip to the brain; by all means, there- 
fore, avoid the filthy custom. I shall say more of this anon. 

Never be seen with your hands in the pockets of your 
trousers; and never walk the streets with your hands in 
the pockets of your coat. Let me say a word or two here 
upon loose conversation. Though loose and filthy discourse 
has been too frequent among young men when together, it is to 
be hoped, that, like smoking and swearing, it will soon be ex- 
cluded from every good company; and, indeed, it is dying away 
apace: for to betray in a man's language a corrupt imagination, 
is a still greater offence against the conversation of gentle- 
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men, than negligence of dress. It is one of the first distinctions 
of a well-bred man, to express everything, that has the most 
remote appearance of offence, in distant phrases and modest 
terms; and I would have every gentleman very scrupulously 
remember, that the clothing of his mind is as necessary to be 
attended to as that of his body ; and that if he makes use of 
improper language, he has dressed himself to very little pur- 
pose. 

Keep yourself free from odd tricks or habits; such as con- 
tinually thrusting out your tongue, snapping your fingers, 
rubbing your hands, singing aloud, an affected shivering of 
your body, gaping with a noise, like a countryman that has 
been sleeping in a hay-loft, or indeed with any noise : and 
many others which I have before noticed : these are the man- 
ners of the vulgar, and degrading to a gentleman. 

A very little attention will get the better of all these ill- 
bred habits, and, be assured, you will find your benefit by it. 

DIGNITY OF MANNERS. 

There is a certain dignity of manners without which men 
of the. very best characters will not be valued. 

Bomping, loud and frequent laughing, vulgar joking, mi- 
micry, waggery, and too great and indiscriminate familiarity, 
will render any man contemptible, in spite of all knowledge 
or merit. These may constitute a merry fellow, but a merry 
fellow is seldom considered respectable. Indiscriminate 
familiarity will either offend your superiors, or make you pass 
for their dependant or toad-eater, and it will put your infe- 
riors on a degree of equality with you, that maybe troublesome. 
Besides, a gentleman should know, that a fine coat is a livery 
when the person who wears it discovers no higher sense than 
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the meanest servant in his retinue. A joke, if it carries a sting 
with it, is no longer a joke, but an affront; and even if it has 
no sting, unless its witticism is delicate and facetious, instead 
of giving pleasure, it will disgust; or, if the company should 
laugh, they will probably do so at the jester, rather than the 
jest. 

Punning is a playing upon words, and is comic wit. Some 
punsters are low and vulgar. K your witticisms are not 
often approved by the laugh of the company, do not attempt 
to be witty in future; for you may take it for granted the defect 
is in yourself, and not in your hearers. 

Mimicry, the favourite amusement of weak minds, has ever 
been the contempt of noble ones. Never give way to it your- 
self, nor encourage it in others; it is the most illiberal of all 
buffoonery: it is an insult on the person you mimic: and 
insults, as I have already told you, are seldom forgiven. 

A wag is one who laughs at the first thing he hears ; not 
because it is ridiculous, but because he is under the necessity 
of laughing, to keep himself in countenance : and his gaiety 
consists in a certain professed ill breeding, as if it were an 
excuse for a fault, that a man knows he has committed one. 
Being too shallow to draw any occasion for merriment out of 
his own thoughts, his mind is always prepared to receive 
some occasion from others; and rather than not be grinning, 
he will seek that occasion at a great distance. In short, he 
is a ridiculous fool, whom every man of sense must secretly 
despise. 

A mimic, or a wag, then, being little else than a buffoon, 
who will distort his mouth and eyes to make people laugh, be 
very careful to avoid the imputation. Be assured, no one 
person ever lowered himself to please the rest, unless he wished 
to be thought the £ddle or merry-andrew of the company } 
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and whether this character be respectable, I will leave you to 
judge. 

If a man's company is coveted on any other account than his 
knowledge, good sense, or manners, he is seldom respected by 
those who invite him, but made use of only to entertain. "Let 
us have such a one, for he sings a good song," or, " He is 
always joking and laughing;" or, "Let us send for such 
a one, for he is a good bottle-companion;" these are degrading 
distinctions, that preclude all respect and esteem. Whoever 
is had (as the phrase is) for the sake of any qualification 
singly, is merely that thing he is had for ; is never con- 
sidered in any other light, and, of course, never properly 
respected, let his intrinsic merits be what they may. 

You may possibly suppose this dignity of manners to border 
upon pride; but it differs as much from pride, as true courage 
from blustering. To trifle with a good grace is certainly plea- 
sing, and marks the well-bred man ; but it requires invention as 
well as politeness, and to play handsomely on little things 
cannot be done without a copious fancy : it is a kind of crea- 
tion, making something of nothing. If, therefore, you cannot 
play your part well, you had better drop it. 

To praise a person right or wrong is abject flattery, and to 
consent readily to everything proposed by a company, be it 
silly or criminal, is fully as degrading as to dispute warmly 
upon every subject, and to contradict upon all occasions. To 
preserve dignity, we should modestly assert our own senti- 
ments, though we politely listen to those of others. 

So, again, to support dignity of character, we should neither 
be frivolously curious about trifles, nor laboriously intent on 
small objects that deserve not a moment's attention ; for this 
implies an incapacity in matters of greater importance. 

A good deal likewise depends upon our air, address, and 
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expression^ ; an awkward address, and vulgar expressions, infer 
either a low turn of mind, or a low education. 

So, also, in our salutations, than which nothing is more wor- 
thy a gentleman's attention. Some men will salute or address 
others so coldly as to give offence at the very time they mean 
to be civil ; others, on the contrary, will be so over obsequious 
as to be extremely troublesome ; so courteous, as to venture 
their very necks to bow out of a coach at full speed : some, 
again, through an insufferable vanity and futility of character, 
will affect to know everybody, and, for want of judgment in 
time and place, will bow and smile in the face of a judge upon 
the bench ; sit in an opposite gallery, and smile in the clergy- 
man's face as he gets up into the ptdpit, and a thousand such 
insolent and ill-bred tilings. 

Insolent contempt, or low envy, is also incompatible with 
dignity of manners. Low-bred persons, fortunately lifted up 
in the world, in fine clothes and equipages, will insolently look 
down on all those who cannot afford to make as good an appear- 
ance ; and they openly envy those who perhaps make a better. 
They also dread the idea of being slighted ; of course, are sus- 
picious and captious ; are uneasy themselves, and make every- 
body else so. 

A certain degree of outward seriousness in looks and actions 
gives dignity, while a constant smirk upon the face, (that insipid 
smile or laugh, called a companionable laugh, which fools have 
when they would be civil,) and whiffling motions, are strong 
marks of futility. 

But, above all, a dignity of character is to be acquired best 
by a certain firmness in all our actions. A mean, timid, and 
passive complaisance debases a man more than he is aware 
of ; yet still his firmness or resolution should not extend to 
brutality, but be accompanied with a peculiar and engaging 
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softness or mildness. In short, he should be modest without 
bashfulness; frank and affable without impertinence ; obliging 
and complaisant without servility; cheerful and good-l^umoured 
without either noise or bluster. 

If you discover any hastiness in your temper, and find it apt 
to break out into rough and unguarded expressions, watch it 
narrowly, and endeavour to curb it ; for as a gentleman cannot 
take an affront, he should be very cautious how he gives one. 
Let no complaisance, however — no weak desire of pleasing — 
no wheedling — urge you to do that which discretion forbids ; 
but persist and persevere in all that is right. In your con- 
nections and friendships you will find this rule of use to you. 
Invite and preserve attachments by your firmness ; but labour 
to keep clear of enemies by a mildness of behaviour. Disarm 
those enemies you may unfortunately have, ( and few are with- 
out them,) by a gentleness of manner, but make them feel the 
steadiness of your just discontent ; for there is a wide differ- 
ence between bearing malice and a determined self-defence ; 
the one is imperious, but the other is prudent and justifiable. 

In directing your servants, or any persons you have a right 
to command, if you deliver your orders mildly, and in that 
engaging manner which every gentleman should study, 
you will be cheerfully, and, consequently, well obeyed ; but if 
tyrannically, you will be very unwillingly served, if served at 
all. A cool^ steady determination should show that you will 
be obeyed, but a gentleness in the manner of enforcing that 
obedience should make service a cheerful one. Thus will you 
be loved without being despised, and feared without being 
hated. 

BEHAVIOUR TO SUPERIORS. 

The principles of politeness here laid down being designed 
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for all ranks of society, it may not be amiss to show how 
young men are to conduct themselves when in the company 
of their superiors. Rowe says, "Going into the company of 
great men is like going into the other world — ^you ought to stay 
until you are called." 

On paying a visit to a superior, when you are admitted, it is 
pot respectful, if you can avoid it, to enter his apartment in 
dirty boots, or in a great-coat ; take off the latter before you 
enter, and leave it, with your hat, stick, and gloves, if your 
visit is to be of any length, in the antechamber ; but if it be 
merely a visit of respect, or on business, that requires but a 
short stay, keep your gloves on, and your hat and stick in your 
hand. 

If a servant be in the way, wait to be introduced, if not^ 
knock gently ; and when admitted, and desired to sit, take a 
seat at the lower end of the room, and by no means in a great 
arm-chair, unless they are all so. If you meet the person you 
go to visit in the open air, do not put on your hat until he puts 
on his, or until he bids you be covered. 

If the person you visit rises to speak to you, or takes off his 
hat, to bid him be covered, or beg him to sit, is a mark of ill 
manners ; for, as greater liberties can with propriety be taken 
by a superior towards an inferior, than by an inferior towards 
a superior, to direct him to be covered, or to sit, is putting 
yourself in his place, and him in yours. 

If he desires you to sit, do so ; if he offers you the upper 
hand, take it ; if he urges you to approach, do it : but do it all 
with easy bows and modest air; for, as a well-bred man would 
give his superior as little trouble as possible, to be too ceremo- 
nious is to be impertinent. If, in the course of conversation, 
he rises to speak to you, you should do the same. His doing 
so may also happen to be a signal for your departure. 
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Your manner, tone of voice, language, and conversation, 
should be humble, modest, and respectful. To intrude upon, 
or to interrupt the discourse, when a superior is speaking to 
another, unless you are appealed to, is a want of respect ; so is 
it to correct or assist his memory, this being little else than an 
indirect way of accusing him of falsehood. 

Though a decent, respectful familiarity, is necessary in the 
course of life, yet I must here observe, that, in the company 
of superiors, unless commanded, it ought to be avoided. Prom 
a superior to an inferior, familiarity is not only tolerable, but 
obliging: but from an inferior to a superior, especially where 
there is no degree of intimacy, it is not only unbecoming, but 
insolent. 

When you wait upon a great person, be careful not to make 
your visit too long. The fool alone is troublesome; a man of 
sense perceives when he is agreeable or tiresome: he disappears 
the very minute he would have been thought to have stayed 
too long. If the person you visit condescends to attend you 
to the door, do not interrupt him, but receive the attention 
modestly, as a mark of his respect. 

In quitting one room for another, the company walk out 
according to their rank, the superior first; except he be master 
of the house, and then he is always the last. 

To point out all the particulars of your conduct, in order 
to be respectful, would be tedious to the last degree ; it is best 
learned by imitation. A young man should take notice how 
well-bred people act in company with their superiors, and 
endeavour, as far as possible, to follow their example. 

ELEGANCE OP EXPRESSION. 

It is not one or two qualifications alone that will complete 
the gentleman: it must be a union of many; and gracefulness 
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of speaking is as essential as gracefulness of person. Every 
man cannot be an harmonious speaker; a roughness or coarse- 
ness of voice may prevent it; but if there are no natural im- 
perfections, if a man does not stammer or lisp, or has not lost 
his teeth, he may speak gracefully; nor will all these defects, 
if he pays regard, prevent him from speaking correctly. 

Nobody can attend with pleasure to a bad speaker. One 
who tells his story ill, be it ever so important, will tire even 
the most patient. If you have been present at the performance 
of a good tragedy, you have doubtless been sensible of the 
good effects of a speech well delivered; how much it has in- 
terested and affected you; and, on the contrary, how much an 
ill-spoken one has disgusted you. It is the same in common 
conversation; he who speaks deliberately, distinctly, and cor- 
rectly; he who makes use of the best words to express him- 
self, and varies his voice according to the nature of the subject, 
will always please; while the thick or hasty speaker, he who 
mumbles out a set of ill-chosen words, utters them ungram- 
matically, or with a dull monotony, will tire and disgust. Be 
assured, then, the air, the gesture, the look of a speaker, a 
proper accent, a just emphasis, and tuneful cadence, are fully 
as necessary to please and to be attended to, as the subject- 
matter itself. 

Even solid reasoning, and sound sense, without the graces 
and ornaments of language, will neither please nor persuade. 
In common discourse, even trifles, elegantly expressed, will 
be better received than the best of arguments, home-spun and 
unadorned. 

A good way to acquire a graceful utterance, is to read aloud 
to some friend every day, and beg of him to set you right in 
case you read too fast, do not observe the proper stops, lay 
wrong emphasis, or utter your words indistinctly. You may 
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even read aloud to yourself, where such a friend is not at hand, 
and you will find your own ear a good corrector. Take care 
to open your teeth when you read or speak, and articulate 
every word distinctly; which last cannot be done, but by 
sounding the final letter. But, above all, endeavour to vary 
your voice, according to the matter, and avoid a monotony. 
By a daily attention to this, it will, in a little time, become 
easy and habitual to you. 

Pay attention, also, to your looks and your gesture, when 
talking even on the most trifling subjects ; things appear very 
different according as they are expressed, looked, or delivered. 
Now, if it is necessary to attend so particularly to our man- 
ner of speaking, it is much more so with respect to the matter. 
Fine turns of expression, a genteel and correct style, are orna- 
ments as requisite to common sense, as polite behaviour and an 
elegant address are to ccHnmon good manners ; they are great 
assistants in the point of pleasing. A gentleman, it is true, 
may be known in the meanest garb ; but it admits not of a 
doubt, that he would be better received into good company 
genteelly and fashionably dressed, than were he to appear in 
dirt and tatters. 

Be careful, then, of your style upon all occasions ; whether 
you write or speak, study for the best words and best expres- 
sions, even in common conversation or the most familiar letters. 
This will prevent you from speaking in a hurry, than which 
nothing is more vulgar : though you may be a little embar- 
rassed at first, time and use will render it easy. It iano such 
difficult thing to express ourselves well on subjects we are 
thoroughly acquainted with, if we think before we speak ; and 
no one should presume to do otherwise. When you have said 
a thing, if you did not reflect before, be sure to do it afterwards; 
consider with yourself whether you could not have expressed 
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yourself better : and if you are in doubt of the propriety or 
elegance of any word, search for it in some dictionary, or some 
good author, while you remember it : never be sparing of your 
trouble where you wish to improve, and be assured a very 
little time will make this matter habitual. 

In order to speak grammatically, and to express yourself 
pleasingly, I recommend you often to translate any language 
you are acquainted with into English, and to correct such trans- 
lation till the words, their order, and the periods, are agreeable 
to your own ear. 

Vulgarism in language, is another distinguishing mark of bad 
company and education. Expressions may be correct in them- 
selves, and yet be vulgar, owing to their not being fashionable; 
for language, as well as manners, are both established by the 
usage of people of fashion. 

The conversation of a low man is filled with vulgar pro- 
verbs and hackneyed sayings. Instead of observing that tastes 
are different, and that most men have one peculiar to them- 
selves, he will give you — "What is one man's meat is another 
man's poison :" or, " What's sport to you is death to me, as 
the frog said to the schoolboys." He has ever some favourite 
word, which he introduces upon all occasions, right or wrong: 
such as vastly angry, vastly kind ; devilish ugly, devilish hand- 
some ; immensely great, immensely little. In a dispute, he will 
assert, with some by-word, that such a thing is true ; and if 
you warm him a little, he will cry, with the same vulgarism, 
you are wrong. Even his pronunciation carries the mark of 
vulgarity along with it ; he calls ^^vous and heinous^ griviotts 
and hiniotis; he goes to wards, and not "towards," such a place. 
He affects to use long words, to give him the appearance of a 
man of learning, but frequently mistakes their meanings and 
^Idom^ if ever, pronounces them properly. 
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All this must be avoided, if you would not be supposed to 
have kept company with footmen and housemaids. Never 
have recourse to proverbial or vulgar sayings ; use neither 
favourite nor hard words, but seek for the most elegant ; be 
careful in the management of them, and depend on it your 
labour will not be lost; for nothing is more engaging than a 
fashionable and polite address. 

Were all men to think before they speak, they would sel- 
dom speak improperly; but the misfortune is, that they speak 
before they think. As this, therefore, is a fault, so also it is 
to be tediously studying every thing we say. There are a sort 
of people who affect to be extremely nice in their language, 
and whose words follow so slowly that we often lose the con- 
nection before we have heard them out. These men are in 
constant labour, and we are obliged to wait till they are 
delivered of their notions: they are made up of phrases and 
quaint turns, as singular as their gestures and their carriage; 
and in affecting to be thought men of sense, they become ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous. 

ADDRESS, PHRASEOLOGY, AND SMALL-TALK. 

In all good company, we meet with a certain manner, 
phraseology, and general conversation, that distinguish the 
well-bred man. This can be acquired only by frequenting 
good company, and by being particularly attentive to all that 
passes there. 

When invited to dine or sup at the house of any welUbred 
man, observe how he does the honours of his table, and mark 
his manner of treating his company. 

Attend to the compliments of congratulation or condolence 
that he pays; and take notice of his address to his superiors, 
his equals, and his inferiors : nay, his very look and tone of 
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voice are worthy your attention, for we cannot please without 
a union of them all. 

There is a certain distinguishing diction that mai^s the 
well-bred man; a certain language of conversation, that every 
gentleman should be master of. Saying to a man just married, 
"I wish you joy ;" or to one who has lost his wife, "I am sorry 
for your loss;" and both perhaps with an unmeaning counte- 
nance; may be civil, tut it is nevertheless vulgar. A well-bred 
man will express the same thing more elegantly, and with a 
look of sincerity that shall attract the esteem of the person he 
speaks to. He will advance to the one with warmth and 
cheerfulness, and squeezing him, perhaps, by the hand, will say, 
"Believe me, my dear sir, I have scarce words to express the 
joy I feel, upon your happy alliance with such or such a fam- 
ily," &c. ; to the other, in affliction, he will advance more slowly, 
and, with a peculiar composure of voice and countenance, 
begin his condolence with, " I hope, sir, you will do me the 
justice to be persuaded, that I am not insensible to your un- 
happiness ; that I take part in your distress, and shall ever 
be affected when you are so." Some will tell you, that these 
are merely compliments, and as such, it is dissimulation ; if 
dissimulation in this sense be a fault, it is a fault on the right 
side ; these compliments are considered as words of course, 
and therefore lead into no error. We are not to expect 
friendship from every man we meet, but we may expect 
civility and a polished behaviour. A certain mode of com- 
plimenting, then, marks the well-bred man from the vulgar, 
and we may learn what company the man has kept by his 
words and phrases. Slight, genteel compliments are accept- 
able, but fulsome are nauseous, and create disgust. It pro- 
vokes contempt rather than pity, to hear what solemn ex- 
pressions of respect and kindness will pass between men upon 
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the most trivial occasions : what vast esteem they have for 
one whom perhaps they never saw before ; how entirely they 
are devoted to his service, suddenly, perhaps, and for no 
reason ; how infinitely they are obliged to him, and for no 
benefit ; and how extremely they are concerned for him, and 
afflicted too, for no cause ! Such trifling with common sense 
should be avoided and detested ; we should never compliment 
away our integrity, or speak so as to deceive ; but the polite 
diction, the compliments, I am recommending, are mere com- 
plaisances, such as make all conversation agreeable, and may 
be defined a constant endeavour to please those we address, 
so far as we can do it innocently. It renders a superior amiable, 
an equal agreeable, an inferior acceptable, and makes every 
one in the company pleased with himself. 

Your first address to, and indeed all your conversation with, 
your superiors, should be open, cheerful, and respectful ; with 
your equals, warm, and animated ; with your inferiors, hearty, 
free, and unreserved. 

There is a fashionable kind of small-talk which, however 
trifling it may be thought, has its use in mixed companies : of 
course, you should endeavour to acquire it. By small-talk, I 
mean, a great deal to say upon pleasant though unimportant 
matters ; and especially^the novelties of the time. 

COMPLETENESS OP CHARACTER AND HABITS. DAILY LIFE. 

Completeness of character is greatly to be desired. Having 
laid the foundation for a strong, noble, and enduring edifice, in 
substantial knowledge, right principles, true virtue, and re- 
ligion, let nothing be wanting to finish, beautify, and adorn it. 
There are many subordinate things that enter into the compo- 
sition of a finished character, which, though comparatively 
small, yet have an important bearing upon a man's usefulness 
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and happiness. The most essential of these maj be taken 
notice of under a few general heads. 

HEALTH. 

It is every man's duty to take good care of his health. Mens 
tana in corpore sano — a sound mind in a sound body, is justly 
styled the greatest of earthly blessings. You may have all 
other things that earth can give, and yet, without health to en- 
joy them, what are they to you ? I knew a man possessing 
large wealth and the luxuries of every clime, who could take 
nothing but gruel received through a tube no larger than a 
quill, and was doomed to years of suffering terminating only 
in death. This man had an excellent constitution, and might 
have enjoyed strong health to a good old age. Yet he fell in 
the midst of his days. It was no unavoidable disaster or inno- 
cent cause that brought him down; it was improvidence, inat- 
tention, exposures to the atmosphere, and intemperate living. 

In the season of youth, while so abundantly supplied with 
the sap of life, while the fountains are so full that they seem 
incapable of ever failing, you are very liable to presume too 
much upon your constitution, and to make those invasions 
upon it which will afterwards cost you bitter and unavailing 
repentance. My directions respecting health will be princi- 
pally of the conservative kind. There are some trite and 
homely proverbs which are yet well worth keeping for 
their important truth. Among these is the one which you 
have heard a thousand times, "An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure." It is my humble aim to administer 
an ounce of prevention! 

C^EER^ULNESS. 

It is unnecessary here to explain that law of our constita- 
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lion, by which cheerfulness contributes to health, and melan- 
choly to disease. Let it suffice to state the fact. Moral causes 
operate upon the human system as powerfully as physical, 
though not so instantaneously and obviously. All the dis- 
positions and passions which have the melancholic and the 
unsocial type — such as gloom, sorrow, grief, fear, despondency; 
and such as envy, anger, malice, jealousy, revenge — ^tend to 
vitiate the secretions, especially those of the stomach and liver; 
consequently to impair the digestion, the standard of health, 
and gradually derange the system. On the contrary, all the 
dispositions and affections which have the cheerful and the 
benevolent type — such as hope, joy, peace, gladness, content- 
ment; and such as love, gratitude, satisfaction, delight, kindness 
— ^tend to promote the healthful and vigorous exercise of all the 
functions of physical life. Sin, dark and malignant, tends to 
kill the body, as well as the soul. But religion, that "fruit of 
the Spirit" which is "love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance," not only saves 
the soul from death, but tends to impart health, energy, and 
length of days to the body. 

Expelling all the dark and sour tempers, by keeping your 
heart full of love to God and man; being resigned to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, and "contented with such things as 
you have;" keeping "always a conscience void of offence 
towards God, and towards men," so that your head may be 
sweetly pillowed at night, and refreshing slumbers may ever 
visit your eye-lids; learning to take the brighter view of every 
prospect, and to "trust in the Lord at all times;" avoiding 
impatience, irritation, fretfulness; maintaining a benignant, 
serene, calm, sunny spirit — ^will hold forth such charming 
inducements to sweet Health to come and live with you, that 
she will seldom be able to resist your solicitations. 

u 
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Cultivate a cheerful spirit. Cheerfulness is the twin-sister of 
gratitude. They are born together. They walk hand in hand 
through life, and the death of the one breaks the heart of the 
other. Gratitude is the praise which the heart gives to Grod 
for his goodness. Cheerfulness is the external manifestation 
of this praise. 

AIR AND EXERCISE. 

For those whose employments are sedentary, or confined to 
the house, air and exercise are indispensable. One hour every 
day is the least you ought to think of appropriating to some 
pleasant and active exercise, if possible in the open air. It is 
well also to make your exercise contribute to some other useful 
end, besides merely your health. 

Walking is a fine exercise; but then you must trip off 
with energy and speed, and not drag your body along as if 
a burden were upon it. The former exercises and invigorates, 
the latter fatigues and exhausts. To make it beneficial, you 
must acquire a fondness for it; you must love it. In order to 
do this, always, if possible, have some object in view. Con- 
trive to do an errand, or to call on a friend, or to visit some 
interesting scenery, or to pick up some minerals, or to gather 
some botanical specimens; or to divert your mind with what- 
ever agreeable and fine things you may chance to see. 

Hiding on horseback is a noble exercise; but, as I have said 
before, it is ordinarily too expensive; and it is always best not 
to resort to a horse if you can do as well without. If riding 
becomes necessary, let it by all means be done on horseback 
unless you are too feeble to endure it. You might as well think 
of taking exercise in a rocking-chair, (says a writer of the 
rocking-chair country,) as in some of our modem vehicles. 

Practised with moderation, skating affords, for a short season, 
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one of the most exhilarating and healthful of all sports. It 
combines more advantages, with fewer disadvantages, than 
almost any of the strong exercises than can be taken. 

As to the gymnastic onions of climbing, swinging, roll- 
ing, jumping, leaping, &c., in fashion a few years since, they 
have gone so quietly to rest, it is perhaps as well not to disturb 
them! 

REGULAR HOURS. 

These are among the most important means of health and 
long life. You may accustom both the body and the mind to 
almost any sort of regular habits, but you can never accommo- 
date them to irregularities. They must know what to expect, 
and must not be disappointed. 

Haying accustomed, for instance, your stomach to receive its 
food at a particular hour, when that hour arrives it is prepared 
to digest it : but if you eat an hour or two sooner, the stomach 
is taken by surprise ; it is unprepared for its task, and conse- 
quently will do its work badly; as will be indicated by head- 
ache, stupor, or some other morbid symptom. 

The same is true in regard to sleep. Accustom yourself to 
retire to bed at a particular time, and when that time comes, 
your eyes will almost irresistibly close. Retire to rest then, 
and you will immediately fall into sound and refreshing sleep ; 
but pass an hour or two over that time, and a morbid wakeful- 
ness will ensue, from which you will afterwards find it difficult 
to compose yourself to sleep. The effect upon your health 
and spirits will be bad the next day. 

The same principle holds in securing that regular function 
of the bowels which is so essential to health. There is pro- 
bably nothing which costs so little attention, and at the same 
time contributes so much to the healthy action of the whole 
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system. To secure tliis effectually, it is necessary to observe 
the most punctual and exact regularity possible. Very obsti- 
nate constipation may thus be overcome. 

If you would make the most of your constitution, you must 
have a regular and uniform time for occasioning as well as 
meeting the demands of nature. It is not sufficient to say that 
you must eat when you are hungry, drink when you are 
thirsty, sleep when you are sleepy ; you must so conduct your 
daily life, as to be hungry, thirsty, sleepy, in right time and 
degree : then, you must faithfully respond to these calls. If 
you do this, you will never find nature unreasonable in her 
demands. She is always kind and true to deal with ; but then 
she expects you to be faithful and punctual to her necessities, 
and you must not trifle with her laws if you wish not to be 
punished. 

Look abroad over the vegetable creation — ^look up to the 
heavens — see what order and regularity attend these; and 
does the human system, that "harp of thousand strings," 
demand less ? Be assured that all irregularities are a war 
upon your nature. To be out at nights beyond your ordinary 
hour for retiring, to be irregular in the time of your meals, 
to indulge in bed in the morning, to neglect exercise, to fail 
in adapting your dress to the weather, and to your circum- 
stances of exposure — such things may seem to you trifles now ; 
you may not perceive that they injure you; but they are 
exhausting that fountain of health which, while full, may 
give no indications of diminution, but when nearly gone, will 
reveal, to your sorrow, what I now tell you. 

"We can hardly conceive the point of energy to which a 
man may raise himself, and the amount of labour which he 
can accomplish, with not only safety but advantage to his 
health, by habits of strict regularity. As a general rule, all 
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men who have lived long, and accomplished much, have early 
formed and faithfully maintained them. 

I do not mean that a man can never deviate a little from 
his usual course, without injury. It is often convenient and 
sometimes necessary to do this ; and hence nature makes some 
provision for it ; but I speak of the general habit. A man in 
good health, who is habitually regular, may sometimes deviate 
an hour from the usual time of his meal or his rest, without 
injury ; but even this must be allowed under a careful limita- 
tion, or he will overstep the mark at which nature begins to 
rebuke him. 

It is sometimes well to omit a meal, in order to let the organs 
of digestion rest. Unless you live very abstemiously, you will 
probably do well to keep from at least one meal every week; so 
that the absorbents, which are usually behind-hand with the 
secretories, may have an opportunity to overtake them, and 
remove all impurities from the system. But when you omit a 
meal, eat nothing till the usual time for the next meal arrives ; 
and then do not double the quantity. As a general rule, it is 
not good to eat between meals. It tends to vitiate the secre- 
tions, and to disturb the regular operations of nature. 

There is a difference of opinion respecting the number of 
meals which it is best to take in a day. The Romans, who were 
a strong and stately race, took but two. Some among us do 
the same. Three meals is the extent to which any man can go, 
without impairing his constitution, as is proved by the known 
time requisite to digest and dispose of food. If custom had 
established but two meals, it would probably be better than to 
take anything after dinner ; but as you cannot well deviate 
uniformly from this custom, you will do best to accommodate 
your system to it, only letting your third meal be light. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

Addison, I think, somewhere remarks, that " Cleanliness is 
next to godliness." Cleanliness of mind is godliness ; cleanli- 
ness of body seems therefore to be a very natural part of it. It 
has in fact an essential tendency to produce purity of mind, as 
well as to administer to the health of your body, and to the 
comfort of those about you. 

washing. 

Some people only "garnish the outside." They wash their 
hands and face, brush their hair, put on fine clothes, but neglect 
the rest of the body. A thoroughly cleanly person is as careful 
of his whole body, as of his hands and face. The insensible 
perspiration is continually lodging an imperceptible foulness 
upon the skin, which needs to be removed. This should be 
done at least once a week, and if possible every day. Have a 
vessel in your chamber about the size of a common pail, with 
some three or four quarts of cold water, and inunediately after 
rising, and putting off your night-dress, either with or without a 
sponge, wash your body all over. Some plunge the feetiirst; 
some think it best to begin at the top and wash downward. But 
as the first method tends most to excite action in the lower 
extremities and to draw the blood and heat downwards, which is 
always an object, it may be considered the best. No matter 
how cold the water ; if you have to break the ice with your 
feet, it is all the better. You need not fear taking cold, if you 
are tolerably expeditious. Having performed the ablution, first 
wipe your body dry; then, take a coarse towel, and rub yourself 
briskly till you are in a fine glow. The whole process may 
occupy ten or fifteen minutes, and no portion of the day will be 
^pent with more advantage to your health. 
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CLEANING THE TEETH. 

Among the most important objects of attention in cleanliness 
are the teeth. They should be brushed with pure cold water 
after every meal, and on retiring at night. If this does not 
suffice to keep them clean, brush them once in two or three 
days, with a mixture of charcoal and Peruvian bark. An occa- 
sional use of fine charcoal will not wear down the enamel, and 
the bark will invigorate the gums. The latter, in a pure state, 
may be used constantly. Have nothing to do with the various 
dentifrices which you find in the shops. If you resort to them, 
there is more than an even chance that they will injure your 
teeth. Cleanliness of the teeth, besides preserving their sound- 
ness, tends also to keep the breath sweet ; and what more 
desirable for your own convenience, but especially for that of 
your neighbours ? It is no despicable item of benevolence, 
always to have a sweet breath. 

SHAVING. 

If you require to be shaved, this should be done next ; for it 
saves time to do all your toileting at once. It is well for every 
young man to take one or two lessons about shaving and keep- 
ing his razor in order, from some experienced barber. Always 
shave with cold water. Barbers use warm, because they have 
to accommodate themselves to the habits of those whom they 
shave. The use of cold water saves much time and trouble — 
tends to preserve the smoothness and beauty of the skin ; and 
when you have accustomed your face to it, you will shave as 
• easily with cold water as with warm. By all means learn to 
shave yourself. To be dependent upon a barber for shaving, 
is an expense of time ; of money : of convenience, especially 
when on a journey where no barber is at hand ; sometimes of 
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morals ; and not unfrequently of health. How often is a cer- 
tain disease of the skin communicated from one face to another, 
at the barber's shop, by the brush and razor ? If you have the 
higher notions of neatness, you will shave yourself, and that 
too in your own chamber, and with your own tools. All the 
time requisite for the whole business of ablution, dressing, 
shaving, and adjusting the toilet, so as to be ready for the 
duties of the day, need not be more than some twenty or thirty 
minutes at the longest. 

THE HAIR. 

When I speak of universal ablution, I except, as a general 
rule, the hair. It injures the hair to wet it often. It takes 
out the oil, renders it coarse and bushy, and in various ways 
impairs its health and beauty. The brush and the comb are 
the ordinary instruments for cleansing the hair. Some only 
use a brush. This is wrong. It may not be necessary every 
morning to use a comb in connection with the brush, but in 
the course of a few days, in the case of every healthy head, 
there is more or less of a secretion, called dandruff, formed on 
the surface of the cranium, which should be removed by a fine- 
tooth comb. The excitement of the comb upon the cuticle, in 
connection with the cleansing process, has no despicable effect 
upon the important organ that lies beneath. It is said that 
sometimes the student, whose brain has become torpid from 
long neglect of this duty, on giving his head a thorough comb- 
ing has been enabled to think again freely. 

BATHING. 

The cold shower-bath is excellent. It is a most congenial 
and powerful tonic ; and when you have become accustomed to 
it, it is an agreeable method of ablution. It requires a little 
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resolution at first ; and in some instances the tonic is too great, 
and produces a headache. This may be prevented by having 
the water at first slightly tepid, and thus becoming gradually 
inured to it in a cold state. Many people use this bath every 
morning as soon as they rise. It is the most expeditious me- 
thod of universal ablution that can be taken. 

The warm-bath is a luxury which should not be often 
indulged in. The objections to the frequent use of the warm- 
bath are, that it debilitates the system ; impairs the vitality of 
the skin, rendering it dry and inactive ; exposes to taking of 
cold. For people in good health it is unnecessary, but for 
invalids it has important uses. 

SWIMMING. 

Swimming in the pure ocean, or in ponds and rivers, besides 
affording the best of all ablutions, is one of the purest, most 
healthful, and delightful of sports. If practicable, every young 
man should learn to swim. It may save his life; it will 
doubtless add to his health and pleasure. Nearly all the 
deaths by drowning might be prevented, if children were 
taught to swim, and never to be afraid of water. 

FOOD. 

Almost any kind of food may ordinarily be used vnth 
safety, if taken in the proper time, manner, and quantity. 
Still there is a choice ; the more simple the food, and simply 
prepared, the better it is for health. The following table 
exhibits the proportion of nutriment in different articles of 
food,, as ascertained by chemical analysis, and furnished in Dr. 
Alcott's " Teacher on the Human Constitution." 
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VEGETABLES. 

Lentils, ninety-four per cent.; peas, ninety-three per cent.; 
beans, from eighty-nine to ninety- two per cent.; rice, ninety 
per cent.; wheat, eighty-five per cent.; barley, eighty-three 
per cent.; rye, eighty per cent.; meat, upon an average, thirty- 
five per cent.; potatoes, twenty-five per cent.; beets, four- 
teen per cent.; carrots, ten per cent.; cabbage, seven per 
cent.; greens, six per cent.; turnips, four per cent. That 
is, four parts, six parts, &c«, in a hundred parts. 

From the above table you perceive that bread, rice, beans, 
peas, &c., have more than twice the nourishment of flesh, more 
than three times the nourishment of potatoes, and more than 
ten times the nourishment of cabbage, turnips, &c. Now there 
is always danger of taking too much nourishment in any given 
bulk. From twenty-five to thirty or forty per cent, of nou- 
rishment is ordinarily as much as the system can well bear, 
in the quantity taken at a full meal. Hence, to make a fiiU 
meal of bread or rice is not well. It should be diluted with 
the less nourishing vegetables. Of these, potatoes are beyond 
comparison the best. Even then, the more nourishing articles 
should be taken sparingly. Indeed, for men who do not 
labour, good mealy potatoes alone contain about the right 
proportion of nourishment. A man may live on these alone, 
and enjoy the soundest health. You see what idle notions, in 
more ways than one, are commonly entertained, about animal 
and vegetable food respectively. 

CONDUCT OP MEALS. 

It may not be superfluous to add, that it is well to spend a 
few moments before meals, in unbending and diverting the 
mind ; and not to go to table with it oppressed with care, or 
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intensely engaged in any study or business. The food should 
be eaten slowly, and should be thoroughly masticated, in order 
that it may be perfectly permeated by the solvent and gastric 
juices, which are essential to digestion. 

Also agreeable company and conversation at table help to 
promote digestion, and to give a healthy tone to the secretions. 
A meal taken in solitude, especially if the mind is in an unso- 
cial or oppressed state, will not do you half the good that 
it would if taken in a cheerful and social manner. Hence 
Providence has given us a relish for the social board. 

As to the quantity to be eaten, if a man is in perfect health, 
his appetite is the best guide. But the stomach is so fre- 
quently more or less in a morbid state, that this guide must 
be followed with some caution. Most people eat too much. 
When you have eaten so much as to feel oppressed, heavy, 
or dull, you may know you have transgressed. Be careful the 
next time. People should always leave off eating at the point 
when they feel refreshed, and can go directly to their business 
and study, not only with unabated, but with increased vigour 
and delight. How many almost spoil their afternoons by the 
fulness of their dinners ! 



DRINK. 

If you subsist much upon a vegetable diet, you will require 
less drink than if much upon animal. The former keeps the 
system cool and even in its temperament ; the latter tends to 
a febrile action, which creates thirst. Most people drink too 
much. I mean merely as to quantity. A morbid thirst may 
be produced by over-drinking, as weU as a morbid appetite 
by over-eating. 

The best drink, beyond a question, both at meals and at 
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all other times, is pure cold water. The water should be 
perfectly pure, fresh, and cold. 

TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 

Coffee and green-tea are powerful narcotic stimulants, 
and tend strongly to undermine the tone of the stomach, pro- 
duce dyspepsia, induce dejection of spirits, affect the brain, &c. 
The same is true, in a far more limited extent, of black-tea. 
Chocolate and cocoa are good beverages when taken weak, 
and well diluted with milk; having the evil tendencies of tea 
and coffee in a much slighter degree, though sometimes pro- 
ducing heaviness. Some take a cup of hot water, seasoned 
with sugar and milk. This is a delicious cordial to those who 
like it, and probably the best of all drinks, excepting pure 
water. But all warm drinks tend to debilitate the stomach 
and impair digestion. J£ you should adopt the plan of taking 
with your meals only pure cold water or milk, you will in a 
short time acquire a simplicity and purity of taste which would 
render them the most delicious of all drinks; and you would 
find a reward also in a keener relish for your food, and in 
more uniform health and spirits. One, who abandoned en- 
tirely the use of coffee and tea three years since, observed to 
me, a few days ago, that he never till^then knew the luxury 
of pure cold water. 

FERMENTED AND SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 

As to wines, beers, cordials, cider, and all fermented and 
alcoholic drinks, the more intelligent physicians are agreed 
that it is best for health, as a general rule, to abstain entirely 
from their use. 

«I never suffer," says Sir Astley Cooper, « ardent spirits in 
my house, thinking them evil spirits ; and if persons could 
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witness the white livers, the dropsies, and the shattered ner- 
vous systems which I have seen, as the consequence of 
drinking them, they would be aware that spirits and poisons are 
synonymous terms." Dr. Lettsom declares, that " nearly all 
the illness of his adult patients, and most of the cases of 
sudden death, were occasioned by the practice of taking a 
glass of spirits-and-water after dinner;" and Dr. Trotter fully 
confirms the opinion. Dr. Buchan says, "malt-liquor oc- 
casions obstructions, inflammations of the lungs, &c., which 
are brought on by the glutinous and indigestible nature of 
strong ale;" and he tells us, that "wine and spirits are still 
worse, as they inflame the blood, and tear the tender vessels 
of the lungs to pieces." Dr. Beddoes tells us, that " vinous 
liquors are a two-edged sword : wine, by its first operation, 
promotes indigestion; and, by its second, even if genuine, 
(which is very far indeed from being always the case,) is 
changed to vinegar on the stomach." A Dublin physician 
affirms, that " if an end were put to the drinking of port, 
sherry, punch, &c., physicians and apothecaries would be 
ruined, and medical drugs would be quite unnecessary;" and 
adds, that " if ten young men, of the age of twenty-one years, 
drink a glass of ardent spirits or pint of port or sherry per 
day, the lives of eight of them will be shortened by ten or 
fifteen years each." " Strong beer," cries another physician, 
" has no power to allay intemperate habits, but it will finish 
what ardent spirits began," He further says, that "beer 
gives us the stupidity of the idiot, and ardent spirits the frenzy 
of the demon." Dr Barker, of America, relates, that " Gene- 
ral Jackson observed, that soldiers who drank nothing but 
cold water endured hard duty and excessive cold much better 
than soldiers who drank intoxicating liquors.'' Dr. Paris 
observes, that *^ happy is he who considers water the best 
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drink." I subjoin, that, if any of these sayings seem hyper- 
bolical, or a little excessive, still, to read, repeat, and remember 
them, will be eminently useful, if they help to impress us with 
the belief of the small comparative utility of spirituous and 
fermented liquors, and of the fearful dangers of their frequent 
and even moderate use. It is a happiness to know, that, not- 
withstanding appearances to the contrary, there is, in England 
at least, a much smaller consumption of ardent spirits at this 
day, (the increase of the population considered,) than at any 
period for a hundred years gone by. 

It may help to dissuade you from ever growing too fond of 
the ardent spirits in common use, to know something of the 
mischievous ingredients of which they are made, for the mere 
sake of profit to the dealer. 

"It is well known," says the author of an account of * Xion- 
don asit is,' "that the gin consumed is composed of the most 
destructive poisons. The London dram-shop-keeper, to make 
the liquor intoxicating, and, at the same time to increase his 
profit on its sale, adds oil of vitriol, sugar of lead, alum, tur- 
pentine, and other drugs, in large proportions ; reckless alike 
of his own character, and of the injury he inflicts on the com- 
munity. The spirit is sent out by the distiller in a pure form, 
and of uniform strength ; but the publican dilutes and adul- 
terates it in various ways, and with impunity, for there is no 
law sufficient to prevent or punish this atrocious act: the 
dilution may be effected before the eyes of the exciseman, and 
(as stated by one of the witnesses before the House of Com- 
mons' committee on drunkenness) he dares not interfere, the 
only duty of the officer being to see that there is no increase of 
the stock at the distiller's strength without a proper p^mit ; 
consequently, the publican commences operations on the gin 
^ soon as it arrives on his premises, and large quantities of 
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oil of vitriol, alum, nitre, ether, turpentine, white copperas, 
and salt of tartar, with copious tributes of water, are added 
to the original stock, which now undergoes a change in its 
quality, (speaking chemically,) the result of which is, that 
the compound, instead of being a wholesome spirituous liquor, 
becomes an acrid ether ; its taste is changed from a pure al- 
coholic flavour to that of a fiery poison, which almost exco- 
riates the palate and throat as it is swallowed ; and a fluid 
more highly injurious to the animal economy could scarcely 
be invented. Thus, instead of the people taking a wholesome 
spirit in moderation, they take an immoderate quantity of a 
raw poisonous compound, more nearly allied to vitriolic ether 
than to any other fluid. It may not be amiss to mention, 
also, that the distiller's price is fourteen shillings the gallon, 
eight and sixpence of which is duty ; whereas the publican 
retails his compound at eight shillings the gallon I The in- 
ference from this," as my author concludes, "must be sufii- 
ciently obvious." 

There is a Rabbinical fabulous tradition, that when Noah 
planted the vine, Satan attended upon the occasion, and oflered 
in gratitude, a sacrifice, of a lamb, a lion, a monkey, and a 
hog ; all which animals were intended as symbols of the de- 
grees of drink. When a man begins to drink, he is meek 
and gentle as a lamb ; after this, grows bold as a lion ; next, 
as foolish as a monkey ; and finally, he wallows in the mire, 
like a hog. 

TOBACCO, SNUPP, CIGARS, ETC. 

Tobacco, to almost, and perhaps to every person, of an 
unvitiated taste, is oflensive in a high degree. It cannot, in 
any form, be habitually used without injury to health ; nor 
often, without endangering a man's personal cleanliness, and 
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in various ways rendering him a nuisance to those about 
him. 

A considerable majority of the experienced medical men, 
and judicious men of the world, of the present day, agree, 
that tobacco, in any form, soon renders those who use it ema- 
ciated and consumptive ; that it shatters the nerves, makes the 
spirits low and moody ; the throat dry, and demanding stimu- 
lating drinks ; the person filthy; and the habits disagreeable. 

A late newspaper records the death of a young man, at Lei- 
cester, caused by excessive smoking. The deceased, it is said, 
was of a sound constitution, and, with the exception of cigars, 
temperate in everything. He was seized with a sudden pros- 
tration of strength, which proved fatal in a few days. On a 
post-mortem examination, or examination after death, the body 
exhibited '^no traces of disease." Two medical men attribute 
his death solely to great indulgence in smoking. 

Young men should consider the wanton and fruitless expense 
of smoking cigars, exclusive of the other mischiefs. The con- 
ductor of an omnibus, accused, the other day, of some act of 
dishonesty towards his employer, pleaded that he really could 
not live on his mere wages of twenty-four shillings a- week, for 
that his cigars alone cost him fourteen of the money ! 

A humorous writer thus endeavours to ridicule the dis- 
gusting practice: "In order to show off with propriety, you 
must have a cigar. This is imperative; no gentleman can 
pretend to be a gentleman unless he smokes his cigar ; and the 
sooner you master this accomplishment the better. If you are 
a lively smoker, you must smoke a little and grin a little, by 
turns. There is no definite time for smoking ; it is best to 
begin in the morning, and if perchance you should be one of 
the useful class, as it is miscalled, by all means smoke your 
cigar as you go to ^office :' it has such a foreign air with it» and 
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looks SO unlike business and respectability, and all that sort of 
old-fashioned nonsense ! The best places for puffing cigars are 
certainly the public streets, or on the outsides of stage-coaches 
— ^it makes it so agreeable to the other passengers, particularly 
to the females." 

^^ If you are so unfc»*tunate," says a modern author, ^^as to 
have contracted the low habit of smoking, be careful to practise 
it under certain restrictions; at least so long as you are desirous 
of being considered fit for civilized society. The first mark of 
a gentleman is a sensitive regard for the feelings of others ; 
therefore smoke where it is least likely to prove personally 
oflfensive, by making your clothes smell. What man of deli- 
cacy could presume to address a lady with his breath smelling 
of onions ? Yet tobacco is equally odious. The tobacco-smoker 
in public is the most selfish animal imaginable ; he perseveres 
in contaminating the pure and fragrant air, careless whom he 
annoys, and is but the fitting inmate of a tavern ! 

^' Smoking in the streets, or in a theatre, is only practised 
by shop-boys, pseudo-fashionables, and the 'swell mob.' 

"All songs fliat you see written in praise of smoking, in 
magazines, or newspapers, or hear sung upon the stage, are 
pt^s, paid for by the proprietors of cigar-divans and tobacco- 
shops, to make their trade popular ; therefore, never believe 
nor be deluded by them. 

"Never be seen in cigar-divans or billiard-rooms ; they are 
frequented, at best, by an equivocal set. No good can be 
gained there ; and a man loses his respectability by being seen 
entering or coming out of such places. 

"As snuff-taking," pursues the same writer, "is merely an 
idle, dirty habit, practised by stupid people, in the unavailing 
endeavour to clear their stolid intellect, and, as it is not a custom 
particularly offensive to their neighbours, it maybe left to each 

X 
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individaal as to whether it be continued or not. An ^ elegant' 
cannot take nvuch snuff without decidedly losing caste.' 

^< ^Doctor/ said an old gentleman, an inveterate snuff-taker, 
to a physician, *is it true, that snuff destroys the olfactory 
nerves, clogs, and otherwise iiyures the brain V *It cannot be 
true,' was the caustic reply; ^ since those who have brains 
never take snuff.' "* 

MEDICINE. 

It is to be hoped and expected, that if you live according to 
the above directions, you will enjoy perfect and constant health, 
so as seldom or never to require any medical treatment. Should 
your system at any time become a little deranged, you may 
generally effect a cure by omitting a meal, or living lighter than 
usual for a few days. This gives the absorbents time to fetch 
up their arrears, and thus restore the lost balance in the system. 

But if your disease is of a serious character, and you are in 
doubt what to do, have immediate recourse to a scientific and 
skilful physician. Never trifle with your health by putting it 
in the power of ignorant quacks. You often hear a great noise 
about the wonderful cures of quacks ; but remember that the 
dew and the rain, which most safely and effectully resuscitate 
the drooping vegetation, are silent and noiseless. It is charac- 
teristic of quacks that they have no modesty. The few 
instances of cure which they effect, or rather which take place 
in despite of them, are trumpeted loudly; while the scores and 
hundreds which they kill, are hid away in the earth and 
forgotten. 

The surgical and medical care of the body involves, however, 
several departments, and a man may have all necessary know- 

* Hints on Etiquette. 
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ledge and skill in some one of them, without being a regularly- 
educated physician and surgeon in the largest sense. Thus a 
man may be a good dentist, or a good bone-setter and restorer 
of injured limbs, without having gone through with a full 
course of medical instruction. Such men are not quacks. They 
may have science and excellent skill, as far as they profess or 
attempt, j A quack is a man who professes beyond his know- 
ledge, and sustains himself by empiricism and the credulity of 
the ignorant. 

The same caution may be extended to all patent and quack 
medicines. 

More persons are injured by quack-medicines than the world 
is aware of. The truth is, all who are benefited by them are 
proud to proclaim it as a triumph of ignorance over science ; 
while those who are injured incline, through shame, td conceal 
the fact that they have resorted to these means. I speak from 
personal knowledge. • Having attended somewhat to medicine, 
and having been conversant with sick people, I have sometimes 
heard the confession at last reluctantly made by them, that they 
have been secretly tampering with quack-medicines. A young 
man, whom I saw once at his bed-side, just escaped with his 
life, but was disabled from business several months, from taking 
the hygeian pills. It was a long time before the mortified young 
man would confess what he had been doing. His disease was 
nothing more than what a little fasting, with a simple pill or 
two, would have cured in twenty-four hours I 

But ignorance and empiricism are by no means confined to 
quacks. In deed the whole sciences of physiology and medicine 
are as yet so imperfectly understood, that the best of physicians 
sometimes err. Every person should endeavour, by prudent 
habits of living, to keep his system in such a state as never to 
be obliged to have resort to medical treatment. We read in 
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the Grecian fables of a certain Scholasticos, who told the doctor 
he was ashamed to meet him, because he had never had occa- 
sion to employ him. It would be desirable that you should 
always have the same occasion to be afflicted with shame 
whenever you meet the doctor. 

Many young men become the victims of disease, and even 
go down to an early grave, through causes whicht might be 
easily prevented or removed by some precautionary knowledge 
upon this subject ; and some from an improper shyness about 
consulting or complaining. 

FENCING. 

Fencing is a very fine accomplishment, and very good 
exercise; but a very impertinent ingredient in the character of 
a man of business. Too little skill only exposes you to more 
hazard; and too much is, perhaps, an inducement to seek 
quarrels, rather than to avoid them; the consequences of which 
are sometimes fatal, always dangerous. Leave, then, the sword 
in other hands than yours. 

music. 

Music is another of those accomplishments which are ge- 
nerally quite superfluous in such a station as yours; nay, not 
only useless, but absolutely detrimental : to have one's head 
filled with crotchets being a proverbial phrase to denote a man 
beside himself. Frequent operas and concerts but very rarely; 
affect not any skill in compositions, or to determine the 
merit of masters, or trust yourself to perform on any in- 
strument, or keep company with such as make music their 
profession. There is an infatuation attends pursuits of itm 
nature, and the moment you attach yourself to them, you will 
decline both in your credit and fortune. Loss of time and 
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increase of expense are the immediate consequences: at taverns^ 
you must think it a favour if a performer contributes to your 
entertainment, for which you must both defray his reckoning, 
and load yourself and your friends with benefit-tickets, most 
of which you must pay for out of your own pocket; and what 
you voluntarily do for one, will be demanded by the rest, 
whereby you will expose yourself to an annual rent-charge, 
and annual solicitations. 

PLAYHOUSES AND PLATERS. 

Foe the same reason, never be prevailed upon to set your 
foot behind the scenes of a playhouse; the creatures to be 
found there being but so many birds of prey, that hover round 
you only to devour; full of fawning and flattery to win 
your favour, and insolently ridiculing the cit, the moment 
your back is turned. Content yourself, then, with putting 
them to their proper use on the stage, and entertain yourself 
with their humour, out of reach of their impertinence. 
Not that I would be understood to recommend a frequent 
resort to the theatres on any terms: on the contrary, visit 
them but rarely. 

GAMING AND SHARPERS. 

But gaming is the curse that spreads the widest, and sticks 
the closest. It is the livelihood of many. In certain com- 
panies, if cards are called for, let it be a signal for you to 
take your leave; nor let the proposal of a trifling stake be. a 
bait to induce you to sit down. Adventurers heat themselves 
by play, as cowards do by wine; and he that began timorously, 
niay, by degrees, surpass the whole party in rashness and 
extravagance. Besides, as avarice is one of our strongest pas- 
sions, so nothing flatters it more than play. Good success has 
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an almost irresistible charm; and ill prompts us to put all to 
the hazard, to recover our losses. Either way, nothing is 
more infatuating or destructive. 

This is but a faint sketch of the mischiefs attending gaming, 
even if all fair. But, where it is otherwise, which often 
happens, as numbers have found to their cost, what can save 
the wretched dupe from imminent and inevitable ruin? Or, 
who can enumerate the snares, the blinds, the lures employed 
by sharpers, to entrap their prey, and ratify the premeditated 
mischief? To be safe then, keep out of the possibility of 
danger. Strangers, however dazzling their appearance, are 
always to be mistrusted. Even persons who prided themselves 
on their birth, rank, and fortune, have, of late, been found 
confederates with these splendid pickpockets. And to play 
with your friends, is an infallible receipt to lose them. For, 
if you plunder them, they will abandon you with resentment; 
and if they plunder you, they will decline an interview, that 
must be attended with secret ill-will, if not open reproaches. 
To avoid all these hazards, play not at all; but, when you find 
yourself giving way to the dangerous temptation, by casting 
your eyes on those who live in pomp and luxury by these 
execrable means, let their rotten reputations, and the contempt 
always connected with them, deter you from the detestable 
ambition of making your way to fortune by the same infernal 
road; or, if that reflection proves ineffectual for your preserva- 
tion, look with horror on the numbers of meagre faces that 
haunt gaming-houses, as ghosts are said to do the places where 
their treasure is buried, who earn an infamous livelihood by 
being the tools of those very people to whom they owe their 
ruin, in order to reduce others to the like wretchedness. 
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All gaming for money, whether by cards, chess, billiards, 
dice, ball-playing, horse-racing, lotteries, &c., it would be 
superfluous here to condemn. It is taken for granted, that no 
young man, who has self-respect, and a sense of his moral 
accountability, will ever engage in gambling. 

But there are some innocent games, so called, which may 
claim a passing notice. A wise man once said, " When I was 
a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child ; but when I became a man I put away childish 
things." It is the misfortune of some men, that they never 
learn to put away their childish things. There are many 
pleasant little games which well become children, but it is 
difficult to find a game that is becoming of a man. 

The various games of cards, when no money is staked, are 
by some considered harmless amusements. But cards are 
very bewitching ; so that, when a fondness for them is ac- 
quired, they can hardly fail to waste time and dissipate the 
mind. 

Backgammon is a perfectly idle and senseless game. It 
neither implies nor produces any exercise, knowledge, wit, 
wisdom, or skill. It is a game of mere chance, and is good 
for nothing but to amuse children and kiU time. 

Draughts and its kindred games have some more sense, but 
it is a sense of no value. Neither the exercise, knowledge, 
nor skill obtained by playing draughts, is of any advantage 
whatever, either to society or to the individual who plays. 

Chess is a much more profound game, but to this also there 
are serious objections. It consumes much time, exhausts the 
mind, affords a mental discipline of very little if any value, and 
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affords no exercise. It is a great consumer of time and strength, 
to no adequate profit. 

Billiards afford more exercise, but it is in the confinement 
of a room; and the game affords no intellectual or moral im- 
provement. The same time spent, in the open air, in walking, 
or riding, or chopping wood, would afford much more ad- 
vantage both to mind and body. 

Bowls and nine^pins have one advantage over all the above 
games, that they afford good exercise in the open air. If they 
could be separated from all bad associations and immoral ten- 
dencies, and considered merely as exercise, there seems no 
objection to them, provided a man could resort to nothing 
that would answer his purpose better. The same may be 
said of playing ball, pitching quoits, and similar diversions. 

It is a general truth, that those persons who are good at 
games are good at nothing else. Generally speaking, good 
players are but miserable and useless persons. And when we 
consider how many other m,ethods of exercise there are, quite 
as effectual, and far better; the fact that games have Hide or 
no tendency to improve the mind, but rather the reverse; the 
numerous methods of recreation to which resort may be had, 
which do elevate and improve the mind; the consequent waste 
of time in gaming, which might be spent in acquiring valua- 
ble knowledge; and the known positive tendency of games 
to immorality and vice — ^remains there a doubt, as to whether 
or not it were better to dismiss them? 



TRANSACTING AND ENTERING INTO BUSINESS. 

From the great variety of general topics to which I have 
Verted, I return to advising you, in an especial manner, as 
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a future man of business; your destination to which state of 
life is the peculiar object of your apprenticeship. 

MAN OF BUSINESS. 

Evert young man should look forward to some settled and 
permanent business. Even if he has property, he should still 
pursue some useful calling. It is one of the greatest calami- 
ties, for any young man to come forward into life, depending 
for his subsistence upon an inherited patrimony. 

He that begins service as an apprentice late, should serve 
as a journeyman, or as a clerk, the longer. This is the way 
of students. If they do not begin preparation for college till 
twenty, they do not usually enter upon their professions till 
about thirty; nor do they often abbreviate this course, without 
finding occasion to regret it afterwards. You had better act in 
the capacity of a clerk or a journeyman three years too long, than 
enter upon business one year, or even six months, too soon. 
Be not impatient. Your harvest will be the riper and more 
abundant when it comes. There is no better way to make 
our future condition good, than to do present duty well. 
Learn your business perfectly, gain the entire confidence of 
your master, secure what capital you can to commence with, 
follow the indications of Providence ; and eventually an open- 
ing will present itself in the best time and manner. 

CONDUCT IN business. 

Having entered upon business, if you will allow the com- 
mon expression, " stick to it" It is one of the best maxims in 
the world, "Every man to his trade." If you would not 
involve yourself in trouble, have nothing to do with investments 
and speculations foreign to your own csdling. You may think 
to do it secretly, but it will be found out ; public confidence 
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in you will thus be impaired, and it is a chance if you do not 
become embarrassed in your business, and finally fail. Ton 
have sowed to the wind, and must expect to reap the whirl- 
wind. 

I am aware that in following this advice you will often have 
to resist very urgent solicitations, but I hope you will have 
firmness enough to do it ; you will find your reward in the 
end. You will live to see those who do otherwise tempest- 
tossed, and driven to their '^ wits' end" upon a dark and squally 
sea, and perhaps foundered and lost, while you are riding 
proudly into port, richly laden, under a full sail and a clear sky. 

CAUTION IN BUSINESS. 

Begin cautiously, and advance slowly and surely. ^' He 
that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, and considereth not 
that poverty shall come upon him." Beware how you extend 
your business too far beyond your means, and ma^e no pro- 
vision for those " trjdng times," which so'frequently visit men 
in business in this age and country of change. If your profit 
is small, reduce your expenses accordingly. It will be the 
better for you at last ; it is usually a misfortune to a young 
man to make money very quick and easy at first. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

Be faithful to all your engagements. Be very careful in 
the first place not to promise what you cannot perform, and 
then to perform what you have promised. In this way you 
will eventually secure the confidence of all who know you ; 
and nothing can be more important to your success and use* 
fulness. 
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SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

Depend as much as possible upon your own resources. A 
small, snug business, done principally upon your own means, 
is better than a large business done upon a hired capital. 
Make it a prominent point to be independent. It is dangerous 
to depend much upon the assistance of relatives and friends ; 
there are many such who will treat you kindly as long as you 
have no favours to solicit, but the moment you ask them for 
aid they will look askance at you. 

RELATIONS. 

" Anything but cousins," said one man, and " Deliver me 
from my friends," said another, after having tried in vain to 
obtain expected aid from them. It is a fact, and may be 
explained, that relatives are sometimes less inclined to assist 
each other, than to assist a stranger. It frequently happens, 
that the rich relatives of a young man will do little or nothing 
to encourage and start him in business ; will even turn a deaf 
ear to his most urgent solicitations ; while they are absolutely 
generous towards other people, and other objects. 

In analysing the cause of this, we should probably find it 
to be, first, that they suppose they shall get no credit for 
benevolence by simply helping a relative ; secondly, they fear 
that if they assist him he will become their hanger-on ; that 
he will learn to depend upon them, and that they will have 
to sustain him ; thirdly, they have less confidence in his suc- 
cess than in that of a stranger, through various consequences 
of familiarity ; and finally, if he promises to do well, they may 
be a little jealous of him, lest he should some time or other 
vie with them or their children. This jealousy of cousins, 
and sometimes of brothers, is very great ; even while they 
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are on the most loving terms of social intimacy. There are 
no other persons in the world towards whom they are some- 
times so sharp and severe in money-matters, as towards each 
other. 

Indeed, you will not have been long in the world, before 
you will have found it to be a delicate and thankless task to 
solicit favours from any source ; and to be your best way to 
confer aU the benefits you can upon others, but to ask favours 
of none. Let your friends see that you can get along without 
tMfeir aid, then they will be most forward to assist you, and 
you wiU be most likely never to need their assistance. I 
know a young man who, after trying in vain to obtain assist- 
ance from a rich uncle and from other sources, to set him up 
in business, at last resolved to ask no£[iore favours, but to do 
the best he could without them. Having served two years 
longer as a clerk, he began a very small business, which gra- 
dually extended. Within two or three years more, the rich 
uncle saw how things were going with him, and came forward 
of his own accord and offered to assist him to any amount ; 
but he declined receiving it. He is now a rich man, and is 
probably as well able to assist his uncle, as his uncle to assist 
him. Had he been set up in business, and trusted with a 
large capital, it would probably have injured, perhaps have 
ruined him. It not unfrequently happens, that a young man, 
put into business by his father or some other person, and 
intrusted with a large sum of money, within five years fails, 
and becomes a poor man ; afterwards, he sometimes sets out 
upon his own resources, and does well. 

As long as it is uncertain how a young man will succeed, 
men accustomed to look weU to their money do not like to 
confide it to his hands ; when he has gained the point which 

^ures success, then he can do very well without it. 
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There are instances, doubtless, in which a young man may 
be set up in business by rich acquaintances, under circum- 
stances and with results advantageous to all parties. The 
above remarks respect only a somewhat general truth, intended 
to save those young men from discouragement who cannot 
obtain the sympathy and aid which they desire in getting in 
business, and to induce them to go forward with prudence and 
perseverance, relying upon their own resources. 

UNIVERSAIi DEPENDENCE. 

Hemembeb, however, that, in quite a different view, there 
I is no such thing in the world as human independence. In 
society we are mutually dependent on each other. Indepen- 
dence of mind we have, and no more. In society, we natu- 
rally depend on each* other for support ; and he who would 
assert his independence, throws himself out of the current 
which should bear him on to advaneement. 

BAD DEBTS. 

One of the greatest afEUctions of young tradesmen, and that 
which perhaps more than any other occasions failures, is bad 
debts. This falls more frequently upon young tradesmen than 
upon older ones, because they have not yet secured established 
and well-known customers, and have not learned the prudence 
and sagdcity which experience alone teaches. It is occasioned, 
in a great measure, by too much eagerness to trade largely. 
They are too hungry. Like young fish, they bite at every bait 
which comes along, while the older ones are more coy. To avoid 
this danger, it seems desirable that, as I have said before, a 
young man, just entering upon business, should either be 
associated as a partner with some older and more experieneed 
tradesman, or that he should take advice, and be more upon 
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his guard respecting those he deals with ; or that he should 
deal only upon the principle of ready-money. I have spoken 
somewhat of several of these things separately, but I now 
bring them into view again together. 

GENERAL MAXIMS AND RULES FOR BUSINESS. 

The fir^t rules of honest and successful business are these : 
Tell truth; be sober; be punctual; rise early; persevere; avoid 
extravagance ; keep your word ; and watch your health. — 
Next : Do not be proud ; give no offence ; talk sweetly ; be 
ready to oblige, when you can do it without inconvenience. 

Thirdly: Keep an appearance of substance and comfort about 
you, but do not go beyond your means in doing it ; when you 
make a bargain, think what character those you deal with bear, 
and whether or not you found them honest before, if you ever 
had any business with them. 

When you purchase any thing, appear to know your own 
mind, and act with promptitude ; be manly, downright, and 
quick ; the venders will then see that you know your own 
business, and they will not be keeping off and on, but will 
close with you at once. 

Never drink at bargain-making, and never pay monej in a 
public-house, if you can possibly avoid it; if it must be done, 
go into a respectable house. 

Never stay out late at a market or a Mr ; do not plead 
poverty ; on the other hand, do not boast of your wealth : keep 
no low company ; do not be rubbing yourself against your 
betters, but keep company with your equals. File your loose 
papers and accounts, and keep your books up to the day. 
Never put off anything that can be done, when it ought to be 
done. Go early to bed ; but be the last up at night, and the 
first in the morning ; and there will be no fear of your success. 
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But I will presently consider some of the foregoing instructions 
a little more particularly. 

There are some persons who never succeed, from being too 
indolent to undertake any thing ; and others who regularly fail, 
because the instant they find success in their power, they grow 
indifferent, and give over the attempt. Indolence is a stream 
that flows slowly on — but undermines the foundation of every 
virtue. 

When I hear a man complain of being unfortunate in all his 
undertakings, I shrewdly suspect him for very weak in the 
conduct of his affairs. 

I know no evil so great as the abuse of the understanding, 
and yet there is no vice so common. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in 
all the' duties of life. 

Two of the most precious things on this side the grave are 
reputation and life; and yet, strange to tell, the most contemp- 
tible whisper may deprive us of the first, and the weakest 
weapon of the second ! Be more anxious, therefore, to deserve 
a good name than to possess it. 

Cultivate simplicity ; strive, with all your power, not only 
to seem what you ought to be, but to be what you seem to be. 

The young man who uses his best endeavours to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpe- 
tual sources of cheerfulness, in the consideration of his own 
nature, and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. 

PROPER PERSONS TO DEAL WITH. 

Deal with those of the fairest characters, and best estab- 
lished circumstances ; for they can both afford to sell better 
bargains, and afford longer credit, and have too much depend- 
ing on their conduct to be easily induced to do or connive at 
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a fraudulent action. Nevertheless, to be secure, you mu^ 
put yourself in no man's power ; for, if you n^lect your own 
interest, how can you complain of infidelity in others ? Be- 
sides, though we should allow there are numbers of men so 
unfeignedly honest, that no consideration could prevail with 
them to do an immoral thing, however covered from observa- 
tion : yet, experience will teach you, there are many others 
who are only the counterfeits of these; who make use of virtue 
as stock in trade ; and are ready to bring it to market the 
moment there is an opportunity to dispose of it for as mucb 
as they think it worth. 

SAFEST TO DEAL WTEH THOSE ON OUB OWN LEV£I«. 

It is best to confine our dealings, if possible, to such as 
are pretty near on our own level ; where dependence may he 
mutual ; and no great consequence to be feared from the over- 
bearing humour of a would-be lion, without teeth or claws. 
But, where such a temper happens to meet with large power, 
carefully avoid coming within the reach of it : such tyrants 
delighting in making a prey of their fellow-creatures ; plead- 
ing their humour as a sufficient excuse for all manner of mis- 
chief, and making use of their odds of strength'to cut off every 
means of reparation. In the days of Queen Mary, Philip 
King of Spain, her husband, demanded the guardianship of 
her heir, if she should have one, with certain places of strength 
to confirm his authority ; offering, at the same time, his bond, 
to deliver up his trust in case the child died immediately. 
But when the house, out of a false complaisance to the throne, 
was on the point of conceding, an unlucky question of Lord 
Paget's, ( Who should put the king's bond in suit, in case be 
trespassed on the conditions ?) turned the tide at once, and 
the proposal was rejected, I think unanimously. Public trans- 
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actions may sometimes be applied to private: never enter 
into articles, therefore, but where there is a reasonable pro- 
spect of recovering the penalty if they are broken. 

FAIR PROFESSIONS. 

Above all, be most cautious of those who profess the most ; 
especially if their advances are sudden, extraordinary, or 
without a plausible foundation. Depend upon it, the whole 
commerce of mankind is founded upon mutual interest; and, 
if it is not apparent by what means you could deserve ail these 
blandishments, conclude they are artificial, and keep yourself 
out of danger. For the gilding of the pill is not peculiar to 
the ancient apothecaries: the same craft prevails through 
every scene of life; and more mischief has been done under the 
mask of friendship, than by the most avowed and inveterate 
enmity. In such cases, men are upon their guard, and, gene- 
rally speaking, very effectually provide for their own security ; 
but, where the heart is open, it is assailable, and you are 
undone, before you suspected you were in harm's way. 

BETRAYING SUSPICION. 

But though you are to beware of credulity on one hand, 
you are as much to beware of betraying your suspicions on the 
other ; for this sets fire to the train at once, and of a doubtful 
firiend you make a certain enemy. Besides, the circumstances 
that justify your fears may me^e but a very poor figure in 
evidence ; and though you may be perfectly in the right in 
being upon your guard, you will appear as much in the wrong 
in making a charge but from your own apprehensions. 

RASH RESENTMENTS. 

Neither is it safe or prudent to declare open war upon 
every trifling inj ury. It is impossible to live without suffering ; 

Y 
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and, if we give way to our resentments on all such occasions, 
quarrel will be, in a manner, the business of our lives. On 
the other hand, if ever, through accident or human infirmity, 
you should be the aggressor, let it be your glory to acknow- 
ledge your fault, and make instant retribution. Next to the 
merit of doing right, is the atoning for what is done wrong ; 
and, in spite of the vulgar notion, that it is mean to submit, or 
acknowledge a trespass, do you esteem it the height of moral 
gallantry : and, if the conquest of one's self is the most diffi- 
cult of all achievements, you will think it the noblest of all 
triumphs. Nor let the poverty or impotence of your adversary 
induce you to overlook or despise him, for the weaker he is, 
the less courage was required to oppose him, and the more 
tyranny appears in oppressing him, merely because the odds of 
strength were on your side. Besides, the most abject of men 
may be able to ruin the proudest ; and, in the Turkish history, 
you will find the story of a prime vizier, killed in the divan by 
the hand of a common soldier he had aggrieved. Remember, 
on all occasions, that anger is an impertinent passion, if it 
intrudes while you complain of or seek redress for injuries 
received ; truth will be hurt by the medium through which it 
is seen, and that will be esteemed prejudice or spleen, which is 
in fact both truth and evidence. On the other side, if it breaks 
out when you are yourself accused, it argues that a sore place 
is touched, and your very sensibility proclaims your guUt. 

ANGER. 

" Be ye angry, and sin not." All anger is not sinful. Some 
degree of it, and upon some occasions, is inevitable, and even 
honourable and virtuous. The text, however, is not designed 
to tell you to " be angry," but, with a peculiarity of phrase, 
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enjoins that you are not, when angry, to fall, therefore, into 
sin ; or, in other words, that you are to have so much mastery 
of yourself, as to be able to be angry without committing any 
of the particular sins into which anger is apt to lead : such as 
the use of profane or abusive words, or the infliction of unjus- 
tifiable blows, or of injuries in general, upon the object, or the 
objects, of your anger. There is another text to this purpose, 
in terms that are, perhaps, less ambiguous, and are also more 
comprehensive ; and it is this : " Fret not thyself, lest thou do 
evil." 

But anger itself is sinful when conceived upon slight and 
inadequate provocations, and when continued long. When it 
is conceived upon slight provocations: for, " Charity suffereth 
long, is not easily provoked." " Let every man be slow to 
anger." Peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, are enu- 
merated among the fruits of the Spirit, and compose the true 
Christian temper, as to this article of duty. When it con- 
tinues long : for, " Let not the sun go down upon your wrath." 

These precepts, and all reasoning, indeed, upon the subject, 
suppose the passion of anger to be within our power : and this 
power consists, not so much in any faculty we possess of 
appeasing our wrath at the time, as in so subduing our minds 
by habits of just reflection, as to be the less irritated by impres- 
sions of injury, and to be the sooner pacified. 

PACIFICATION. 

Reflections proper for this purpose, and which may be 
called the sedatives of anger, are such as these : the possibility 
of mistaking the motives from which the conduct that offends 
us proceeded ; how often our offences have been the effect of 
inadvertency, when they were construed into indications of 
malice ; the inducement which prompted our adversary to act 
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as he did, and how powerfully the same inducement^ at one 
time or other, has operated upon ourselves ; that he is suffering 
perhaps under a contrition, which he is ashamed, or wants an 
opportunity to confess ; and how ungenerous it is to triumph 
by coldness or insult over a spirit already humbled in secret ; 
that the returns of kindness are sweet, and that there is neither 
honour nor virtue nor use in resisting them ; for some persons 
think themselves bound to cherish and keep alive their indig- 
nation, when they find it dying away of itself. We may 
remember that others have their passions, their prejudices, 
their favourite aims, their fears, their cautions, their interests, 
their sudden impulses, their varieties of apprehension, as well 
as we : we may recollect what has sometimes passed in our 
own minds, when we have gotten on the wrong side of a 
quarrel, and imagine the same to be passing in our adversary's 
mind now ; when we became sensible of our misbehaviour, 
what palliations we perceived in it, and expected others to 
perceive ; how we were affected by the kindness, and felt the 
superiority, of a generous reception and ready forgiveness ; 
how persecution revived our spirits with our enmity, and 
seemed to justify the conduct in ourselves which we before 
blamed. Add to this, the indecency of extravagant anger ; 
how it renders us, whilst it lasts, the scorn and sport of all 
about us, and of which it leaves us, when it ceases, sensible 
and ashamed ; the inconveniences and irretrievable misconduct 
into which our irascibility has sometimes betrayed us ; the 
friendships it has lost us ; the distresses and embarrassments 
in which we have been involved by it ; and the sore repent- 
ance which, on one account or other, it always costs us. 

But the reflection calculated above all others to allay the 
haughtiness of temper, which is ever finding out provocations, 
and which renders anger so impetuous, is that which the Gos- 
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pel proposes ; namely, that we ourselves are, or shortly shall 
be, suppliants for mercy and pardon at the judgment-seat of 
God. Imagine our secret sins disclosed and brought to light; 
imagine us thus humbled and exposed ; trembling under the 
hand of God ; casting ourselves on his compassion ; crying 
out for mercy : imagine such a creature to talk of satisfaction 
and revenge, refusing to be entreated, disdaining to forgive, 
extreme to mark and to resent what is done amiss : imagine, 
I say, this, and you can hardly frame to yourself an instance 
of more impious and unnatural arrogance ! 

The point is, to habituate ourselves to these reflections, till 
they rise up of their own accord, when they are wanted ; that 
is, instantly upon the receipt of an injury or affront, and with 
such force and colouring, as both to mitigate the paroxysms 
of our anger at the time, and at length to produce an alteration 
in the temper and disposition itself. 

RESENTMENTS TOWARDS WRONG-DOERS. 

All pain occasioned to another in consequence of an offence 
or injury received from him, further than is calculated to 
procure reparation, or promote the just ends of punishment, is 
only so much revenge. ,• 

There can be no difficulty in knowing when we occasioh 
pain to another ; nor much in distinguishing whether we do so 
with a view only to the ends of punishment, or from revenge : 
for, in the one case, we proceed with reluctance, in the other 
with pleasure. 

A passion which seeks its gratification immediately and 
expressly in gpiving pain, is inconsistent with the benevolent 
will and councils of the Creator. Other passions and pleasures 
may, and often do, produce pain to some one ; but, then, pain is 
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not, as it is here, the object of the passion, and the direct cause 
of the pleasure. 

Thus, it is no breach of charity to withdraw our company 
or civility when the same tends to discountenance any vicious 
practice..^ This is one branch of that extrajudicial discipline, 
which supplies the defects and the remissness of law, and is 
expressly authorized by the apostle : " But now I have written 
unto you not to keep company, if any man that is called a 
brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolator, or a 
railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with such an one, 
no — ^not to eat." The use of this union against vice continues 
to be experienced in one remarkable instance, and might be 
extended with good eflPect to others. The confederacy amongst 
women of character, to exclude from their society those of 
their own sex who have forsaken the paths of virtue, con- 
tributes much to discourage that condition of life ; and 
prevents great numbers from entering into it, who would not 
otherwise be deterred by the considerations of prudence and 
. religion united. 

We are likewise allowed to practise so much caution, as not 
to put ourselves in the way of injury, or invite its repetition. 
If a servant or tradesman has cheated us, we are not bound 
to trust him again ; for this is to encourage him in his dis- 
honest practices, which is doing him much harm. 

Where a benefit can be conferred only upon one or few, and 
the choice of the person upon whom it is conferred is a proper 
object of favour, we are at liberty to prefer those who have not 
oftended us to those who have ; the contrary being nowhere 
requu'ed. 

^ , The Gospel, which estimates virtues by their solid utility, 
land not by their fashion or popularity, prefers this of the for- 
igiveness of injuries to GYerj other. It enjoins it oftener ; with 
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moi*e earnestness ; under a greater variety of forms ; and with 
this weighty and peculiar circumstance, that the forgiveness of 
others is the condition upon which alone we are to expect, or 
even ask, from God, forgiveness for ourselves. And this pre- 
ference is justified by the superior importance of the virtue 
itself. The feuds and animosities in families, and between 
neighbours, which disturb the intercourse of human life, and 
collectively compose half the misery of it, have their founda- 
tion in the want of a forgiving temper ; and can never cease, 
but by the exercise of this virtue, on one side, or on both. 

COMPLACENCY. 

Instead, therefore, of seeking quarrels, or husbanding 
debates, endeavour to make friends, if possible, of all you have 
concerns with ; and this can be done by no means so effectually 
as by an affable and courteous behaviour. I have known a 
bow, a smile, or an obliging expression, people a shop with 
customers. In short, no rhetoric has more force than a sweet 
and gentle deportment ; it will win favour, and maintain it ; 
enforce what is right, and excuse what is wrong. 

Let this be the rule of your conduct in general ; and, in 
particular, when induced to bestow a favour, do it, as before 
hinted, with a frankness that shall give it a tenfold value. Or, 
if applied to for what you are obliged to refuse, let it be 
manifest that you are governed by necessity, not choice ; and 
that you share with him you so refuse in the pain of the dis- 
appointment. 

But there are some persons that neither affability nor even 
obligations can win ; and those are the covetous and the proud: 
both of which are ungrateful soils, that yield no return. One 
thinking all but his due, and the other laughing in his sleeve at 
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your foolish generosity ; or, as to the over-wise, fancying it is 
only meant as a snare, to render him your bubble. 

TEMPERS OF MEN TO BE STUDIED. 

To study the tempers and dispositions of men will therefore 
be of signal use in your commerce with the world ; both to 
carry your own points, and secure you from the designs of 
others. In the first of which cases, be sure never to solicit a 
man against his ruling passion ; for to induce a miser to act 
liberally, a coward bravely, or a selfish man disinterestedly, 
exceeds all power of persuasion ; and you may as well hope 
to reduce all faces to the same similitude, as work them to such 
ends as contradict their own. But nevertheless all may be 
made serviceable, if managed with dexterity and address ; and 
the miser, in particular, to secure his purse from importunities, 
will give you as much of his time or industry as you please. 
He is willing to be on good terms with his fellow-creatures, 
and will purchase their friendship on any terms but those of 
parting with his money. However sordid, therefore, his prin- 
ciples or practice, it is not amiss to have such a character 
among the number of your acquaintance ; and especially in 
arbitrations, nobody more deserves your confidence. He will 
there stickle for your interest as if it was his own, and wrangle 
obstinately for trifles that you would be ashamed to mention : 
whence it is odds but he procures you better terms than you 
either expected or could have attained by your own endeavours. 

FACES OF MEN TO BE STUDIED. 

But to be able to turn all the different inclinations efiect- 
ually to your own advantage, I would have you (however 
whimsical or romantic it may at first appear) to study the 
expression which the hand of nature has written in every face. 
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Men may disguise their actions, but not their inclinations ; and, 
though it is not easy to guess, by the muscles of the counte- 
nance, what a man will do, it is hardly to be concealed what he 
wishes to have done. Judge, therefore, of characters, by what 
they are constitutionally, and what habitually ; that is to say, 
in other words, what they would be thought, and what they 
really are. But principally, the last ; for, however diligently a 
man may keep guard on his passions, they will sally out some- 
times in spite of him ; and those escapes are a never-failing 
clue to unwind the whole labyrinth of his life. 

I say again, therefore, take your first impressions of men from 
their faces ; and, though it is exceedingly difficult to lay down 
rules to inform your judgment, or assist your conjectures on this 
occasion, you have nothing to do but to make the study familiar 
to you, and you will very rarely be mistaken. Observation 
and experience presently unveil the mystery; and even hypo- 
crisy can hardly preserve itself from the rigour of your scrutiny. 
Not that I would advise you to be too peremptory in your 
decisions neither; but compare men's faces with their actions, 
and their actions with their faces, until, by the light mutually 
reflected from each other, you are able to ascertain the truth. 
Nor is this custom alone serviceable in judging of men in the 
gross: it will likewise help you to determine of every extem- 
pore impulse that for the time being governs the heart. Thus 
while you barter, purchase, solicit, or any other way confer, 
the uncontrollable emotions of the countenance will more 
infallibly indicate the purpose of him you treat with, than any- 
thing he utters, and give you earlier notice to be on your 
guard. But, in order to do this effectually, your own eye 
must warily watch every motion of his; especially when you 
are saying what you think will affect him most. You must 
likewise weigh every hasty syllable he lets fall, for these often 
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belong to the weaknesses of human nature, as much as the in- 
voluntary symptoms in the face: and what deliberate speeches 
and cool reasoning conceal, these flash out at once without 
warning, and beyond recal. But however curiously you 
examine the eye or heart of another, it will be ta little pur- 
pose, unless you have art enough to conceal youaown: for 
you may depend upon it, if the net appears you will lose your 
game. 

KINDNESS. 

To think kindly is well; to speak kindly is better; but to 
act kindly towards another is best of all. Whether, then, my 
young friend, you think, speak, or act, do it kindly, and for- 
give every injury; for why should we be at enmity, one with 
another? 

DISSIMULATION OF INJURIES. 

In the particular of injuries, it is, sometimes, above all 
things necessary, not only not to resent them, but even to -dis- 
semble the very feeling them. Whoever complains, declares 
he would punish if he had the power; and, from that moment, 
your adversary both thinks his animosity justifiable, and will 
do you all the mischief possible byway of self-defence: whereas 
if you seem ignorant of the ill turn he has done you, he 
concludes himself safe from your expostulation or reproaches, 
and will believe it his interest to behave so as to avoid an ex- 
planation. Again, in wrestling with those that have more 
strength and power than yourself, though equity is on your side, 
it is ten to one but you are hurt more by contending for redress, 
than you suffered by the very grievance itself. Remember, then, 
the fable of the brazen and earthen pots, and keep as far as you 
can from the dangerous encounter. Again, I have known many 
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a man interpret the most innocent action or expression into an 
affront; and, in the foolish pursuit of what he called justice, has 
lost the best friend he had in the world : and, therefore, those 
forward tongues, or peevish tempers, which rather choose to 
vent their present spleen, than make it give place to their 
future convenience, not only keep themselves in perpetual trou- 
bles, but also shut the door against those opportunities which 
otherwise might have presented themselves to their advantage. 

IRRESOLUTION AND INDOLENCE. 

But though you must not let your actions be governed by 
every sudden gust of appetite or passion that rises, you are 
not, on the other hand, to deliberate so lazily on every propo- 
sal that you lose the occasion, while you are pausing whether 
you shall use it. Some fall into this aguish disease through 
doubt, irresolution, and timidity ; and others through down- 
right indolence, flattering themselves, that if wind and tide 
court them to-day they will do the same to-morrow. But 
nothing is more dangerously fallacious ; one moment some- 
times offers what whole ages might be wasted in soliciting in 
vain. If, therefore, such a nice and delicate crisis as this 
should court your acceptance, be bold ! be vigilant ! be reso- 
lute ! and never sleep until you have made the most of it. 
There is more reason to use economy in husbanding time than 
money, since it is infinitely more valuable ; and he that does 
not make this the ruling maxim of his life, may be said, very 
pertinently, to shorten his days. 

CHOICE OF OPPORTUNITIES. 

I WOULD further advise you, when you have any point to 
carry, which depends on the will of another, to choose the 
minute of application with all the sagacity you are master of; 
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for there is no man living whose temper is so even, as not to 
be sometimes more liable to impression than at others. £ven 
contingencies govern us ; we are more inclined to generosity 
when a prosperous gale has breathed upon us, and more prone 
to peevishness and obstinacy when ruffled by perplexities or 
misfortunes. Some men are even so irritated by hunger, that 
until they are appeased by a hearty dinner, they are inaccessi- 
ble ; and others so reserved and sullen, that until a bottle or 
two has thawed their frozen humours, they have neither eyes, 
ears, reflection, nor understanding. Such aa these, therefore, 
are not to be esteemed the same men in one' mood as in an- 
other ; and, if you happen to mistake the moment, do not im- 
mediately give out in despair, but renew the attack until you 
find the soul open, and apt to receive what direction you please 
to give it. 

BEHAVIOUR TO THE CHOLERIC. 

At all adventures, never take fire at an angry man, and op- 
pose fury to fury ; but give the frenzy way, and it will mdit 
into a tameness that you yourself will wonder at. From being 
fiery and untractable, he will become pliant and gentle ; and, 
fearful that during his transport he has broken the rules of 
decency and decorum, he will make a thousand concessions to 
re-establish himself in your good opinion, the least of which 
he would not have borne the mention of before. Whereas, 
if on the first provocation, you had flung away from him with 
resentment, you had not only lost your point, but your interest 
in the man for ever. 

important affairs to be managed in person. 

I FURTHER recommend it to you, as another wholesome rule 
' your conduct, to manage all your important affairs in peiBon 
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if possible : more deference is generally paid to the principal, 
than to any delegate whatever. Nor can any other person be 
either so well instructed in your views, or so capable to improve 
every advantage that may arise, as yourself. But, if want of 
health, or any other equal incapacity, should prevent your own 
attendance, rather negotiate by letter than by the mouth of 
another: your meaning may be ill understood; and worse 
delivered : offence may be taken at omissions or additions of 
which you are wholly innocent. Your very apologies may be 
so misrepresented, as to inflame instead of appease, and you 
may be defeated in your designs by a series of blunders, more 
deserving laughter than serious and passionate expostulation. 
But, if ever you should happen to be entangled in such a 
ridiculous labyrinth, take it immediately upon yourself to wind 
your way out. A few minutes' conversation will clear up the 
misunderstandings of a year, if there is no rancour at the 
bottom; for which reason, never conclude either to your 
friend's disadvantage or your own, until you have had the 
satisfaction of canvassing the affair face to face. 

BUMOUBS AND TALES. 

Fob the same reason, do not suffer yourself to be misled by 
idle rumours and gossiping tales. Expressions, harmless when 
first let fall, receive their venom from the channel through 
which they are conveyed ; and, by drawing your conclusions 
at second hand, you are governed, not by the fact itself but 
the apprehensions, humours, passions, follies, and evenwanton- 
nesses of other people. If, then, you will give these officious 
tale-bearers the pleasure of listening to them, let it be with a 
guard upon your heart, not to suffer it to be seduced by what 
perhaps is a downright forgery, or at least the grossest mis- 
representation. But weigh well the character of him that 
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Speaks against the character of him that is spoken of; the 
circumstances, views, interests of both; and whatever else may 
help you to come at the truth, clear of prejudice or disin- 
genuity. 

LETTERS. 

Having advised you to treat by letter rather than message, 
when hindered by inconveniences from attending in person, I 
must take a step back to caution you to write with the utmost 
deliberation, seldom without taking copies, and never without 
reading what you have written twice or thrice over. Lietters 
are generally preserved, and thence are always at hand, as a 
sort of evidence against you. You cannot therefore write too 
cautiously; I will not say ambiguously, according to the maxim 
of the Roman emperor Tiberius, who sometimes wrote in that 
manner to the senate by design, to answer his own corrupt 
purposes. In a word, write so as not to deceive others or 
expose yourself; that is, with all the subtility of the serpent, 
but the innocence of the dove. 

Grod only knows whether I shall live to see you set up in 
the world ; but if I do not, this legacy will be almost of as 
much service to you as your fortune, if you resolve to be so 
much your own friend as to regard it as it deserves. 

CAUTION IN SETTING UP. 

When, therefore, the term of your indentures is expired, and 
you grow ambitious ofappearing your own master, I advise you, 
in the most earnest and serious manner, to consider it as an 
affair that is to influence your whole future life. Many, by 
their haste and precipitation in this particular, have only has- 
tened their own undoing; and, to get rid of a gentle subjection, 
have rendered themselves the perpetual slaves of want and 
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wretchedness. To set up and miscarry is like the blast to 
the blossom ; if it does not absolutely kill, it leaves it diseased, 
end the fruit is both worthless and despised. Hold the rein 
tight, then, on your impatience, and examine the ground over 
and over again, before you start for the prize. It has been 
observed, that few or none thrive who set up the moment they 
are out, as it were, of the leading-strings. Hope has too great 
an ascendancy at that time of life, and the stripling is sanguine 
enough to begin where his old master left off. But the ship 
that sets out with all sail, and no ballast, is sure to turn bottom 
upwards ; and, as I have before more at large laid down, curio- 
sity, pleasure, and expense, have so strong an influence upon 
the inexperienced mind, that solicitude and application, though 
the best friends a tradesman has, are dismissed without a 
hearing. 

TO SERVE FIRST AS JOURNEYMAN. 

Would you, therefore, be prevailed on to tread in the same 
steps that have carried me through life with credit to myself 
and prosperity to my family, serve a year or two as journey- 
man to the shrewdest and most experienced person of your 
profession. You will learn more dexterity and address in the 
procuring and dispatch of business, during that interval, than 
in the whole seven years you had served already. It will, 
besides, give you leisure to look round for a proper place to 
settle in, where there is a vacancy in trade that you may hope 
to fill with success ; as, likewise, to select those dealers who 
are likeliest to serve you best on the one hand, and to court 
those customers, on the other, who are the surest pay, and give 
the largest orders. Or, if you are too weary of servitude and 
dependence to endure it any longer, enter into partnership with 
such a one as is above described; and, though you may expect 
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he will manage so that the contract shall rather incline to 
his advantage, jou will be a gainer upon the whole. Thence- 
forward, his experience, his address, and his sagacity will be 
yours ; and, for the sake of his own interest and character, he 
will be equally vigilant of your character and interest. 
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But if no such opportunity offers, and you prepare to set out 
wholly on your own bottom, do not encumber yourself with a 
house of a greater rent than the current profits of your business 
will easily pay. Many young beginners have half undone 
themselves by want of foresight in this one article. Quarter- 
days are clamorous visitants, and their dues must be sliced off 
from the capital stock, if the product does not swell in propor- 
tion to the demand. Before, therefore, you attempt the dan- 
gerous experiment, make the exactest estimate possible of the 
expenses you may incur, and the prospects you have to make 
the balance even ; and rather trade within your compass, than 
beyond it. It is easy to enlarge your risk, but not to contract 
it ; and, once out of your depth, it is a great hazard if ever you 
recover your footing any more. 

It is a plain but sensible rustic saying, " Eat your brown 
bread first ;" nor is there a better rule for a young man's outset 
in the world. While you continue single, you may live within 
as narrow bounds as you please ; audit is then you must begin 
to save, in order to be provided for the more enlarged expense 
of your future family. Beside, a plain, frugal life is then sup- 
ported most cheerfully ; if it is your own choice, it is to be 
justified on the best andhonestest principles ofthe world; and 
you have nobody's pride to struggle with, or appetites to master, 
but your own. As you advance in life and success, it will be 
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expected you should give yourself greater indulgence ; and 
you then may be allowed to do it both reasonably and safely. 



FINE SHOPS. 

Bewake likewise of an ostentatious beginning; and of laying 
out as much to adorn a shop as to fill it. There is here and 
there a street in the town, where the shops are set out with 
looking-glasses, carvings, gildings, columns, and all the orna- 
ments of architecture; where both masters and men are beaux 
in their way, and make it a science to inveigle customers by 
their civilities as well as their outside finery. And yet more 
younger sons of good families and fortunes, from two to ten 
thousand pounds, are here wrecked by these prodigal stra- 
tagems, than in half the town besides ; and all for want of 
proper forethought, in estimating the certain issues and the 
uncertain gains, with proper allowance for unavoidable losses, 
by some customers who cannot pay, and others who will not; 
some who are above the reach of the law, and others beneath 
it. And truly, from their wretched examples, I have often 
been induced to conclude, that young men who set up with a 
large and affluent fortune, are not in so sure a road to thrive 
as those who are limited to more scanty means. For the first 
think they may command fortune, and therefore launch into 
expenses without fear or wit, nor believe they can be undone 
until it is too late to prevent it ; whereas the last, by being 
ever in fear of ruin, make use of all their wit, application, 
and industry, to be above the danger; and hence get into such 
a habit of temperance, solicitude, and frugality, that no pros- 
perity can get the better of; whence, in process of time, every 
pound becomes a hundred, every hundred a thousand; and 
the labour of one life enriches a whole faiifily for ages. 

z 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

What next occurs to me is on the head of servants, who are 
of much more importance to your quiet and welfare than you 
may at first imagine; and, by the way, let me premise to you 
in general, that they are but too frequently domestic enemies, 
whose views, designs, and inclinations are opposite to yours; 
hating your authority, despising your person, and watching 
every opportunity to injure you, even to gratify their malice, 
in defect of other more interesting motives : and you will 
find all their little cunning and dexterity will be employed to 
cheat and impose upon you; for which, in spite of your utmost 
caution, opportunities will not be wanting, nor will they fail 
to use them. Some there are, however, among servants, who 
retain their integrity; who consider their master s interest as 
their own, and who labour as indefatigably to advance it> and 
these, indeed, are diamonds of the first water; nor can their 
endeavours be too cordially accepted, or too punctually re- 
warded. Yet even these are not to be trusted too much with 
the secret of their own strength; importance of any kind being 
what human frailty is least able to bear. I do not advise you 
to place an unlimited confidence in any, even the most 
promising; but, above all, beware of him who fawns and 
flatters to insinuate himself into your favour: for he is one 
whom nature has gifted to deceive, and makes the most of the 
dangerous talent. In my whole life, I never knew any of this 
class who had anything else in view ; and they have gene- 
rally such a consummate impudence, that they practise their 
rogueries while they stare you in the face, and ever mean the 
most mischief when they pretend the most service! 
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FAAIILIARITY WITH SERVANTS. 

Though I would have you treat your servants as your 
fellow-creatures, however humble their lot, I caution you to 
avoid all approaches to an improper familiai-ity with them ; 
for, to a proverb, improper and excessive familiarities are ac- 
companied with contempt ; * and contempt never fails to break 
the neck of obedience : those servants that are not kept under 
a proper subjection being apter to dispute than obey ; which, 
if you would preserve your authority, you are not to permit 
even in the best. No doubt, it is ridiculous enough to see people 
commanding absurd things to be done, only to manifest their 
power ; but this is certain, the capricious tyrant is better 
obeyed than the man of gentleness and forbearance who refines 
too much on the dictates of his own compassion, and suffers 
himself to be persuaded out of his will, because it seems 
troublesome to his servant to comply with it. Check, there- 
fore, the first appearance of demur or expostulation in one you 
desire to retain, to prevent subsequent animosities ; and turn 
him away forthwith who, without the pretence of merit to give 
a colour for his audacity, is guilty of the same trespass. 

TRUSTING SERVANTS WITH SECRETS. 

Few friends are to be trusted with secrets, and servants 
never, if it is possible to be avoided; for, once at their mercy, 
they grow insolent, and make no difiSculty to withhold their 
service when they know you dare not exact it. And what a 
lamentable figure must that family make, where subordination 
is reversed; and the master, instead of commanding, is forced 
to obey ! 

You are further to observe, that servants are commonly a 
barren soil in point of gratitude ; and, hdVever lavishly you 
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scatter your favours, seldom think themselves obliged to make 
any return. Like wild beasts, you may bribe them, for a 
while, into something like a relenting softness ; but, upon the 
first distaste, they return to their natural fierceness, and forget 
they ever had any reason to be thankful. Besides, they ever 
interpret your favours as their due ; and, though they loudly 
repine when they are withheld, never make acknowledgments 
when they are bestowed. In which conceit, the more liberality 
appears on your side, the more sufficiency breaks out on theirs; 
and, immediately on being ruffled, bid you provide yourself. 
But, rather than be in a servant's debt, never keep one at 
tdl ; for if, by way of convenience to yourself, you should run 
into arrear with him, without making him an instant requital, 
he will take care to do it for you ; and, assure yourself, it is 
no good husbandry to sufier him, in anything, to be his own 
manager. 

SERVANTS NOT TO BE OPPRESSED. 

Having proceeded, thus far, to secure you from being in- 
jured by them, I shall now drop a hint or two on the other 
side of the question, to dissuade you from being the aggressor. 
In order to which, behave to them with mildness and affability, 
not passionately abusing them, nor peevishly cavilling with 
them, to gratify your own splenetic humour ; but giving orders 
with decency, and reprehending faults with temper, that con- 
viction may wait on the one, and respect on the other : for 
nothing more impairs authority than a too frequent or indis- 
creet exertion of it. If thunder itself were to be continual, it 
would excite no more terror than the noise of a mill, and we 
should sleep in tranquillity when it roared the loudest. If ever, 
then, you give way to the transports of anger, let it be extremely 
rare; and never but upon the highest provocation. 
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^ SERVANTS TO BE USED WITH LENITY. 

If your domestics fall sick in your service, remember you 
are their patron as well as their master ; and let your hu- 
manity flow freely for their preservation. Not only remit 
their labours, but let them have the assistance of the food 
and physic which their malady requires. 

Again, never let your ear be too curious in listening to 
their conversation : passages will sometimes occur, among 
the best servants, that will argue much levity, and little 
respect, yet are void of rancour ; and, as not expected to be 
overheard, are not fit for your notice or resentment. 

In one word, rather exceed your contract with them, than 
make the least abatement. What is a trifle to you is of 
importance to them ; and nothing is more reasonable than to 
let them be gainers in proportion to the time they have spent 
in your service. As I would advise you to keep them close 
to their business, so I recommend it to you, likewise, to in- 
dulge them, now and then, in certain hours of recreation. 
Their lives, as well as ours, ought to have intervals of sun- 
shine; it keeps them in temper, health, and spirits, and is 
really their due in equity, though you may only bestow it as 
an act of grace. If your servants have anything peculiar in 
their religious opinions, you may generally take no notice of 
the peculiarity: there are cases, however, in which these 
interfere with moral conduct, and others in which they pro- 
duce difiiculties as to the habits of daily Jife ; circumstances 
which may justify you in refusing for servants the persons 
entertaining and acting upon them. Treat your servants 
with a becoming courtesy ; and, for this reason, keep none 
that are unworthy of such treatment. Servants should be 
chosen that are respectable in their condition of life, even as 
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to the little matters which distinguish good breeding; and 
then treated with respect accordingly. Well-bred persons, 
of the highest rank, are usually those who treat servants with 
the most marked kindness and civility. 

Be not incessantly jarring with servants. If, after a rea- 
sonable experience, you find that they are too unpolished, 
too indolent, too ignorant, or too dull, to live with you with- 
out misunderstandings, part with them at once. To live 
with such persons is to spoil your temper, to injure your 
character by what they will say of you ; and even to be 
exposed to petty temptations, either of word or deed, to do 
what is wrong yourself, though only from their misconduct. 
Give servants as little trouble and as many indulgences as 
you can, though with a fuU regard to your wants and grati- 
fications ; and expect from them, that, besides other things, 
they have the good sense and the good breeding speedily to 
observe and penetrate your wishes an5 habits, and steadily, 
kindly, and punctually to comply with, and even forestall 
them. As to all daily matters, they should not need to hear 
your orders, or to be told your wishes, twice. Persons, of 
either sex, thus suitable to you, are always to be found ; and 
you should keep none but such in your service. I say suit- 
able, because it may happen that you and your servant do not 
suit each other, though with no absolute fault on either side. 
Never suppose that it will exalt you in the opinions of your 
equals, or increase the respect entertained for you by your 
servants, to speak to them brutishly or harshly ; and, as to the 
servants of others, never presume to order them about. At a 
strange table, and even sometimes at your own, (as occasion 
will justly prompt you,) say to them, as to other people, " If 
-u please," and « Thank you." Such speeches are easily 
'i in a manner that yet encourages no familiarity. 
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OBEDIENCE OF SERVANTS IN GENERAL. 

As to the rest, while I am speaking of the servants which 
are to be your own in future, I will once more remind you 
of the obedience which is now due from you to your master, 
being yourseilf a servant at present; and I will give you 
Scripture for my doctrine : " Servants, be subject to your 
masters with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but 
also to the froward. For this is thank-worthy, if a man for 
conscience towards God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, 
ye shall tsie it patiently? but if, when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently; this is acceptable with God. For 
even hereunto were ye called; because Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps, 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth." The 
sum of which is, that in all the conditions, and in every rela- 
tion of life, we are to do well to other! ourselves, whatever 
may be done to us by those about us. 

TAKING AN APPRENTICE. 

If you take an apprentice, do not let the bribe of so much 
money paid down at signing his indentures, or the prospect 
of a seven years' service, induce you to accept one of an unto- 
ward disposition, evil inclinations, or unprincipled in virtue 
and good manners: it is not to be imagined what disorder such 
will create in your family, and what vexation to yourself: but, 
for the sake of good qualities, sober education, and a tractable, 
obliging temper, abate in the consideration. Peace is worth 
infinitely more than money, since money cannot purchase it; 
and, if such a one should fall to your lot, treat him more like 
a son than a servant. Remember he is your equal in rank of 
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life, and that he will one day be the same as you himself: nor, 
when that day comes, have occasion to blush at reproaches he 
may justly make, and you will be unable to answer. In fine, 
look back into your own life, to recollect what you suffered, 
or expected, when in the same circumstances yourself; and, 
looking forward, imagine what sort of treatment you would 
wish a master should use to a child of your own. 

CHOICE OP A WIFE. 

When you incline to venture upon the state of marriage,! 
charge you to look at it as a point on which your whole hap- 
piness and prosperity depend, and to make your choice with 
a becoming gravity and concern. I charge you likewise, with 
equal earnestness, if, by ill fortune, or ill conduct, your affairs 
should be in ruins, not to make marriage an expedient to 
repair them. I do not know a worse kind of hypocrisy, than 
to draw in the innocent and unsuspecting, by false appear- 
ances, to make but ene step from ease and affluence, to all 
the disappointment, shame, and misery of a broken fortune. 
If, therefore, you must sink, sink alone; nor load yourself 
with the intolerable reflection, that you have undone a woman 
who trusted you, and entailed misery on your offspring. 

Let your wife be of a family not vain of its name, or title, 
or antiquity, those additions on her side being certain matter 
of insult to the defects on yours; but remarkable for their 
simplicity of manners, and integrity of life. Let her own 
character be clear and spotless, and all her pride be founded 
on their innocence. For, however unjust it is, the blemishes 
of parents are a reproach to the children; nor can time wear 
it out, or merit itself efface the remembranoe. 
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BEAUTY. 



Let her also be alike free from deformity and hereditary 
disease; the one being always, and the other often, entailed on 
the breed. Neither fix your eye on a celebrated beauty! It 
is a property hard to possess, and harder to secure. To such a 
one a husband is but an appendix. She will not only 
rule, but tyrannize; and the least demur to the most capricious 
of her humours will be attended with the keenest upbraidings 
and invectives, and the most cordial repentance that she threw 
herself on one so insensible to the honour he had received! 

But do not, for these reasons, wholly despise harmony of 
shape, or elegance of features. No doubt, they are the first 
objects of love, and what greatly contribute to continue it 
fresh and undecaying. 

GOOD-NATURE. 

What we call good-nature, is another ingredient of such 
importance in a matrimonial state, that without it, the concord 
can never be complete, or the enjoyment sincere; on which 
account, it is both allowable and even expedient to make some 
experiments beforehand on the temper that is to blend or fer- 
ment for life with your own. If you find it fickle and waver- 
ing, she will sometimes storm like March, and sometimes weep 
like April, not only with cause, but for want of it; if sluggish 
and insensible, her whole life will be a dead calm of insipidity, 
without joy for your prosperity, concern for your misfortunes, 
or spirit to assist in preventing the one or forwarding the other: 
if testy and quarrelsome, you will cherish a hornet in your 
bosom, and feel its sting every other moment in your heart: 
or, if morose and sullen, your dwelling will be melancholy as a 
charnel-house, and you wiU be impatient for a funeral, though 
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almost indifferent whether hers or your own. But 7011 must 
not be too scrupulously exact in this scrutiny; there are none 
of these jewels without flaws, and the very best method of 
enduring their faults is to remove your own. 

A GOOD MANAGER. 

This, however, bear always in mind, that if she is not frugal, 
if she is not what is called a good manager, if she does not 
pique herself on her knowledge of family affairs, and laying 
out money to the best advantage; let her be ever so sweetly 
tempered, gracefully made, or elegantly accomplished, she is 
no wife for a tradesman, and all those otherwise amiable 
talents will but open just as many ways to ruin. In short, 
remember your mother, who was so exquisitely versed in this 
art, that her dress, her table, and every other particalar 
appeared rather splendid than otherwise, and yet good house- 
wifery was the foundation of all; and her bills, to my certain 
knowledge, were a fourth less than most of her neighbours*, 
who had hardly cleanliness or decency to boast, in return for 
their awkward prodigality. 

RELIGIOUS DISPOSITION. 

She you wed should be religious. Besides all other views, 
her conduct will be the more exemplary, her life more 
rigidly exact, her authority more punctually revered: she will 
be less at leisure to follow, and less disposed to admire, the 
vanities that bewitch the rest of her sex. But, if her piety 
should degenerate into superstition or enthusiasm, she is from 
that moment a lost creature: either the domineering spirit of 
holy pride will turn your house into an inquisition; or the ab- 
surd terrors of a hurt imagination make it resemble the cell 
of a penitent convict! 
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PORTION. 



In the affair of portion, as, on the one hand, your conduct 
ought to be provident and wary, sb, on the other, it ought to 
be gentlemanly and noble. Nothing can be more sordid than 
to bargain for a wife as you would for a horse, and advance 
and demur in your suit, as interest rises or falls. And if she 
you solicit should betray too strong an attachment to the like 
mercenary motives, be assured she is too selfish to make either 
a fast friend, a decent wife, or tender parent. But do not fly 
to one who has nothing but beauty, or, if you please, affection, 
to recommend her. .A fair wife with empty pockets, is like 
a noble house without furniture — showy, but useless : as an 
odious one with abundance resembles fat land in the fens — 
rich, but uninhabitable. Let an agreeable person, then, first 
invite your affections, good qualities fix them, and mutual in- 
terest tie the indissoluble knot. 

Of the two, as reasonable happiness is the end of life, and 
if your circumstances will bear it, rather please your fancy in 
one you like, than sacrifice your domestic peace to the pos- 
session of wealth you will never be able to enjoy. But, if the 
narrowness of your fortune will not allow you such an indul- 
gence, tremble to think of the unavoidable consequences ! 
For, if happiness does not consist in abundance, be assured it 
flies from necessity; and, though the protestations of unextin- 
guishable passion make a very good figure in poetry, they have 
very little relation to common sense. Besides, though many 
have flattered themselves, that by taking a wife out of the arms 
of affliction, the condescension, the obligation, would warrant 
a suitable return of gratitude and affection, I have known 
such as have been miserably disappointed. Few jninds are 
strong enough to bear prosperity : is it a wonder, therefore, 
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that it should turn such a woman's brain, and that she should 
make her demands, in point of figure, prodigality, and ex- 
pense, not according to her own birth, fortune, or expectations, 
but to yours ? 

COMPLAISANCE AND ATTENTION AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Suffer me, likewise, to remind you, that though most men 
marry, few live so happily in marriage as they ought ; which 
proves, that there is more art necessary to keep affection alive, 
than in first indulging and engaging it. But, as this is a point 
of the highest importance, let me advise you to study it as the 
science of life ! In order to which, do not permit yourself to 
think cheaply of your wife, or neglect her because you are 
secure in possession. It is impossible but a woman must be 
grievously shocked to see the servile lover transformed at 
once into the tyrant husband. Assure yourself there are but 
very few steps between indifference, neglect, contempt, and 
aversion;, and, therefore, if you have any respect for your own 
repose, let your first transports be moderate, and when over, do 
not, so much as with a look, betray either satiety or repent- 
ance ; but let the same cheerfulness appear on your brow, the 
same tenderness in your eyes, the same obliging turn in your 
behaviour: and give her daily and hourly proof, if possible, that 
she is as dear to you as ever. Above all things, never let her 
imagine it is a penance to you to stay at home, or that you 
prefer any company whatever to hers ; but, on the contrary, 
let her share with you in all your pleasures, and find frequent 
opportunities to induce her to think it will be her own fault if 
shells not the happiest woman in the world. By these means she 
will not only dread to lose your favour, but, from inclination 
and gratitude, endeavour to preserve it. Those husbands are 
fools who think to terrify their wives into subjection ; for what- 
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«ver is yielded through compulsion, will be resumed as soon as 
ever occasion offers : and those that restrain the unwilling, ex- 
perience as much trouble to keep them in obedience, as pleasure 
in being obeyed. 

FORBEARANCE AND FORGIVENESS. 

But, if ever this delightful calm should be ruffled by any 
little escape of peevishness or anger, do not widen the breach 
with bitter expressions, nor give way to a dogged sullenness 
that may prolong resentment until it becomes unappeasable. 
Where frailty is mutual, offences will be the same, and so 
should forbearance and forgiveness too. Love, like charity, 
should cover a multitude of sins, and there is no room for 
malice in the heart which harbours that amiable guest. In- 
terpret favourably, then, every incident that provokes your 
displeasure; if obliged to complain, do it gently and dispassion- 
ately, and gladly receive the first acknowledgment as a very 
sufficient atonement. Nor vainly and obstinately insist on her 
submitting first. Depend upon it, the most obstinate of the 
two is the most foolish; audit will be for your credit that the 
odds of wisdom should be on your side. To say the truth, no 
woman would marry, if she expected to be a slave, and there 
can be no freedom where there is no will. In all trifling 
matters, then, leave her to her own discretion ; it will be of 
advantage to you on more important occasions ; and she will 
cheerfully forbear interfering in your province, if she finds 
herself undisturbed in her own. ♦ 

As to what remains, have but one table, one purse, and one 
bed: either, separate, will be attended with separate interests; 
and there cannot be too many ties to strengthen a union 
intended to last for life. 

I conclude, on these domestic subjects, with advising you to 
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be modest in the furniture of your house, and not over curious 
in your bills of fare. Let there be always such plenty that if 
any accidental guest drops in, you need not blush or apologize 
for his entertainment ; but no superfluity at your own board, 
or waste at your servants'. EveA when you entertain, which 
I hope will be as seldom as possible, do not swell out the pride 
of a day to such an exorbitant size as to make a reduction of 
your expenses necessary for a month to come ; but remember 
your whole life ought to be of a piece, and that though you 
were to entertain a lord, a tradesman must defray the charge. 
Neither think it beneath you to be your own caterer; it will 
save you many a pound at the year's end ; and your kitchen 
will be much better supplied into the bargain. 

MARKETING. 

A MAXIM of the same prudent nature, is always to go to 
market with ready money; for whoever runs in debt for pro- 
visions, had better borrow at ten per cent., and will find it 
easier to balance his accounts. 

To which may be added, that such idle profusion only 
excites envy in your inferiors, hatred in your equals, and 
indignation in your superiors, who are, moreover, apt to think 
every extraordinary item in your banquet is made an article in 
their bill ; and, therefore, will incline them, with a certain 
witty duke to dine with you, but deal with one who scarce 
affords himself necessaries! 

« 

EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

As to what concerns the education of your children, recollect 
your own; recollect the precepts I here present you with for 
the conduct of your future life, and you cannot be at a loss to 
^ender them wise, honest, and thriving men. First, take care 
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of their health, then their morals, and finally of their making 
their way successfully through the world; under which last 
head, I recommend it to you, in the most earnest manner, not 
only to make them scholars, or even gentlemen, (in case your 
fortune will afibrd the means,) but men of business too. It is 
the surest way to preserve an estate when got, amass together 
money enough to purchase one, or keep the wolf of poverty 
from the door, in case of misfortunes. How many descendants 
of eminent citizens have I seen undone through a neglect of 
this rule; who, set up early in polite life, have been even 
ashamed of their origin, and would, if possible, have disowned 
their fathers, to whose indulgence and application they owed 
the very means of living idly and prodigally, the only title they 
had to be ranked among gentry ? 

DEBT AND CREDIT. 

Men ought to take care of their means, ought to use them 
prudently and sparingly, and to keep their expenses always 
within the bounds of their income, be it what it may. One of 
the effectual means of doing this, is, to purchase with ready 
money. St. Paul says, "Owe no man anything;" and of his 
numerous precepts this is by no means the least worthy of our 
attention. 

DISADVANTAGES OF CREDIT FOR PERSONAL AND 
DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 

Besides the higher price that you pay when purchasing 
on credit, there is the temptation to have what you really do 
not want. The cost seems a trifle, when you have not to 
pay the money until a future time. It has been observed, 
and very truly observed, that men lay out a five-pound 
note when they would not lay out golden sovereigns; r 
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consciousness of the intrinsic value of the things produces a 
retentiveness in the latter case more than in the former: the 
sight and the touch assist the mind in forming its conclusions; 
and the five-pound note is parted with when the golden sove- 
reigns would have been kept. Far greater is the diiFerence 
between credit and ready money. Innumerable things are not 
bought at all with ready money, which would be bought in 
case of trust: it is so much easier to order a thing than to pay for 
it. A future day; a day of payment must come, to be sure, but 
that is little thought of at the time; but if the money were to be 
drawn out the moment the thing was received or offered, this 
question would arise, " Can I do without it ? Is this thing 
indispensable ? Am I compelled to have it, or sustain a loss or 
injury greater in amount than the cost of the thing ?" If this 
question were put every time we make a purchase, bank- 
ruptcies would be less frequent ! 

I am aware that it will be said, and very truly said, that the 
concerns of merchants, the purchasing of great estates, and 
various other great transactions, cannot be carried on in this 
manner; but these are rare exceptions to the rule, and even 
in these cases there might be less of bills and bonds, and all 
the sources of litigation. But in the every-day business of life; 
in transactions with the butcher, the baker, the tailor, the shoe- 
maker, what excuse can there be for pleading the example of 
the merchant, who carries on his work by ships and exchanges? 
I was delighted, some time ago, by being told of a young man, 
who, upon being advised to keep a little account of all he 
received and expended, answered, " That his business waa not 
to keep account-books; that he was sure not to make a mistake 
as to his income ; and, that as to his expenditure, the little bag 
that held his sovereigns would be an infallible guide, as he 
never bought anything that he did not immediately pay for." 
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MONEY LOST BY TAKING CREDIT. 

I BELIEVE nobody will deny, that, generally speaking, you 
pay a fourth part more, for the same article, in the case of 
credit, than in the case of ready money. Suppose, then, the 
baker, butcher, tailor, and shoemaker, receive from you only 
twenty-five pounds a-year. Put that together ; that is to say, 
multiply six pounds five shillings by twenty, and you will find, 
that, at the end of twenty years, you have one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, besides the accumulating and growing 
interest. The fathers of the church, (I mean the ancient ones,) 
and also the canons of the church, forbade selling on credit at a 
higher price than for ready money, which was, in effect, to 
forbid credit ; and this, doubtless, was one of the great objects 
which those wise and pious men had in view : for they were 
fathers in legislation and morals, as well as in religion. But the 
doctrine of these fathers and canons no longer prevails; they 
are set at nought by the present age, even in the countries that 
adhere to their religion. The fashion of running in debt has 
prevailed over the fathers and the canons ; and not only men 
make a difference in the price regulated by the difference in the 
mode of payment ; but it would be absurd to expect them to do 
otherwise. They must not only charge something for the want 
of the use of the money, but they must charge something 
additional for the risk of its loss, which may frequently arise, 
and most frequently does arise, from the misfortunes of those 
to whom they have assigned their goods on trust. The man, 
therefore, who purchases on credit, not only pays for the credit, 
but he also pays his due share of what the tradesman loses by 
giving it; and, after all, he is not so good a customer as the man 
who purchases cheaply with ready money : for there is his name, 

a2 
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indeed, in the tradesman's book; but with that name the 
tradesman cannot go to market to bring a fresh supply. 

IMPROVIDENCE OP SERVANTS THROUGH CREDIT. 

Infinite are the ways in which men lose by this sort of 
dealing. Servants, sometimes, so and order things not wanted 
at all ; at other times, more than is wanted ; at others, things of 
a higher quality ; and all this would be obviated by purchasing 
with ready money : for, whether through the hands of the 
party himself, or through those of an inferior, there would 
always be an actual counting out of the money ; somebody 
would see the thing bought and see the money paid ; and as 
the master would give the housekeeper or steward a bag of 
money at the time, he would see the money too> would set a 
proper value upon it, and would just desire to know upon what 
it had been expended. 

READT-MONBY INFLUENCES. 

Just thus would it be with every man that never purchased 
but with ready money : he would make the amount as low as 
possible in proportion to his means ; this care and frugality, 
would make an addition to his means, and therefore in the end, 
at the close of his life, he would have had a great deal more to 
spend, and still be as rich as if he had gone on credit ; while he 
would have lived in tranquillity all the while; and would have 
avoided all the endless papers, and writings, and receipts, and 
bills, and disputes, and law-suits, inseparable from a system ci 
credit. This is by no means a lesson of stinginess ; by no means 
tends to inculcate a heaping up of money ; for the purchasing 
with ready money really gives you more money to purchase 
with. You can af^rd to have a greater quantity and variety of 
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things; and I will engage, that, if horses or servants be a man's 
taste, the saving in this way gives him an additional horse, or 
an additional servant, if he be in any profession, or engaged 
in any considerable trade. In towns, it tends to accelerate 
his pace along the streets ; for the temptation of the windows 
is answered in a moment, by clapping his hand upon his pocket, 
and the question, " Do I really want that ?" is sure to occur to 
him immediately ; because the touch of the money is sure to 
put that thought into his mind. 

GOOD USES FOR YOUR SAVINGS. 

Now, supposing you to have plenty, to have a fortune 
beyond your wants, would not the money which you would 
save in this way, be very well applied in acts of real benevo- 
lence ? Can you walk many yards in the streets ; can you ride 
a mile in the country ; can you go to half a dozen cottages ; caa 
you, in short, open your eyes — without seeing some human 
being, some one born in the same country with yourself, and 
who, on that account alone, has some claim upon your good 
wishes and your charity : can you open your eyes witibout 
seeing some person to whom even a small portion of your 
annual savings would convey gladness of heart? Your own 
heart will suggest the answer ; and if there were no motive 
than this, what need I say more in the advice I tender you ? 

CREDIT AND GAMBLING SPECULATION. 

Another great evil arising from this desire to be thought 
rich, or rather from the desire not to be thought poor, is the 
destructive thing which has been honoured with the name of 
" speculation," but which ought to be called gambling. It is 
a purchasing of something which you do not want, either in 
your family or in the way of ordinary trade; a something to 
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be sold again with a great profit ; and on the sale of which 
there is a considerable hazard. When purchases of this sort 
are made with ready money, they are not so oiFensive to reason, 
and not attended with such risk; but when they are made with 
money borrowed for the purpose, they are neither more nor less 
than gambling transactions ; and, in this country, they have 
been a source of ruin, misery, and suicide, admitting of no 
adequate description. I grant that this gambling has arisen 
from the facility of obtaining the fictitious means of making 
the purchases; and I grant that the facility has been created 
by the system under the baneful influence of which we live. 
But it is not the less necessary that I beseech you not to 
practise such gambling : that I beseech you, if you once engage 
in it, to disentangle yourself from it as soon as you can. Your 
life, while you are thus engaged, is the life of a gamester; a 
life of constant anxiety; constant desire to overreach; constant 
apprehension; general gloom, enlivened, now and then, by a 
gleam of hope or of success. Even that success is sure to lead 
to further adventures; and, at last, a thousand to one, but your 
fate is that of the pitcher to the well! 

The great temptation to this gambling, as is the case in 
other gambling, is the success of the few. As young men, 
who crowd to the army in search of rank and renown, never 
look into the grave that holds their slaughtered companions, 
but have their eye constantly fixed on the general-in-chief ; 
and, as each of them belongs to the same profession, and is 
sure to be conscious that he has equal merit, every one deems 
himself the suitable successor of him who is surrounded with 
aides-de-camp, and who moves battalions and columns by his 
nod; so, with the generation of *' speculators," they see the 
ereat estates that have succeeded the loom and the anvil; they 
those, whom nature and good laws made to black shoes. 
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sweep chimneys or the streets, rolling in carriages; and they 
can see no earthly reason why they should not aU do the same: 
forgetting the thousands and thousands who, in making the 
attempt, have reduced themselves to that beggary which, be- 
fore their attempt, they would have regarded as a thing wholly 
impossible! 

HARD DEALING. 

Nothing is much more discreditable than what is called 
hard dealing. They say of the Turks, that they know nothing 
of two prices for the same article; and that to ask an abate- 
ment of the lowest shopkeeper, is to insult him. It would be 
well if all Englishmen imitated Turks in this respect. To ask 
one price and take another, or to oflfer one price and give 
another, besides the loss of time that it occasions, is highly 
dishonourable to the parties; and especially when pushed to 
the extent of solemn protestations. It is, in fact, broad lying; 
and can answer no one advantageous purpose to either buyer 
or seller. I hope that you will begin and pursue life with a 
resolution never to higgle and lie in your dealings ! 

POLITICS. 

I SHALL close all with two important hints, which, as more 
fitted for the consideration of your riper years, I have pur- 
posely reserved for the last. In England, it is impossible 
for a man who has a vote to give, not to have some concern 
in public affairs. The talk of the times, the very news of the 
day, will make him a partisan whether he will or no. In your 
own defence, then, and even to preserve yourself from the 
fallacies of interested men, make yourself acquainted with the 
history of the British constitution in general, and that of your 
own times in particular : the rights of the subject, the privileg 
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of parUament, the power of the crown, the pretences of dema- 
gogues, and the designs of ministers; the rise, growth, extent, 
and importance of our commerce; the expediency of taxes, 
and the real views and tendencies of all the dilferent parties 
in the country; (making this, however, your recreation, not 
your business;) that when you are called upon to name your 
representative in parliament, you may be able to judge for 
yourself of the virtue or ability of the candidate; explain the 
services you expect from him ; and know how far he may be 
depended upon to enforce privileges, redress grievances, and 
stand in the gap between the encroachments of power, how- 
ever disguised, and those which spring, upon the opposite 
side, from the ignorance or passions of the people. To be free 
is to be independent, and if you would continue so, consult 
your own conscience, and act upon the knowledge you acquire. 
Despise flattery on one side, disdain bribery on the other; 
and let the venal of all ranks understand, that your traffic is 
not in infamy, nor your gains the wages of corruption ! 

RELIGION. 

Religion, with which I conclude, I would have you both 
awfully reverence and devoutly practise ; but not as the hypo- 
crites do, as a sort of commutation with the world, for living 
like a cannibal, and preying upon your fellow-creatures. Gk)d 
is a spirit : worship him, then, in spirit and truth. Come be- 
fore him with the incense of an innocent and virtuous life ; 
and thus, when you address him, either with prayer or praise, 
he will not be slow to hear, nor backward to accept the grate- 
ful offering. As, to believe you are always within the reach, 
and under the care, of his providence, is an everlasting source 
of comfort ; so, to remember you are ever in his eye, and that 
all your actions, words, and thoughts, are registered before 
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him, will preserve you sinless, though surrounded with temp- 
tations ! 

RBYEBENCE OP GOD, AND OF GOD's HOLY NAME. 

In many persons, a seriousness and sense of awe overspread 
the imagination, whenever the idea of God is presented to 
their thoughts. This effect, which forms a considerable se- 
curity against vice, is the consequence, not so much of reflec- 
tion as of habit ; which habit being produced by the external 
expressions of reverence which we use ourselves, or observe 
in others, may be destroyed by causes opposite to these, and 
especially by that familiar levity with which some learn to 
speak of God, of his attributes, providence, or worship. God 
has forbidden the irreverent mention of his name : " Thou 
shalt not take (says the third commandment) the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain." 

PROFANE SWEARING. 

The name of God is "taken in vain," when it is used idly, 
vainly. All swearing (whether the name of God is heard in 
it or not) is a calling upon God to do some act confirmatory 
of the truth of what we say; or the expression of some wish, 
as to the divine actions, according as what we say is either 
true or false. Now this is very proper as to judicial oathsy or the 
oaths taken by witnesses upon trials, and upon all grave occa- 
sions on which well-founded laws require them. But how is 
it defensible, for an instant, to use these oaths to express our 
anger, our earnestness, our courage, or our mirth, or for any 
purpose of light and trivial conversation ? It is this imperti- 
nence — this profaneness — of the use of oaths in common con- 
versation — in the ordinary " communications" between man 
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and man — ^which is reprehended and forbidden in the Grospel : 
— "I say unto you, Swear not at all: but let your communi- 
cations be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil." 

Swearing is asseverating^ or declaring what is true or not 
true; and out of that consideration arises both the profaneness 
and the vulgarity of its practice in the common "communica- 
tions" of mankind, and in all unworthy instances. It is pro- 
fane, because of the un worthiness; and vulgar, because of its 
uncalled-for vehemence, or even earnest protestation. The 
peers of the realm, in their judicial capacity, and in this only, 
are allowed to state their opinions under the sole guarantee of 
their honour. This is a privilege ; for "honour" is character 
or reputation ; and peers, from their public and therefore re- 
sponsible situation in life — the education, and consequent high 
principles, which are therefore supposed to belong to them — 
are thus allowed to state their opinions upon the sole pledge of 
their honour; while, when the question regards^acfo, peers are 
sworn, like other subjects of the realm. But the statement, 
by all men, as well of facts as of opinions, upon the sole pledge 
of their honour — that is, oioMTword — of our good name — is the 
usage of ordinary "communications;" and the resort, therefore, 
to oathsy in such communications, is vulgar. It is vulgar, 
because vulgarly vehement — ^because vulgarly earnest about 
unworthy matters, or matters of no adequate importance; and 
vulgar, because it displays a vulgar want oi breeding (so to say) 
in matters religious — ^in reverence for the thought and name of 
God. But it is vulgar, also, because it betrays, or ought to 
betray, in the speaker, a station in that low class of life, 
whether obscure only or vicious, which is not readily believed 
upon its simple word — its simple toord of honour; the word, 
*he habitual truth, (and especially in small matters,) which is 
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to be expected, as a thing of course, from those of higher life, 
and purer education and example ; in short, a gentleman. 

Among the very lowest of the people — ^the extreme vulgar — 
70U continually hear the most ordinary statements of fact 
accompanied with vehement and violent expressions and oaths, 
or offers of oaths; as, "I wish I may die," "I wish Grod may 
strike me dead," " I will take my Bible- oath," and similar 
fierce asseverations, where a gentleman or lady — a person of 
any decent education, habits, or society — would say, calmly, 
with the Grospel, "Yea, yea;" "Nay, nay;" or, simply, "Yes," 
or "No;" or, "the thing w," or, "it is notr Now the best, 
and, as I think, the true apology for this habit, so distinctive of 
the vulgar, and from the vulgar carried into the superior ranks 
of life, is the judicial necessity (the more positive, the further, 
at least for a space, we go back in our history) for requiring 
from the vulgar the most solemn asseverations, upon even the 
smallest inquiries, as to the things asserted or denied. You 
hear it said, in the same class of life, "I would not believe this 
or that man upon his oathJ^ Now this is the climax of human 
disbelief, implying the last dereliction of character in the person 
of whom it is said. You believe an ordinary man upon his 
word; you believe even a suspected man upon his oath; but 
you refuse to believe an undoubted villain, even upon his oath. 
An oath, then, is the highest pledge of veracity which you 
insist upon in any case; you insist upon it with peculiar exact- 
ness, and in the smallest cases, from the vulgar; and hence the 
vulgar have received and perpetuated the habit of accompany- 
ing the simplest and most insignificant assertions with the most 
solemn and most fearful oaths. Quietude, calmness, an un- 
ruffled confidence, an habitual regard for truth, and habitual 
expectation of being believed, are characteristic of a gentle- 
man ; but the accustomed want of confidence among the vulgar. 
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whether from those above them, or in regard to each other, lead 
to, and make habitual, these violent asseverations. The silly 
man makes them about nonsense, and the vicious man about 
falsehoods, and the vulgar man without occasion ; and vulgarity 
belongs to all three. In the Gospel, not onlj the profaneness, 
but the silliness and the vulgarity, of these conversational oaths 
are reproved; the habit ofobtesting, upon such occasions, either 
heaven or earth, for they are the heaven and earth of Grod; 
or even the city of Jerusalem, for it is "the city of the great 
King," or Roman Emperor ; an object which, besides the 
reverence due to its master, was too considerable to be brought 
into question (unless by the/oolish andvulgar) for insignificant 
purposes: — ^^ Swear not, (in your ordinary "communica- 
tions,") neither by heaven, for it is God's throne; nor by the 
earth, for it is God's footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great King." There is here, as you will 
observe, no real reference to the immediate taking of God's 
"name in vain ;" but only to the swearing or asseverating bj 
things too great for the occasion in themselves, or from the rela- 
tions which they bear ; heaven and earth, because they belong 
to God, and "Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King." 

The offence of profane swearing is aggravated by the consi- 
deration, that in it duty and decency are sacrificed to the 
slenderest of temptations. Suppose the habit, either from 
affectation, or by negligence and inadvertence, to be already 
formed, it must always remain within the power of the most 
ordinary resolution to correct it ; and it cannot, one would 
think, cost a great deal to relinquish the pleasure and honour 
which it confers. A concern for duty is in fact never strong, 
when the exertion requisite to vanquish a habit founded in no 
antecedent propensity is thought too much or too painful. 

I have written to you concerning hahity with reference to 
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other matters than this ; but what I have said is as true in this 
case as in those. Few, perhaps, have sufficient consideration 
for the true nature of habit ; the ease with which it may be 
renounced as well as formed ; and the magical power with 
which it smooths the path of duty. A good habit is a kind 
of shield against error, which the fingers of a boy may at first 
weave of threads as light as gossamer, and which yet grows into 
the strength of steel. By its aid the greatest things are accom- 
plished. The cultivation of proper habits must always be 
impressed upon the young. Insulated acts are of little com- 
parative importance ; but a correct habit of living is principle, 
without which no one can be happy. 

Mockery and ridicule, when exercised upon the Scriptures, 
or even upon the places, persons, and forms set apart for the 
ministration of religion, fall within the comprehensive meaning 
of the principle which forbids the profanation of the name of 
God. They are to be esteemed as belonging to Godi 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally, though I would have you consider the present 
life as a state of probation, and the future as the certain recti- 
fier and rewarder of all the good and evil committed here; yet 
live innocently, live honestly, live usefully, (if possible,) apart 
from that high consideration. Men discharge their duty to 
the world who act uprightly, whatever is their motive; but 
those are best acquitted to themselves, who love and practise 
virtue for its own perfections ! 



FRANKLIN'S 

WAY TO WEALTH; 



OR 



POOE EICHAED IMPEOVED. 



I HAVE heard that nothing gives an author snch great 
pleasure, as to find his works respectfully quoted by others*. 
Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified by an 
incident I am going to relate to you. I stopped my horse, 
lately, where a great number of people were collected at an 
auction of merchants' goods. The hour of the sale not being 
come, they were conversing on the badness of the times ; and 
one of the company called to 'a plain, clean, old man, with 
white locks, and said, "Pray, Father Abraham, what think 
you of the times ? Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country? How shall we be able to pay them? What would you 
advise us to do ?" Father Abraham stood up, and replied, "If 
you would have my advice, I will give it to you in short ; *for 
a word to the wise is enough,' as Poor Richard says." They 
joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and gathering round 
him, he proceeded as follows : — 

"Friends, " says he, "the taxes are indeed very heavy; and, 
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if those laid on by the government Were the only ones we had 
to pay, we might more easily discharge them ; but we have 
many others, and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times as much 
by our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us 
by allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to good 
advice, and something may be done for us ; * God helps them 
that help themselves,' as Poor Richard says. 

I. "It would be thought a hard government that should tax 
its people one-tenth part of their time to be employed in its 
service ; but idleness taxes many of us much more ; sloth, by 
bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. 

" 'Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wears, while 
the used key is always bright,' as Poor Richard says. But, 
dost thou love life ? then do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of,' as Poor Richard says. How much more 
than is. necessary do we spend in sleep I forgetting that *the 
sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that there will be sleep- 
ing enough in the grave,' as Poor Richard says. 

" *If time be of all things the most preciouS, wasting time 
must be,' as Poor Richard says, * the greatest prodigality;' 
since, as he elsewhere tells us, * Lost time is never found again ; 
and what we call time enough, always proves little enough.' 
Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose ; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. * Sloth makes 
aQ things difficult, but industry all easy: and he that riseth late 
must trot all day, and i^all scarce overtake his business at 
night ; while laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon ovct- 
takes him. Drive thy business, let not that drive thee : and 
early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise,' as Poor Richard says. 
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" So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times? We 
may make these times better if we bestir ourselves. * Industry 
need not wish, and he that lives upon hope will die fasting. 
There are no gains without pains ; then help hands, for I have 
no lands ;' or if I have, they are smartly taxed. ' He that 
hath a trade, hath an estate; and he that hath a calling, hath 
an office of profit and honour/ as Poor Richard says ; but then 
the trade must be worked at, and the calling well followed, or 
neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. 

" If we are industrious, we shall never starve ; * for at the 
working-man's house hunger looks in, but dares not enter.' 
Nor will the bailiff or constable enter, for * industry pays, 
debts, while despair increaseth them.' What, though you 
have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left you a 
legacy ? * Diligence is the mother of good luck, and Grod gives 
all things to industry. Then plough deep, while sluggards 
sleep, and you shall have corn to sell and to keep.' Work 
while it is called to-day, for you know not how much you 
may be hindered to-morrow. * One to-day is worth two to- 
morrows,* as Poor Richard says ; and farther, * Never leave 
that tiU to-morrow, which you can do to-day.' If you were a 
servant, would you not be ashamed that a good master should 
catch you idle ? Are you then your own master? be ashamed 
to catch yourself idle, when there is so much to be done for 
yourself, your family, your country, and your king. 

" Handle your tools without mittens ; remember, that * The 
cat in gloves catches no mice,' as Poor Richard says. It is 
true, there is much to be done, and, perhaps, you are weak** 
handed ; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; 
for ' Constant dropping wears away stones ; and by diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable; and little strokes 
fell great oaks.' 
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" Methinks I hear some of you say, * Must a man afford him- 
self no leisure ?* I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor 
Richard says; 'Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an hour. Leisure is time for doing something use- 
ful ; this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never ; for, * A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
different things. Many, without labour, would live by their 
wits only, but they break for want of stock ;' whereas indastry 
gives comfort, plenty, and respect. 

" ' Fly pleasures and they will follow you. The diligent 
spinner has a large shift; and now I have a sheep and a cow, 
everybody bids me good morrow.' 

II. "But with our industry we must likewise be steady, 
settled, and careful; and oversee our own affairs with our own 
eyes, and not trust too much to others ; for, as Poor Richard 
says, 

* I never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be.' 

And again, ' Three removes are as bad as a fire;' and again, 
*Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee;' and again, 
*If you would have your business done, go; if not, send;' 
and again, 

* He that by the plough would thrive, • 

Himself must either hold or drive.' 

And again, * The eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands;' and again, *Want of care does us more 
damage, than want of knowledge;' and again, ' Not to oversee 
workmen, is to leave them your purse open.' 

"Trusting too much to others' care is the ruin of many; for, 
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* In the affairs of this world, men are saved, not by faith, but 
by want of it ;' but a man's own care is profitable; for, * If 
you would have a faithful servant, and one that you like — 
serve yourself. A little neglect may breed great mischief; 
for want of a nail the shoe was lost ; and for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost ;' 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy ; all for want of a 
little care about a horse-shoe naiL 

m. " So much for industry, my friends, and attention to 
one's own business ; but to these we must ^AA^frttgalUy^ if we 
would make our industry more certainly successful. A man 
may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, ' keep his nose all 
his life to the grindstone, and die not worth a groat at last. A 
fat kitchen makes a lean wiU;' and 

* Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men to get punch forsook hewing and splitting.' 

* If you would be wealthy, think of saving, as weU as oi get- 
ting. The Indies have not made Spain rich, because her out- 
goes are greater than her in-comes.' 

, " Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you will not 
then have so much cause to complain of hard times, heavy 
taxes, and chargeable families ; for, 

'Women and wine, game and deceit, 
* Make the wealth small, and the want great.' 

And farther, * What maintains one vice, would bring up two 
children.' You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a 
little punch now and then, diet a little more costly, clothes a 
little finer, and a little entertainment now and then, can be no 
great matter ; but remember, ' Many a little makes a mickle.' 

b2 
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Beware of little expenses: *A small leak will sink a great 
ship,' as Poor Richard says; and again, * Who dainties love 
shall beggars prove;' and moreover, ' Fools make feasts, and 
wise men eat them.' Here you are all got together to this sale 
of fineries and nicknacks. You call them goods, but if you do 
not take care they will prove evUs to some of you. You 
expect they will be sold cheap, and, perhaps, they may for less 
than they cost; but, if you have no occasion for them, they 
must be dear to you. Remember what Poor Richard says, 
* Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell 
thy necessaries.' And again, * At a great pennyworth pause 
awhile;' he means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent 
only, and not real; or the bargain, by straitening thee in thy 
business, may do thee more harm than good. For in another 
place, he says, * Many have been ruined by buying good 
pennyworths.' Again, * It is foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance;' and yet this is practised every day 
at auctions, for want of minding the Almanac* Many, for 
the sake of finery on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, 
and half-starved their families: ' Silks and satins, scarlet and 
velvets, put out the kitchen fire,' as Poor Richard says. 

" These are not the necessaries of life; they can scarcely be 
called the conveniences; and yet only because they look prq^ty 
how many want to have them! By these and other extrava- 
gances, the genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced to 
borrow of those whom they formerly despised, bu4 who, 
through industry and frugality, have maintained their stand- 
ing; in which case it appears plainly, that, * A ploughman on 
his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees/ as Poor 
Richard says. Perhaps, they have had a small estate left 

* Poor Bichard's Almanac 
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them, which they knew not the getting of; they think Mt is 
day, and will never be night;' that a little to be spent out of so 
much is not worth minding; but ' Always taking out of the 
meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to the bottom,' as 
Poor Richard says ; and then, ' When the well is dry, they 
know the want of water.' But this they might have known 
before, if they had taken his advice. 

" ' If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some; for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing,' 
as Poor Richard says ; and, indeed, so does he that lends to 
such people, when he goes to get it again. Poor Dick farther 
advises and says, 

* Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse, 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.* 

And again, * Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great 
deal more saucy.' When you have bought one fine thing, you 
must buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of a piece; 
but Poor Dick says, * It is easier to suppress the first desire, 
than to satisfy all that follow it.' And it is as truly folly for 
the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to swell, in order to 
equal the ox. 

* Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.* 

It is, Hbwever, a folly soon punished; for, as Poor Richard says, 
* Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt — Pride break- 
fasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with In- 
famy.' And, after all, of what use is this pride of appearance, 
for which so much is risked, and so much is suffered ? It 
cannot promote health, nor ease pain; it makes no increase of 
merit in the person, but creates envy, and hastens misfortune 
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" But what madness it must be to run in debt for these 
superfluities? We are offered, by the terms of this sale, six 
months' credit; and that, perhaps, has induced some of us to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the ready money, and hope 
now to be fine without it. But, ah ! think what you do when 
you run in debt 5 you give to another power over your liberty. 
If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see 
your creditor; you will be in fear when you speak to him; 
you will make poor pitiful sneaking excuses, and by degrees 
come to lose your veracity, and sink into base, downright 
lying ; for, ' The second vice is lying, the first is running in 
debt,' as Poor Richard says ; and again, to the same purpose, 
* Lying rides upon Debt's back ;' whereas a free-born English- 
man ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to 
any man living. But poverty often deprives a man of all 
spirit and virtue. *It is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright.' 

" What would you think of that prince, or of that govern- 
ment, who should issue an edict forbidding you to dress like 
a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or 
servitude ? Would you not say that you were free, have a 
right to dress as you please, and that such an edict would 
be a breach of your privileges, and such a government tyran- 
nical? And yet you are about to put yourself under that 
tyranny, when you run in debt for such dress ! Your cre- 
ditor has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your 
liberty, if you should not be able to pay him. 

" When you have got your bargain, you may, perhaps, think 
little of payment ; but, as Poor Richard says, ' Creditors have 
better memories than debtors; creditors are a superstitious sect, 
great observers of set days and times.' The day comes round 
before you are aware, and the demand is made before you are 
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prepared to satisfy it ; or, if you bear your debt in mind, the 
term, which at first seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear 
extremely short. Time will seem to have added wings to his 
heels as well as his shoulders. ' Those have a short Lent, who 
owe money to be paid at Easter.' At present, perhaps, you 
may think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and that you 
can bear a little extravagance, without injury; but 

'For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day/ 
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Gain may be temporary and uncertain ; but ever, while 
you live, expense is constant and certain ; and * It is easier to 
build two chimneys, than to keep one in fuel,' as Poor Richard 
says ; so, * Rather go to bed supperless, than rise in debt.' 

* Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold.* 

And when you have got the philosopher's stone, sure you will 
no longer complain of bad times, or the difficulty of paying 
taxes. 

IV. " This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; but, 
after all, do not depend too much upon your own industry, 
frugality, and prudence, though excellent things; for they 
may all be blasted without the blessing of Heaven; and, there- 
fore, ask that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those 
that at present seem to want it, but comfort and help them. 
Remember Job suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

" And now to conclude : * Experience keeps a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other,' as Poor Richard says, and 
scarce in that ; for it is true, * We may give advice, but we 
cannot give conduct.' However, remember this, ' They that 
will not be counselled cannot be helped ;' and farther, that, 
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* If you vdll not hear reason, she will surely rap your knuckles,' 
as Poor Richard says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people 
heard it, and approved the doctrine, and immediately practised 
the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon ; for the 
auction opened, and they began to buy extravagantly. I found 
the good man had thoroughly studied my almanacs, and di- 
gested all I had dropped on those topics during the course of 
twenty-five years. The frequent mention he made of me must 
have tired any one else ; but my vanity was wonderfully de- 
lighted with it, though I was conscious not a tenth part of the 
wisdom was my own, which he ascribed to me ; but rather the 
gleanings that I had made of the sense of all ages and nations. 
However, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it ; and 
though I at first determined to buy stuff for a new coat, I went 
away, resolved to wear my old one a little longer. Reader, 
if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great as mine. — 
I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

Richard Saunders, 
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MiLKXB. 8V0, 158, 



OSNERAL ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
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FABCTLT LIBRARY, THE, IN- 
EIGHVT VOLS. Sold sepafately 
at5«. 

Life of Baonaparte, 2 Tolfl.^-Life of 
Alexander the Great.— Lives of 
British Artists, 6 vols.— Histoiy of 
the Jews, 3 vols.— Inseote, 2 ycSa,— 
Court and Camp of Buonaparte.— 
Life and Voyages of Columbus.— 
Life of Nelson, by Souther.- Lives 
of British Phyeieians.— wstorv of* 
British India, 4 vols.— Demonoiogy 
and Witchcraft, by Scott —Life and 
Travels of Bruce. — Voyages of 
GolumbaiB*s Companions.— Venetian 
History, 2 vols.— History of the 
Anglo-Saxeas^— lives • of Scottish 
Worthies, 8 vols.— Tour in- South 
Holland.- life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
— ^Mutiny of the Bounty.— Beftirma- 
tioa in England. — ^Lander's Travels 
in A&iea, 2 vols.— Salmagundi, by 
Washington Irvii^. — Tiials of 
Charles I. and the Regicides.— 
Brewster's Natural Magic — life of 
Peter the Great— Six Months in the 
West Indies.— Sketch-Book, by. Ir- 
ving, 2 vols. — TyMer's General* 
History, 6 vols.— Croker's Fairjr 
LegendSi.— Memoirs of the Plague, 
by De Foe and Brayley. — Ute and 
limes of General Washington, 2 
vols.— Knickerbocker's History of 
New York.— Wesley's -Philosophy, 
3 vols.— Segur's Narrative of Napo- 
leon's Exp^tion to Russia, 2 vols, 
—life of All Pacha.— Lives of 
Banditti and Robbers.— Sketches of 
Imposture, Deception, and Cre- 
dahty.— History of the Ba8tiUB.*-< 
History of Gustavus Adolphus. — 
Chxonicles of London Bridge.— Life 
of Duke of Marlborough.— life of 
Cervantes, by Rosooe. — life of 
Cicero.— Ruins of Cities, 2 vols.— 
Life of Richard CoBur de Lion.— 
Life of Mahomet— Peril and SuflSur- 
ing, 2 vols. — Eustace's aaasioal 
Tour in Italy, 3 vols.— lives of 
Eminent Men. — Mutiny at the Nore. 

HONE'S EVERY-DAY • BOOK. 
KumerouB Cuts.' 2 vols. 8vo^ 10«. 

yK. — 



HONE'S TABLE-BOOK, 8vo, 8*. 
HONE'S YEAIUBOOK. 8vo, 89. 
HOLLAND'S DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

12raip, 3f. 
HOWARD'S BEADTIES OF BYRON. 

18mOk 29. 6<l. 
KAIMES'S ELEMENTS OF CBITI. 

dSM. 8vo, 7«. 
LAVATER ON PHYSIOGNOMY, 400 

Cuts. 8vo, 16». 
LELAND'S VIEW OF D^ISTICAL 

WRITERS. By EnxoNns. 8vo, 12.». 
UVE AND LET UVE. By Miss 

Srdowick. 32mo, 28. M. 
LOCKE'S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN 

UNDERSTANDING. 8vO) 9*. 
LOCKE ON EDUCATION. With 

Notes. By A. St. Johk. 12mo, 65. 
MASON'S TREATISE ON SELF- 

KNOWLEDGB. 32mo, 29. 
MEMOIRS OP JOHN SHIPP. 12mo, 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. By 

. Sm EoKRTON Brydoks. 8vo, I69. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, 18mo, 

39.6(1. 
PARADISE LOST. 18mo, 

29. 

M<»LB'S (HANNAH) TALES FOR 
THE COMMON PEOPLE. 32mo, 

STORIES FOR 

THE MIDDLE RANKS. 32mo, 
28. 6d. 

MISCELLA. 



NBOUS WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo, 
U. 49. 

SEARCH &: 



ESSAYS. 29. 6d. 



FEMALE EDU- 
CATION. l8mo, 39. 

NARRATIVES OF PEBIL AND 
SUFFERING. By Davbnpoet. 2 
vols. 18mo, IO9. 

OWEN'S BOOK OF ROADS. 18mo, 

29. 

PATTERSON'S BOOK OF ROADS. 
8vo, 18«. 

PERKIN'S TREATISE ON HABER- 
DASHERY. ISmo, 49. 

PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE. 
32mo, 29. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND INTERPRBTATION. 



POST CAPTAINj OE, THE "WOODEN 
WALLS WELL MANNED. B<^1 
33mo, 28. 6d. 

REID»8 ESSAYS ON THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL POWEBS OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. With Examina- 
tion Qaeetions, &c. 8yo, 12«. 

BEID'S ESSAY ON THE ACTIVE 
POWEBS OF MAN, AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE HUBIAN MIND; 
Emay on Quality, &c. 8vo, 12s, 

SCENES IN SCOTLAND. By LnoHTOir. 
12mo^ 58, 

SCOITS LETTEBS ON DEMON- 
OLOGY AND WITCHCBAFT. 
18mo, 58. 

SCOTT'S MINSTRELSY OF THE 
SCOTTISH BORDER. Svo, 7$, 6d, 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Diamond Edition. Fcp. Svo, 78, 

SIGOURNEY'S LETTERS TO MO- 
THEBS. 32nio, 2«. 

SIMPSON AND WISE'S BEADIEST 
BECEONEB jetsk imtented. 
12mo, 58, 

SKETCHES OF IMPOSTURE, DECEP- 
TION, AND CREDUUTY. 18mo» 
5s. 

STEWABTS (DUG ALD) PHILO- 
SOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
New Edition, with the Latin Quota- 
tions translated. Svo, Ids. M. 

IHBEE EXPERIMENTS OF UVING. 
82mo, 28, 



TODD'S STUDENrS MANUAL. 32mo» 
■ LECTUBES TO (&LDBEN. 



32mo, 2«. 
TBUTH 



MADE SIMPLE. 



32mo, U, 
SIMPLE SKETCHES. 



32mo, 

28, 

TBEASUBY OF WIT AND ANEC- 
DOTE. Boyal d2mo, 2s. 6d. 

TBULS OF CHARLES THE FIBST 
AND THE BEGIdDES. ISmo, 
5s. 

VOCAL COMPANION, os SINGEB'S 
OWN BOOK. l2m.o,Sa.6d. 

WABTON»S HISTOBY OF ENGLISH 
POETBY. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Svo, U, I9s. 

WATTS ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE MIND. ISmo, is. 

WESLEYANA : A SELECTION FROM 
WESLEY'S WRITINGS. 18mo,3«. 

WESLEY'S NATUBAL PHILOSePHY. 
By BoBXBT MuDix. 3 vols. ISmo, 

155. 

WESLEY FAMILY. ByDr.A.CLABKx. 
2vols.l2«. 

WONDEBS OF HUMAN NATURE. 
12mo, 58. 

YOUNG ENTHUSIAST IN HUM- 
BLE UFE. ISmo, 2s, M. 

YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE, DEATH, AND IMMOR- 
TALITY. lSmo,2«. 



13{!bl{tal €tititiim antr Itittt^tUdUtn. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL, &c. 12mo £ a. d. 

TO THE HEBREWS. 12mo 2 

TO THE EPHESIANS, &c. 

12mo .... 020 

TO THE ROMANS. 12mo .020 

MATTHEW AND MARK. Vol. 1 . .026 

FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CO- 
RINTHIANS. 12ino 020 

TO THE ACTS. 12mo 2 6 

NEW TRANSLATION OF ISAIAH. Svo . . . . 15 6 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION. 



BROWN'S SELF-INTERPRETING BIBLE. 4to. Maps, &o. . 

■ DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 8vo . . . 

CONCORDANCE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 24mo . 

BURDER»S ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. New Edition. ByGEOsBB. 8vo. 
CALVIN'S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 3 vob. 8vo . 
CAMPBELL'S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. 2 vols. 8vo . . . 
CARPENTER'S BIBLICAL COMPANION. Imp. 8vo . ... 
CHALMER'S (DB.) LECTURES ON THE ROMANS. 4 vols. 8vo . 
CLARKE'S (DR. ADAM) COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo 

SUCCESSION OF SACRED LITERATURE. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

DODDRIDGE'S FAMILY EXPOSITOR, Imp. 8vo 

ELSLEY'S ANNOTATIONS ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

By Walker. 8vo 12 

FLEURY'S MANNERS OF THE ANCTENT ISRAELITES. By A. 

Clakke. 12mo 060 

GRAY AND PERCY'S KEY TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. 8vo 8 

HAWKER'S (DR.) COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

4to 2 2 

HENRY'S COMMENTARY ON THE SCRIPTURES. By Blooxfield. 

HORNE'S (BISHOP) 'commentary ON THE PSALMS. * 8vo* 

JENNINGS^S JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 8vo 

.JONES'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 8vo 

LELAND'S DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 8vo 

LOCKE AND DODD'S COMMON PLACE BOOK TO THE BIBLE. 

LOWTH'S (BISHOP) LITERAL TRANSLATION OF ISAIAH. '8vo '. 

-— LECTURES ON HEBREW POETRY. 8vo 

LUTHER ON THE GALATIANS. 8vo 

NEWTON'S (BISHOP) DISSERTATIONS ON THE PROPHECIES. 8vo. 

OWEN'S EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREWS. 4 vols. 8vo 

EXERCTTATIONS PREFIXED TO THE HEBREWS. 8vo . 

PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, AND LOWMAN'S COM- 
MENTARY ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
4 vols. Imp. 8vo . . 4 10 

PRIDEAUX ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By Dr. 

M'Caul. 2 vols. 8vo 18 

SOOTTS COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

3 vols. 4to . . . * 4 

STUART'S COMMENTARY ON THE ROMANS. 8vo . . . .090 

. HEBREWS. 8vo . . ..090 

TROLLOPE'S NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, AND ENGLISH 

NOTES. 8vo 110 

WHITBY AND LOWMAN'S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. Imp. 8vo 15 

WELLS'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 8vo 12 
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10 BOOSB IN THE PICKWICK STYLB. 



%ig^t Hea^ring, atOr Sao&tf in tie H^iMaiOi S^isft. 

AD\'£iVTUS£S OF CAPTAIX BOLIO. 32 Engravings. 12mo . .090 

'■ PAUL PERIWINKLE, OE, THEPBESSrGAKe. 

40 Cats 110 

■— GRACE DARLING. A Tale. 20 Engravings. 
8yo 5 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3 Vols. 32mo 12 

COLMAN'S BROAD GRINS, with Cuts. 32mo 16 

COMIC ARITHMETIC. By Mabtin. 40 Cuts. 8vo . . ..070 

DOINGS IN LONDON. 30 Engravings. 10th Edition. Svo . .080 

EGAN'S PILGRIMS OF THE THAMES. 26 Plates. 8to . ..080 

BOOK OF SPORTS AND MIRROR OF LIFE. Cuts. 8to . 7 

FORTUNES AND ADVENTURES OF RABY RATTLER. 28 Plates. 

8yo 9 

GIDEON GILES. THE ROPER. By Muxes. Plates. . 8vo. . . . 13 

GODFREY MALVERN. By Mxllxb. Plates. 8to . . . . 14 

GRANT'S SKETCHES IN LONDON. 24 Engravings by Phiz. Svo . 8 

HONE'S STRUTT'S SPORTS OF THE PEOPLE OF. ENGLAND. 

8va 10" 6 

EVERY-DAY AND TABLE BOOK. 8 vols. 8vo . ..220 

YEAR BOOK. Cats. 8vo 14 

MAXWELL'S FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HALLORAN. 8vo ...090 

MORNINGS AT BOW-STREET. Cats byCnuixsHAinc. Foap. 8vo .050 

PICKWICK ABROAD. By Rbtnolds ; Plates by Phiz, &c. 8vo . 12 

PARTERRE OF HISTORICAL ROMANCE, ANECDOTE^ &«. 4 vols. 

8vo 0.18 

PUl^CH AND JTJDY. 24 Plates by Cbuikshamk. Post Svo • * . 4 

ROBERT MACAIBE. 18 Plates by PHiz. Post Svo . . . . 10 6 

STORY-TELLER (THE), or,. Table Book. of Popular literaime. 

Imp. Svo 4 6 

SYNTAX'S (DR.) • TOUR IN SEARCH OF THE PICIUKESQUE^ 

Svo •. 13 

TITMARSH'S COMIC TALES. 20 Plates. 2 vols, post Svo . .110 

WORLD (THE) OF LONDON. By John Fxqhek Mubbat, .Eiq« 

12ino 050 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLEBIASTIOAL ESSTORY. 11 



^ealogs onto dBuUiiuAtical Sitfttfcs* 

jff t. d. 

ADAMS'S PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 18mo . . .020 
AMBROSES'S (I.) LOOKING UNTO JESUS, AND HIS OTHER 

WORKS. 8vo 8 

ALLEINE'S ALARM TO UNCONVERTED SINNERS. S2mo . .020 
BAXTER'S SAINTS'- EVERLASTING REST. ISmo . . ..030 
BERKELEY'S (BISHOP) WORKS. Notes and Essays Translated. 2 

T0l9. 8vo . . . • 16 

BLAIR'S (DR. HUGH) SERMONS; 8vo 8 

BOLTON'S TREATISE ON COMFORTING AFFLICTED CON- 

SCIENCES 18mo 2 6 

BRIDGE'S (REV. WILLIAM) WORKS* Now first coUeoted. 6 Vols. 

8vo 1 17 6 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With LtFS, lay A3»am Clabxx. 

12mo 080 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With Plates. 8yo . . . 12 

HOLY WAR. New Edition. 18mo 3 

BURDER'S RITES AND CEREMONIES OF RELIGION* 8vo . . 12 

BURNET'S EXPOSITION OP THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 8to 7 

BUTLER'S (BISHOP) ANALOGY OF RELIGION. With Index. 12iao 3 

SERMONS* 12mo .030 

CALVIN'S INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 2 vols . 1 7 

CAMPBELL'S (D.D.) WORKS. Now first coUeoted. GtoIs. 8to ..220 

LECTURES ONECCLE8IASTICALHISTOBY«8vo 8 

> ^DISSERTATION ON MIRACLES. 8to . .070 

^ —PULPIT ELOQUENCE, &c. 8to . . ..070 

CAVE'S FRIMrnVE- CHRISTIANITY. New Edition by Cart: 8vo . 8 

CHILLINGWORTH'S REUGION OP PROTESTANTS. A Safb Way 

TO -Salvation. 12mo 070 

CLARKE ON THE PROMISES OF SCRIPTURE. 82mo . ..016 

CLARKE'S (DR. ADAM) SERMONS. With great Additions. 4 toIs. 

12mo .-.' 140 

COLES ON GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. 12mo 4 6 

CUDWORTH*S INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM, WITH MOSHEIM'S 

NOTES TRANSLATED. 3 vols. Bto 2 2 

DAVIESS LECTURES ON PROPHECY. 12nio 2 

DODDRIDGE'S RISE AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION IN THE 

SOUL. 32ino 016 

DUNN'S SELECTIONS FROM 1SE W0BX8 OF RXV. J. HOWE. 

12mo •. 066 

CALVIN. 12mo 6 

DWIGHTS SYSTEM OP THEOLOGY. 6 vols. 8to . . . . 1 10 

' 5 vols. ISmo. Poeket Edition 14 

ELLIS'S KNOWLEDGE OP DIVINE THINGS FROM REVELATION. 

12bu>. . < • . . , 6 
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18 THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

EVANS'S SKETCH OF ALL RELIGIONS. New Edition. 12mo ^ . 5 6 

FINNEY'S SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 12mo . .040 

FISHER'S MARROW OF MODERN DIVINITY. 12mo ... ..050 

FULLER'S (D.D.) DISCOURSES ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 12ino 5 

HOLY AND PROFANE LIFE. Portraits. 8vo . . 10 6 

GILL'S BODY OF PRACHCAL DIVINITY. 2 vols. 8vo . ..110 

— ^ CAUSE OF GOD AND TRUTH. 8vo .0 12 

GOODWIN'S REDEMPTION REDEEMED. New Edition. 8vo . . 12 

GURNALL'S CHRISTIAN IN COMPLETE ARMOUR. By Campbell. 

8to 12 

HALL'S (REV. ROBERT) SELECT THEOLOGICAL WORK^. 12mo 8 6 

HALYBURTON'S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 8vq . . . . 14 

HANNAM'S PULPIT ASSISTANT. New Edition. 8vo . . . . 12 

HAWKER'S (REV. ROBERT) POOR MAN'S MORNING PORTION 

AND EVENING PORTION. 8yo 15 

HERVEYS.THERON AND ASPASIO. 8vo 10 6 

MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLATIONS. 8vo . .050 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) VILLAGE DIALOGUES. 34th Edition. 

12mo 040 

LAWS OF CHMST RESPECTING CIVIL OBEDIENCE, &c. 8vo. . 16 
LEIGHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) LECTURES, THEOLOGICAL, &c. 

12mo 026 

LOWTH'S (BISHOP) SERMONS. By Hall. 8vo . . . . 12 

MASON ON SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 32mo 2 

MASON'S SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE CHILDREN OF GOD. 

8vo 7 

lyf ASILLON'S SERMONS. New Edition. 8vo 9 

MORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY. 32mo . . . .026 
MORNING EXERaSES AT CRIPPLEGATE, AND GILES-IN-THE- 

FIELDS. New Edition, by J. Nichols. 6 vols. 8vo . . . 3 14 
MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2 vols. 8vo . . .110 
NELSON'S FASTS A2«) FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. 8vo 8 

OLNEY HYMNS. By Cowfbr and Newton. 32mo . . . .016 
ORTON'S (REV. JOB) PRACTICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo . ..140 
PALEY'S WORKS, with Notes and lUnstrations by Paztok. 5 vols. 

8vo 250 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 18mo . . . ... 2 6 

PEARSON ON THE CREED. A New Edition, by Nichols. Svo . . 10 6 
PITMAN'S SERMONS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE YEAR. 

2vol8. 8vo 110 

SECOND COURSE. 2 vols. Svo . . .110 

PORTEUS'S (BISHOP) LECTURES ON "ST. MATTHEW. Svo ..070 
PULPIT (THE BRITISH). 6 vols. 8vo. (Scarce) . . . . 2 14 
QUARLES'S DIVINE AN D M ORAL EMBLEMS. Square 32mO ...08 
SCHOOL OF THE HEART. Square 32ino . . .026 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 13 



£ s. d, 

ROBERTS'S ORIENTAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

8vo 13 

R0BIN80N»S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 8vo 9 

ROMAINE'3 THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 8vo 9 

ROWE'S DEVOUT EXERCISES OF THE HEART. 24mo . ..016 
SCOTT'S (REV. THOMAS) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Chiswick. 

12mo 080 

SIMPSON'S PLEA FOR RELIGION AND THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

12mo '. . ..046 

SOUTH'S SERMONS AND POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo .200 
SPRING'S OBLIGATIONS OF THE WORLD TO THE BIBLE. 32mo. 3 
STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD. B7 Db. 

Clarke. 2 vols. 12mo 12 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL AS IT SHOULD BE. Royal 32mo . .026 

TODD'S SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 8vo 3 

WORKS ON SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING, Ac 8vo .080 

WAKE'S (BISHOP) GENUINE APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 12mo .060 
WARDEN'S SYSTEM OF REVEALED RELIGION. By Nichoub. 

8vo 10 6 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 64mo. Pocket Edition . ..010 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 12mo 4 

HOPEFUL YOUTH FALLING SHORT OF HEAVEN. 

18mo 010 

GUIDE TO PRAYER. 32mo . 16 

DEATH AND HEAVEN. 32mo 16 

WESLEY'S SERMONS. By Dbbw. 2 vols. 8vo 110 

WHEATLEY ON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 8vo ..050 
WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 32mo .020 
WILLIAMS'S CHRISTIAN PREACHER. By Jackson. 12mo . .046 

wrrsius on the covenant between god and man. 

2 vols. 8vo ..140 



^c]^00l %nnki. 



^SCHYLUS, a New Translation. 18mo, 

iESOP'S FABLES. (Chiswick.) 32mo, 

Zs. 6d. 
-ADAM'S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Twelfth Edition, "with numerous 

Notes, by Dr. Boyd. 12mo, 7«. 
AIKIN'S CALENDAR OF NATURE. 

18mo, Is.Bd, 
AIKIN AND BARBAULD'SEVENINGS 
AT HOME. 18mo, it. 



AINSWORTH'S LATIN - ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. By Dymock. 18mo; 
•7 s. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT, LIFE 

OF. By Rev. J. Williams. 18mo, 

5s. 
ALDERSON'S ORTHOGRAPHICAL 

EXERCISES, 18mo, Is. 
ANTHON'S XENOPHON. By Rev. Da. 

HussET. 12mo, 7ff. 6d, 
-^ < HOMER'S ILUD, FIRST 
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BCHOOI* BOOKCf. 



THREE BOOKS. By Dr. Davies. 

12mo, 7«. 6d. 
ANTHON'S VniGIL'S -aENEID, By 

inaoLLOPB. 12mo, 79. 6d. 
'—:. VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES & 

GECOIGICS, &e. ByNicHOu. 12mo, 

roan, 69. 

HORACE, irifh English 



Notes. By Dr.- Botd. 12mo, 7«. 6d, 
SALLUdT, with English 



Notes. By Dr. Boyd. 12nio, 5s, 
CICERO'S ORATIONS, 



with English Notes. By Dr. Botd. 
12mo, 69. 

GREEK READER, with 



EnglishNotes. By Dr. Boyd. 12mo, 
78. 6rf. 

CiESAR'S COMMENTA- 



RIES, with Mspa and Plates. 12mo, 

§s* 

GREEK GRAMMAR. By 



Dr. Majos, King's College. 12mo, 

48. 

GREEK PROSODY. By 



Dr. Majos, King's College. 12mo, 
25. Sd. 

LATIN GRAMMAR. By 



Rev. W.. Hayes, King's College. 

ISmo, 49. 
BALDWIN'S R(JME.' 12mo, 3i.6rf. 

GRE ECE . 12mo, 38 . 6d, 

—^ PANTHEON OF THE 

HEATEPBN DEITIES. 12mo, Aa. 6d. 
FABLES. Cats. ]2mo, 45. 



BARROW'S PETER THE GREAT. 

18mQ, 59. _. . 

BUCHANAN'S TECHNOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY. 18mo, 78. 
BUFFON.— NOUVEAUX MORCEAUX 
CHOISISDE BUFFON. 18mo, 28. 6d. 
BONNYCASTLE'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Edited by Rev. E. C. Tyson, -viz.— 
Aritnmetio, Ss. M, 
Key to Ditto, 4«.6<i. 
Introduction to Algebra, is. 
Key to A^bra, 4». 6d. 
■ Introduction to Mensuration, 58, 
Key to Mensuration, 68. 
CARPENTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. 
CHEMICAL ItECKBATIONS. New 
Edition, by Qsifitk. 18mo^ 7s. 6d, 



CICERO.— SELECT ORATIONS OF 
CICERO. Translated by Wnxisx 

DVNCAM. 8vo, 7s. 
GRABB'S DICTIONARY OF GENERAL 

KNOWLEDGE. Fourth Edition. 

12mo, 78. 
CREAM OF SCIENTTPIC KNOW- 
LEDGE ; a Note-Book of General 

Information. 18mo, 3«. 
DAYENPORrS WALKER'S DICTION- 
ARY IN MINIATURE. 18mo, 5s. 
DUNCAN'S (Rev. Dr.) HEBREW 

LEXICON AND GRAMMAR. 

18mo, 7s. 
ELLIS'S LATIN EXERCISES. New 

Edition, by Whioht. l2mo, S«. 6d. 
ENFIELD'S SPEAKER. 12mo, Ss. Bd. 
PROGRESSIVE SPELL- 

INO-BOOK. New Edition. 12mo, 

Is. Sd. 
ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. By Hohxb, 

12nio, 4a. 
EUCLID.— THE ELEMENTS OF 

EUCLID, yiz.— the First 14 Books, 

together with- the Eleventh and 

Twelfth. From the text of Dr. 

SncsoN. By Wxlijax RnraxBFOBD, 

F.R.A.S. 18mo, 59. 
FINDLAY'S GENERAL SCHOOL 

ATLAS. Royal 8vo. 30 Mi^is. 

Coloured, 129. 
OUTLINE MAPS. Royal 

Bvo, 59. 
A LIST OF THE MAPS IN FINDLAVS 

GENERAL ATLAS, any of wbiefa 

may be h|xl 8eparately,viz. : — 

1. Eastern Hemisphere. 

2. Western Hemisphere. 

3. 'Europe. 

4. England and Wales. 

5. Scotland. 

6. Ireland. 

7. France. 

8. Holland and Belgium. 

9. Gomany. 

10. Prussia. 

11. Austria. [noarir. 

12. Sweden! Norway, andDen- 

13. Russia in Europe. 

14. Spain and PortngaL 

15. SwitzeVland. 

16. Italy. [OTMce. 

17. Turitey ' in -Burope^ and 
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18. Asia. 

19. Toricey in Ada. 

20. India. 

21. China. 

22. Oceanica. 

23. NefwSoath Wales. 

24. Tasmania, or Van Diemen's 

25. AMca. [Land. 

26. North America. 

27. Canada. 

28. United States. 

29. West Indies. 

30. South America. 
FINDLAY'S ANCIENT ATLAS, acoord- 

. ing to the latest Discoveries. 
RovalSvo, half-bound| 12«. 
LIST OF MAPS IN FINDLAY'S 
ANCIENT ATLAS :— 

1. Orbia yeteribiu notiis. 

2. Boma. 

3. Itatia septentrionalis. 

4. Italia media. 

5. Italia meridianalis. 

6. Athene. 

7. Pclopcmnesnset- Attica. 

8. Grocia septentrionalis. 

9. Insulee Maris JF^8BietCreta. 

10. Maoedonia,^nmioia, Illyria, 

McBsia et Daoia. 

11. Britannia. 

12. InsncdeB Biitannicae. 

13. Gallia. 

14. Germania. 

15. Yind^eia, -Noricum, Ilhse- 
tia, Faanoniaet lUyricum. 

16. Hispama. 

. 17. Afnca septentrionalis. 

18. iE^Tptns. 

19. Asia Minor. 

20. PalsBstina. 

21. Syria. 

22. Axmenia, lifosopotaroia, 

AsBjnriaet Babylonia. 

23. Arabia. 

34. impeoEiom Perneom. 

25. Inmss. 

26. Plan of Italy. 
FBEl^CH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Edited by VxMTOuiLXiAa 18mo,viz.- 
Nouyeaux Morceanx C^ioisis 

de Buffbn. 2s. 6d. 
La Chaumidre Indienne. St. 
PmtBE. 2s, 6d, 



FRENCH CLASSICS>-con«|i««rf. 

Choix des C(»ites Moranx de 

Mermontel. 2s. 6d. 
Histoire de Pierre le Grand. 

Voltaire. 5s. 
Pens6es de Pascal. 2^. 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. By a 
Lady. New Edition, by Weight. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH'S GEOGRAPHY, KEY 

TO. 18mo, sewed, 9^. 
GRAMMAR OF GEO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition, by 
Wbight. 18mo, Zs. Bd. 

- HISTORY OF ENG- 



LAND. Chiswick Edition. 12mo, 6«. 

GUTHRIE'S GEOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 
TORICAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
GRAMMAR. By R. A. Dayekpost. 
Maps. 18mo, 5s. 

HOLUNGS'S LIFE OF GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS, Sumamed the Great, 
King of Sweden. 18mo, 5^. 

MARCUS 

TULUUS CICERO. 18mo, 5«. 

HOMER'S fRev. P.) INTRODUCTION 
TO TELE GREEK TONGUE. 
12mo, is, 

BUTTON'S MATHEMATICS. A New 
Edition. By Rutherfokd. 8vo, 12«. 

MATHEMATICAL RE- 
CREATIONS. By RiDDLB. 8vo, 12*. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
(Pocket size.) 2*. 

JONES'S SHERIDAN'S PRONOUN- 
CING DICTIONARY. Square, 3s.6d. 

JOYCE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 12mo, 
Ss. 6d. 

SCIENTpTC DIALOGUES. 



12BIO, 2s. 6d. 
KEITH ON THE USE OF THE 

GLOBES. New Editien, by 

Wbioht. I'Smo, 6s% M. 
LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTION- * 

ARY. By Pabxe. 18mo, 7s. 
LENNIE'S ENGUSH GRAMMAR. 

Twenty-sixth Edition. 18mo,l«. 6d. 
MADAN'S JUVENAL. 2 vols. 8vo, 14a. 
MANGNAtL'S HISTORICAL AND 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

12mo, is. Bd. 
MAYOR'S SPELLING-BOOK. 12mo,U 
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MEAD0WS»8 ITALIAN AND ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. 18mo, 7». 

SPANISH AND ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY. 18mo, 7*. 
FRENCH AND ENG- 



LISH PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY. 18mo, 7«. 

NEW SPANISH GRAM- 



MAR. 18mo, la. Od. 
MORRISON'S BOOK-KEEPING. 8vo, 

Ss. 
MURRAY'S (LINDLEY) SCHOOL- 
BOOKS. Edited byTrsoN, yiz. :— 
English Grammar. 4«. 

(Abridged). 18mo, 1«. 

Exercises. 12mo, 2a. firf. 

Key to the Exercises. 1 2mo, 2«.6d. 
English Reader. 12mo, 4g. 
Introduction to the English 

Reader. 12mo, 2i, 
Grammar and Exercises. By 
Oartlrt. 18mo, 2$, 
PARLEY'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Sq., is, 6d, 

GRAMMAR OF GEOGRA- 

■ PHY. 8q., is. 6d. 

TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 



Sq., 7a. 6d. 

TALES ABOUT GREECE. 



Sq., ia, 6d. 

TALES ABOUT ROME. 



Sq., ia. 6d. 



MYTHOLOGY OF 

GREECE. Sq.,i8.6d. 
PERRIN'S ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 

CONVERSATION. By Wkight. 

12mo, la. 6d. 
FRENCH FABLES. 12mo, 

2a. 6d. 



FRENCH SPELLING- 
BOOK. By Wright. 12mo, 2s. 

PINNOCK'S ENGLAND. New Edit 
12mo, 5a. 6d. 

POTTER'SANTIQUITIES OFGREECE. 
By BoTD. 12mo, 9a. 

QUESTIONS ON ADAM'S ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. ByBoTD. la.M. 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF 
LATIN SYNONYMES. 8vo, 7a. 



ROBINSON'S GREEK AND ENGUSH 
LEXICON OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 8vo, 84.6rf. 

SEPTUAGINT (The) GREEK. 3 Tola. 
32mo, 129. 

SIMSON'S EUCLID. By Ruthebfobd. 
18mo» 5a. • 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF LORD NEL- 
SON. The Eighth Edition. 18mo, 
5a. 

SPELLING BY DICTATION. A aeries 
of Progressive Exercises in English 
Orthography. 18mo, la. 

TEGG'S FIRST BOOK FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 18mo,M. 

TOM TELESCOPE'S NEWTONIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Sq. Cuts. ia. 6d. 

TOOKE'S (HOKNE) DIVERSIONS OF 
PURLEY. New Edition. By Tay- 
lor. 8to, 14«. 

TROLLOPE'S (Rev. W., M.A.) GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 8vo, 21». 

TRIMMER'S DESCRIPTION AND A 
SET OF PRINTS TO ROMAN 
HISTORY, CONTAINED IN A 
BET OF EASY LESSONS. 2 vols., 
68. , 

WALKINGAME'S TUTOR. 12mo,2f. 

WANOSTROCHTS RECUEIL CHOISI. 
12mo, 3«. 

WATTS'S VIEW OP SCRIPTURE 
HISTORY. 12mo, 4».6d. 

WALKER'S CRITICAL PRONOUN- 
CING DICTIONARY AND EX- 
POSITOR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 8vo, 7a. 

KEY TO THE CLASSI- 
CAL PRONUNCIATION OF 
GREEK, LATIN, AND SCRIP- 
TURE PROPER NAMES. 18mo, 
la. 6d. 

WILLIAMS'S LIFE AND ACTIONS 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
18mo, 5a. 

WRIGHTS COMMENTARY OX 
NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. 2 vols., 
ll.Sa. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH 



LEXICON. 18mo,7«. 
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